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The following are word for word extracts from letters received :— 


“Papers really splendid.” “Notes, a veritable gold mine.” | “The notes are A 1.” 

“Impossible to fail.” é “g ” “p delightful.” 

“You spotted the questions , ve ss * ares ? Co 
splendidly.” | Charmed by your notes. Papers and notes splendid. 


“Cannot be surpassed.” “Splendid coaching.” “Papers—valuable treasures.” 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 
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£300 in prizes. Pescreenteet 


NO NEW TEXT-BOOKS NEEDED. With our Notes, those you have 
will be sufficient. 
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are limited. There are no extra charges for Science, Language, etc. 

Candidates who desire to enter for the “ORDINARY” Scholarship Course 
ideal one—must do so at once. The class is now at work. 


CERTIFICATE. 


There is a SPECIAL SERIES OF PAPERS in every subject of the Syllabus, which every 
candidate sitting July 1899 ought to have in his possession. To secure admission it is necessary 
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to apply at once. Parts I. and Il, may be taken separately. 


SPECIAL “REVISION” CLASS for next July. Entries in March. 
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A RETROSPECT OF CONFERENCE. 


BY 
THE SILENT 


wo a confused memory of angry disputation and delect 
4 able junketing a gentle regret alone remains as the 
ern anent legacy of wa week's sojourn in stately Granta. Of 
all who came and saw 

scarce one departed 

without a little pang, 

Without an inspired 

vision of what might 

have been Would 

that it had fallen te 

our lot to enter at the 

Ciate of Humility, to 

approach the Gate of 

Wisdom, and to leave 

In the Gate of Honour 

with a mind attuned 

: . £ to the reverence of 

very PD j 4 tudy for its own sake, 
8 ; ' and a vouth ennobled 

by contact with the 
oul-stirring tradi 
tions that every an 


ssary 


cient tower and hall 
een to exhale like a 
perfume! Would that 
it had been our lot 
to wear the vow on 
courts trodden ly the 
long and glorious line 
ot poets, philosopher 
statesmen, historians, 
oldiers, scholars, and 
VPEWAY OF ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE. divines who have left 
the Tn press of thei 
from ius on the nation’s story! What might we not have been 


») Nor is our regret ke ssenec when we meet one who is re 
o 


Viol XIN 


MEMBER. 


visiting his odma meter. Thow his cheeks flush and his eve 
glow as he passes “up that long walk of limes tor see the 
rooms in which he dwelt.” What suppressed) excitement 
as he ushers us into the chambers he occupied some half a 
score Vears ago And then the tHood-gates of reminiscence 
are cope ned, ancl, alack ! the spell is | roken Where are the 
chastened recollections of high thought, of noble converse 
of daily inspiration Where indeed 4 "Phe story is a wild 
medley of “bumps,” “wines,” “ gatings,” hairbreadth eseape 
from wily proctors, and nightly “raging” expedition 
entrancing but sadly unintellectual reeital And then 
uncomfortable conviction begins to grow pon us that, i 
probability, this too would have been our record Phereat 
our regret is a little modified, and we begin to understand 
that Cambridge only gives of her best to that happy few 
whe seek her gifts as the Arthurian knights sought the 
Holy Grail 


x 


Wie mieniber of Conference began to arrive, not as sinel 
spies, but in battalions, on Saturday morning. "They crowded 
the narrow Petty Cury until it) resembled the queue of a 
Strand theatre, and stood in animated handshaking group 
on the impereeptible Market //:// whereon the Guildhall 
the Conference Hall stand Inside the reeeption 4 
there wa at cordial welcome fel evervbods indeed 
ecnpnot reeall a body of Conference officials more ence 
irous of affording the stranger a home from homme 
ucecessful im then friendly efforts The rest of the day 
devoted to the entrancing work of sight-seeme amet in t 
evening old friends fell on one anothers necks in many a 
smnoke-reom, what tin the blessed incense of St Niecoti 
rolled aleft in mighty cloud 


Sinclay totne recall i \ | t i with i lk 
morning service in the Chapel of Trinity, and an es 
musical treat in the afternoon at world-famed 
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Like the late Laureate, we 


Heand once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
Anil thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophet blazoned on the panes. 
One can only rhapsodise on King’s—on the lordly architec- 
ture that bursts into a very flower of heraldic device and 
delicate tracery, on the carved oak, the gilding, the pictures, 





GREAT ST. MARY. 


the ancient brasses, and the setting sun that shot a rainbow 
aeam through the jewelled windows like a parting benison 
trom heaven \ day to cherish indeed. 

+ + t * * 

A gay holiday crowd crammed the Guildhall on Monday 
afternoon, when Dr. Hill, the Vice-Chancellor, in his plain 
velvet robe, took the chair to bid Conference welcome on 
behalf of the University. One felt, as one looked at the 
linely-chiselled face of the Vice-Chancellor, and listened to 
the polished periods of his acklress, that here was an ideal 
representative of that university spirit which, it was hoped, 
we might catch in some faint degree during our visit to Cam- 
bridge. “It was difficult to say what they meant when they 
used that favourite expression. It was easier to say what 
thes wished to exclude They wished to exclude every 
object which was sordid, or time-serving, or narrow in its 

ype to signify the pursuit of knowledge, not as a com- 
merece, but as a cult 


And only the Master shal! praise us, 


Anca only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame.’” 


The Vice-Chancellor welcomed us as brothers, as fellow- 
members of the great teaching profession—a profession which 
sneluded all who taught, from the teacher of an infant school 
to Adams, Caley, Seeley, and Maitland. Truly a generous 
and noble deliverance, which was greeted with ringing cheers 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


by a delighted audience. Other words of welcome followed 
from the Mayor and the Dean of Corpus Christi; and Mr. 


Waddington and Mr. Wild, each according to his wont, 
expressed the thanks of Conference for the university and 
civic welcome so heartily vouchsafed. These amenities con- 
cluded, the thirtieth Conference immediately got under 
way. 

+ + * + * * 

Dr. Macnamara’s tribute of thanks to the retiring President 
was as full of generosity and enthusiasm as it well could be, 
and was rounded off with a pleasing little presentation in the 
form of an admirable statuette of “The Half-Timer,” modelled 
by Mr. Earthrowl, an art master under the London School 
Board. (A photograph of the study appears on the cover of 
Tue Practica, Treacuer for this month.) Mr. Waddington, 
“the Wilberforce of the child factory slave,” replied with 
emotion, Mr. Clancy was introduced, and representatives 
settled themselves afresh in their seats for the presidential 
address. 

+ * * + * * 

No doubt most of my readers have read Mr. Clancy’s 
lucubration elsewhere. It dwelt, of course, with qualified 
gratitude, on the Superannuation Act of last session, and 
congratulated the retiring President on the splendid majority 
cast in favour of Mr. Robson’s Half-time Bill. It said all 
that it was expected to say on the question of insecurity of 
tenure, and pleaded for a codal clause that no teacher should 
be dismissed except for some just and assigned cause. After 
a reference to the “criminal apathy” of the country in the 





ON THE WAY TO THE CONFERENCE HALL. 


matter of compulsory attendance and short school life, it 
passed on to what seemed to me an ill-timed pronouncement 
on the question of definite doctrinal instruction. The em 
ployment of the unqualified practitioner was severely ani 
medverted upon, and the address concluded with a peroration 
setting forth the mission of the teacher. Mr. Clancy, like 
several of his predecessors in the chair, was handicapped 
in having to deliver a written address. Few men have the 
faculty of importing an air of spontaneity into the delivery 
of a carefully-prepared paper. One could wish that ou 
presidents most of whom are practised public speakers 
would draw up a précis of their points for the press, and 
then address Conference out of the fullness of their hearts. If 
they would do this, there would be an end to the exodus 
of the “old hands” immediately the presidential address is 
announced. 
+ + . + + * 

The foreign deputations, I thought, acquitted themselves 
admirably. Scotland—happily the tomahawk is now buried 

led off in the person of Mr. Thompson, President of the 
E.L.S., who was decidedly humorous in claiming for his ass 
ciation the frosty virtue which Jonathan Oldbuck claimed 
for his sisters—-the virtue of antiquity. Ireland sent M) 
Gamble, who said his say well. Then followed M. Desmedt, 
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who touched a funereal note in referring to the late Mr. 
Addiscott as one “who devoted a noble and patriotic life 
to the cause of education and to the service of the children.” 
M. Burniat, on behalf of the Belgian teachers, added a further 
graceful reference to the life-work of our departed friend ; 
and M. Van Dam of Rotterdam, speaking for his unpro- 
nounceable association in Holland, made Conference hold 
both its sides. Miss Webb, on behalf of the Co-operators, 
brought up the rear; and when Mr. Jackman’s election as 
Vice-President had been announced, everybody hurried 
away to snatch a hasty meal preparatory to the excitements 
of an eagerly-anticipated private session, timed to commence 
one hour later. 
4 ‘ a * + * 

Distrust was in the air. The Jeffries scandal had created 
a deep-seated suspicion, and the report of the examiners of 
accounts had sent many statistical members to the detailed 
balance-sheet in the spirit of Sherlock Holmes. ‘The session 

the first evening session ever held at Conference— was one 
over which most representatives would be glad to draw a 
veil. Innuendoes and suggestions of malversation flew about 
wholesale, and Conference was little better than a bear garden. 
Possibly the air is now cleared, but the process was a wretched 
business while it lasted. The fact is that Conference has 
grown far too unwieldy for anything but public demonstra- 
tions. It is absurd to expect seventeen hundred people to 


THE CONFERENCE HALL. 


calmly and judicially pronounce an opinion on matters of 
detail. We shall have to reform the whole system. Prob- 
ibly we shall find it advantageous to retain the Easter Con- 
ference for purely educational meetings, and agree to refer 
our domestic affairs to a small elective body meeting in Lon- 
lon at the close of the year. It was a blessed relief to slip 
iway from the rancour of the Guildhall to the serener air ot 
Newnham—sacred to awesome ladies who grapple with Greek 
legiacs and the differential calculus, but given over on the 
resent occasion to charming music, light refreshments, and 
ipps speech making. 

" * * 5 . e 
Tuesday, to me, was the most satisfying day of the whole 
eek-—indeed, it was the educational day. | After the city 
ithers of York had offered a cordial invitation to us to meet 
ithin their hospitable walls next year, and had retired with 
i delighted acceptance, we heard Mrs. Sophie Bryant ex 

wound with infinite skill and charming moderation the claim 
f women as teachers. Then an interlude on the inspection 
infant schools followed, and the Conference roared over a 
ries of ludicrous reports on the work of the lower babies. 
We knew those reports ; they came from Leeds. Professor 
lebb’s masterly plea for the unity of education, delivered 
ith ail the classic grace associated with his name, came 
xt; and we finished the morning with an excursion into 


OL! 


those educational +] which some ‘of our leaders find so 
fascinating, but which, [am convinced, the average member 
of Conference sets down as mere leather and prunella, 


+ 


. + + + + 
The Senate House function the crowning function of Con 


THE SENATE HOUSE, 


ference—was especially pleasing. Floor and gallery were 
filled with an expectant crowd, somewhat subdued, perhaps, 
by the formal gravity of their novel surroundings, but, 
nevertheless, glowing with a very real satisfaction at 
the honour about to be paid vicariously to every 
member of the N.U.T. Scarlet gow ned doctors strolled 
in; the new M.A.’s arrived, wearing their robes with 
a grace, and vainly endeavouring to conceal their very 
wardonable pride; the Registrar, with his great brass 
yound roll of honour, took his place; the ushers called 
* Silence!” and we got upon oul legs to greet the Vice 
Chancellor. Preceded ly the Esquire Bedells, carry 
ing what the irreverent undergraduate terms “ pokers,” 
Dr. Hill advanced to the gilded chair of honour, look 
ing for all the world like an ancient picture of a dead 
and gone Justiciar of William the Norman’s day, 
Then Professor Jebb, in a perfect piece of sonorous 
Latinity, lauded the N.U.T., proclaimed the virtues 
of our President and General Secretary, and presented 
each in turn for the degree of Master of Arts. The 
Latin formulas were pronounced, we duly cheered the 
lucky recipients, the Senate was dissolved in a sen 
tence, and the procession filed out to the noble Fitz 
william Museum, where the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. 
Hill were * At Home” to every member of Conference. 
+ 4 + + + 
The Conference dinner in the magnificent hall of 
Trinity——the hall of Tennyson, Carlyle, Maurice, and 
Ruskin— wound up the day. Dinner in such lordly surround 
ings almost rose to the level of an act of worship. Seven cen 
turies of tradition seemed focussed in the place, and wherevet 


THE HALL OF TRINITY, 


the eve rested amidst the sumptuous carving and gilding, the 
portrait of a king of men looked down upon the animated 
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throng The venerabie Master of Trinity made the Spee h of 
the evening in proposing the toast of the N.ULT a yvraciou 
and yvraceful address which will long live in the memory. 
By the way, the ladies were especially honoured in) being 


permitted to dine in the hall 
stand, has a lady dined within its precincts, that lady being 
He Maj tv the (Jueen 


Only one before, | under 


+ * 

The sun shone out on Wednesday morning and seduced 
many representatives from the path of duty. They were 
discussing Dr. Macnamara’s resolution on the popular con 
trol of education, and the Finsbury scheme, inside the Guild 
hall. QOutsitle, many of us were visiting the colleges and 
trolling in the famous “backs.” Reprehensible doubtless, 
but delightful certainly. Nor were we niore eager for work 
in the afternoon. There was a boys’ football match in aid 











MK. J. W. ILIFPFR, M.A. MK. F. CHANTLER, M.A. 


Chairman Cambridge Conference Hon. See. Cambridge Conferenee 


Comimertter Committee 


of the Charities, and that was quite a sufficient excuse fer 
It was perhaps a little ungrateful te be 
absent when the formal votes of thanks were moved to the 
local Conference officials, who had so ardently vied with one 


plavin truant 


another during the week in promoting the comfort and eon 
Few of us will readily forget ‘the 
courtesy and consideration we received at the hands of 


Messrs. [lithe and Chantler, 


ventence of the visitors 


* 
After a clay in the open air, we could not conscientioushsy 
do less than attend the private session in the evening 
From the first one was glad to see that a revulsion of 


feet hacl etom 
0 Execeutive 


The pettiness of many of the attacks 
expenditure had come home to the repre 

sentatives, and altogether a healthier tone was evident. 
Mr. Peaker’s defence of the “ House of Lords” brought Mr. 
Hearn to his feet with an oration which must rank with the 
fitiest peeches ever heard ino Conference Powerful, re 
stramed, polished, dramacic, it was a triumph of vindication, 
ane worthy Ultimately we 
passed’ the balance-sheet and went our way seme to the 
rural teachers’ meeting, where Dr. Macnamara poured out 
the vials of his wrath on the national negleet of village edu 
cation, and some to the splendul medley of entertarmments 
provided at ELomerton New College by the Principal, Mr. 
+. ©. Horohin, M.A. and his indefatigable staff. 


of anv assembly in the world, 


* * * . + 
Storm signals were fiving when we met on Thurscday 
Inorning te thrash out ‘the deplorable question, Should the 


erviees of Mr. Jeffries ‘be retamed m connection with the 
Benevolent and @rphan Funds” ‘Happily, the hurvicanes of 
curler sessions had abmest 'blewn themselves out. Ther 
were fierce gusts, of course, but, generally speaking, tly 
itinosphertc conditin was distimethyeahuer than most of us 
expected, The sessien was rematkable for the manner in 
which Conferenee threw over the reeemmendations of the 
Executive, and pointed out a simple and satisfactory solution 
of the whole problema solution which was so clear that 
‘ natirvelled how the Executive came to miss it. Neo doubt 
Mr. Bowden's passionate indictment of Mr. Jeffries had its 
tufluence ; but | thought the representatives, from the first 
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moment of the SeSS1ON, had fully decided upon the course of 
action. It was a feregone conclusion that Mr. Jeffries 
should cease to have 
any connection with the 
Funds. It was equally 
certain that Conference 
would temper justice 
with mercy,and provide 
a post for him in an- 
other capacity. I sup- 
pose it was almost in- 
evitable that there 
should have been a 
change in the treasurer- 
ship, though it seemed 
not a little hard = to 
throw over Mr. Devon 
shire after his almo t 
lifelong service to the 
Funds. 


* * * 

I need not pause t> 
recall the splendid Re- 
‘ eption of Purses, or the 
capitally-organised and 
well-attended Ball. 
Both were feathers in 
the cap of Cambridge, 
and a direct challenge 
to ow York friends. 
Fridwy was a churlish, 
wiitry day—-wet, bleak, \ FINANCIAL CONCLAVE—MBSSRS. 
detestable. Wise indeed HAMILTON, HEARN, AND BALDWIN. 
were ‘those who staved 
in town ‘tothe morning session, and eschewed the temptations 
of what promised to be most attractive excursions. A large 
party shivered to Hatfield and back, and a hundred and 
fifty others made a pilgrimage by ‘train and brake to Wo 
burn Abbey. Jf anything could have mitigated the rigow 
af the weather, it would have been 
the :princely hospitality dispensed 
to ‘the latter party by the Duke of 
Bedford. 1 deeply sympathised 
with the members of ‘the Excursion 
Conmnittee. The Fates were against 
them. 

The Friday morning session re 
sulted, I was glad to learn, in the 
appointment of Mr. A. A. Thomas, 
b.A., as paid Secretary to the Ex 
aminations Board. The Union will 
have anable, hard-working, devoted 
servant in Mr. Thomas. 








+ + 





So Conference came to an end. . ve 
It was a Conference of strange con 
trasts-on the one side, the great 
serenity, the calm aloofness, the 
gracious culture of an ancient seat 
of learning ; on the other, the weary clamour of family jars. 
The one cannot readily fade from the memory. As for the 
other, we would pray, like Themistocles, for a talent of for 
getting. 





MK. MULLETT, M.A. 


Chairman Exveursion 
Comimitter 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CONFERENCE. 
lv is always instructive, if not always gratifving, “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” We had, therefore, asked a 
number of delegates and visitors to furnish the readers of 
Tue PracricaL Tracner with their impressions of — the 
recent Conference For want of space We are compell dl to 
limit our selection of HU pressions received to three rite ly 
those of Mr. J. G Thompson, I. E.LS., the President of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, and MM. Gaillard and 
Desmedt (France). In inserting these, we take the oppol 
tunity of cordially thanking our correspondents for theil 
ready and prompt response to our request, 
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SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Thompson writes: 








** Asked as a Scotch delegate our impressions of the N.U.T. 
Cambridge Conference, we are inclined to throw up our hands 
ina fashion suitable to the windmill country of the Fens, and 
cry, like an ancient brother of ours, * Pro-di-gi-ous!’ The 
foree, the tire, the fary owr English brethren throw into their 
work is, to the calm, cold, cautious northerner, a revelation. 
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What is it, we may well ask, gives to the southern teacher his 
rapidity of thought, his fluency of tongue, his vehemence of 
resture ? Is it the larger allowance he metes out for himself 
of roast-beef, of plum-pudding, or of bitter beer’ Or is it due 
to climatic influence? Of course, England is midway between 
Scotland and France, but we think the Demosthenic power of 
Conference represents a position nearer our Gallic friends than 
Nise lves. 










Had we shut our eyes on certain stages of the pro 
ceedings, we could have fancied ourselves in Paris on the eve of 
i revolution, 








‘ But this marvellous energy showed itself not only in strong 
declamations and seathing denunciations; it appeared as markedly 
in the hearty laugh at all sallies of wit, and the ready applause 
of all that pleased Conference. So we were led to speculate how 
much of the speaker's strength was due to the lively sympathy 
fan alert audience. We have more to learn as hearers than as 
peakers from our English brethren. For, after all, we should 
like to have impassioned speech reserved tor cases able to show 
eflicient cause for vehement declamation, and to preserve calm 
omposure for ordinary business. But there is a guillotine in the 
hape of a bell that descends ruthlessly at set intervals, and 
peakers are led to crowd and deliverances into 
burning periods at a furious rate. To such, however, a striking 
mtrast was offered by the cultured grace 

Cambridge, Dr. Butler, Master ot Trinity, the clear-cut 
wsicism of Jebb, and the silver-tongued, yvenial 
watory of Dr. Hill, Vice-Chancellor of the University, not to 
peak of lady Ciceros like Mrs. Burgwin, Miss Hughes, Mrs 
Dr.) Bryant, and others, whose high-toned eloquence is almost 
hevond praise. - 

**No onecouldattend Conference without having his educational 
isceptibilities and capabilities alike stimulated and strength 
ned, or without feeling that, whether or not the avocation of 
will ranked on a par with the 
wned professions, financially and socially, it is fast coming to 
recognized as equally dignified and beneficent and sacred. 
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Ve J. Gaillard r sponds us follows: 


*Permettez-moi, a mon 
nes impressions sur le 
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Cambridge, ot je représentais, avee mon collégue, M 

I’ Association des Instituteurs du Département du Nord 
* Je ne me faisais Pabord aucune idee de ce qu'eétait réeellement 

Union nationale des Instituteurs anglais. 


Desmedt, 


de la JUeaIs Uh pre 
apres nos associations locales, ol nos interéts sont diseutes avec 
talent resolutions n'ont pas aupros 
des pouvoirs publics cette force que leur donnerait un congres 
national de toutes les associations locales federées 

“TL Union nationale des Instituteurs anglais, avec ses 
membres, constitue une foree redoutable 
autoriteées sont obliges de compter, 

“Cest le levier qui leur permettra la realisation de toutes 
leurs revendications, et particuliérement la sécurité de leur 
position et Passurance de leur tranquillité pour leurs vieuwx jours, 

*Cest aussi par la puissance de cette Union et la solidarité 
de ses membres quils parviendront 


sans doute, mais dont les 


41.000 


avec laquelle les 


d élever le niveau moral et 
intellectuel du pays, en étudiant dans leurs congreés les meilleures 
methodes pour education de la jeunesse, 

“Grace a elle, ils sont deja arrives a des résultats remarquables, 
et Tinstruction lui doit les progres considérables quelle a realises 
dlepuis 1870. 

* Leurs députeés, Mr. Gray, Mr. Yoxall, ete., les défendent aA 
la Chambre des Communes, avee autant de dévouement que de 
talent, jusqu’d la limite extreme de leurs droits. 

** Je conserverai le meilleur souvenir de ce s de Cam 
bridge, tant par le cordial accueil que nows avons recu partout 
que par Vintérét que présentaient les discussions, 

** Mais ce qui ma le plus frappeé, cest le grand nombre ces 
auditeurs Qu assistent auX reunlons 5 


Cong 


le bon ordre, la «cis 
cipline qui régne dans ces longues séances, ob la voix du president 
toujours est ecoutee et respectee 5 e'estaussi Vhabilite des orateures, 
c'est encore et surtout la large part que les charmantes institu 
trices anglaises prennent aux débats. Elles font non seulement 
la grace et le charme de ces réunions, mais ellos contribuent a 


c'est 


leur succes, 

**En terminant, Monsieur le Directeur, permettez-moi de 
protiter de cette occasion pour remercier nos collégues d Angle 
terre Vavoir bien voulu nous inviter a leur Congres,” 


M. Desmedt records his Ty) ressions thus: 


“Vous me demandez mon 


Conterence de 


impression sur la 


Cambridge. [IL n’est bien dithicile de rassembler quelques idées, 
Vous mavez tous comble, 
** Monsieur le Viee Chancelier a été charmant pour moi, Je 


forme des veoux pour le sucess de la vieille Universite de Cam 
bridge si forte de ses traditions glorieuses. Je sais que les deux 
choses que P Universite de Cambridge aime par-dessus tout sont 
la science et la liberté, et je massecie avec tous les cours 
ment anglais & la prosperite croissante de cette universite 
‘Ce que j'ai admiré en ccoutant vos discussions, c'est que vou 
nétes les prisonniers ni de certains groupes, ni de certaines ider 
vous n’étes les prisenniers ni de vos ministres du culte, ni de vos 
autorités locales: 


vrai 


Vous étes les prisonniers de vos idées, et vous 
ne connaissez pas d’autre servitude, 
(est beau cela. Ll mr semblé ausai qu 

maleré les differences dopini 
mais dith 

ences qui doivent aider a votre mutuell 
estime, a votre dternelle concorde ve 
hommes du comiteée exccutif et vos deu 
membres du Parlement ont fait admir 
ablement A la Conférence, et hors de | 
Conterence, la politique de ceux qu 





— fhe 
CHES NCCeSSAlVESs AU PrOgres, 


pensent aux autres, Coest que, voyer 


vous, cher monsieur, je aime pas ra 
la politique du poing fermé pour com 


hattre, aussi est-ce avee un grand plaisir 











que ) al constaté chez tons vos membres 
du comitd, conservateurs ou racdicaux, Me 


DESMBDT, 
1 bonne pelitique de la main tendue French Delegate 


pour secourir les petite Cela ost 

tres noble, et cela devrait 
Je vous félicite de votre: esprit large, de vos idées liberi 
Vous ne formez pas les pertes du sanctuaire. Vous ne 
pas Ctre une petite église, mais la grande ¢ylise pouvant content 


tous les instituteurs et institutrices.” 


encore tres beau et partout oxister 


voulez 


, Limited) is by 


The New Penny Magazine (Cassell and Co 


this time well known as a wonderful example of what a penny 
can purchase of wholesome literature Phe first volume is now 
before us, and, in its strong, handsome binding, forms a remark 


ible storehouse of good popular reading, varied in character und 
well illustrated We can testify from practical experiment that 
it is a popular book with boys. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


VERY practical purpose is undoubtedly served, and a 

d good deal of genuine interest aroused, by the exhibi 
tion of books, school materials, and educational appliances 
which takes place annually in connection with the ‘Teachers’ 
Conference. The gathering of so many hundreds of repre- 
sentative teachers from all parts of the country affords a 
capital opportunity ‘or the publishers to bring their wares 
under the notice of likely customers, and the latter gladly 
avail themselves of such a favourable occasion to become in 
some measure acquainted with the newest helps to teaching. 

The show at Cambridge surpassed, in many respects, those 
of former years. It was held in the Corn Exchange, a large 
building situated close in the rear of the Guildhall, where 
the Conference was held, and it was in every way admirab'y 
suited for the purpose. The main portion of the building, 
ordinarily occupied by farmers’ market-stands, measures 
some fifty-four yards long and as many feet wide. This 
space, for the purposes of the exhibition, was divided into 
three broad avenues, and along each side of these a con 
tinuous series of stalls ranged almost the entire length of 
the building. The place was extremely well-lighted from the 
roof, so the abundant wall-space was available .for the dis- 
play of maps, pictures, charts, and lesson-sheets, and it was 
utilised to the full 

As at Cheltenham, the most striking feature was the re- 
markable number and variety of the appliances intended for 
visible illustration and practical demonstration ; and, owing 
to the width of the gangways, it was possible to see these 
exhibits to great advantage 

Since the number of exhibiting firms exceeded sixty, it 
would carry us beyond the limits of our space if we attempted 
to give details about each stall, or even to mention all the 
objects worthy of special attention. But this is really the 
less necessary because, in our review columns, month by 
month, we bear witness te the fertility of the educational 
press, and endeavour to guide our readers in the choice of 
school-books and scholastic apparatus. 





MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SONS’ STALL. 


\ few firms distinguish themselves by almos® confining 
their exhibits to long range: of books for school use, for 
students, for prizes, and school libraries. In this class may 


be mentioned Messrs. Bell and Son, Blackwood, Burns and 
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Oates, the Cambridge University Press, W. Collins and Co., 
Hetfer of Cambridge, Jarrold and Co., Longmans, Green, and 
Co., and Macmillan and Co. 

Others add to books a considerable variety of other articles 

such as maps, prints, 
drawing-sheets, and dia- 
grams. Thus Abbott, 
Jones, and Co. add to 
their books scientific dia- 
grams; Blackie and Sons 
show a series of maps and 
drawing-sheets in boxes: 
Cassell and Co, show pic- 
torial helps to teaching, - 
and W. and R. Chambers 
object -lesson sheets: 
Chapman and Hall a 
number of .aids to art 
teaching—-designs, vases, 
casts, and apparatus ; Gill 
and Sons a set of new 
cartographic maps. Ed- 
ward Arnold, besides his 
various sets of new read- 
ing-books, including one 
adapted to serve local 
interest, and another, the 
“Ranger” Series of 
abridyments of popular Ls eet PORTAL Gh. 
stories, showssomeacinir- 
able decorative pictures of flowers and animals. Sampson, 
Low, and Marston press forward the claims of Jackson's 
Upright Writing, and offer also for inspection their important 
work on New Methods in Education, and the really remark 
able artistic work, The Life of Christ, illustrated by M. J. 
Tissot. Many who saw these handsome volumes at Cam- 
bridge probably regretted that their cost placed them out of 
reach. M‘Dougalls exhibit some tasteful record-forms. 

The National Society and the Religious Tract Society dis- 
tinguish their stalls by the attractive show of Scripture and 
religious prints, the latter having also a well-constructed 
model of Herod’s Temple. 

T. Nelson and Sons exhibit their many series of school 
books, some new sets of wall-sheets for object teaching, and 
an excellent set of illustrations for Standard II. geography. 

Among new-comers into the ranks of educational publishers 
are to be noted G. Newnes and Co, and A. Pearson and Co. 
The former publishes the Golden Rule Readers, with an 
ethical basis, and the characteristically-named 77t-Bits Copy 
Books ; while Pearsons show a useful series of maps and the 
earliest issues of their Attractive Readers, which were repre- 
sented at the Cheltenham exhibition only by framed sets of 
the illustrations. Judging from a hurried glance, Messrs. 
Pearson’s books appear richly to deserve their title. 

G. Philip and Sons have an extensive display of maps an | 
prints for schoolroom walls, and are rivalled in the same 
line by Bacon and Co. and by A. Johnston. Bacon's chart 
of Poisonous Plants is a beautiful production, and is likely to 
be of great use. 

The show of certain exhibitors is of such remarkable range 
that it seems to cover the whole field of educational ente1 
prise. Of these, E. J. Arnold of Leeds, A. Brown and 
Sons (another Yorkshire firm), and the Educational Supp!y 
Association, must be specially mentioned. In each case the 
exhibits include maps, pictures, wall-sheets, cabinets of ob 
jects, mechanical contrivances, and all sorts of helps to the 
teaching of practical and scientific subjects. A very note- 
worthy feature in Messrs. E. J. Arnold and Sons’ is the set 
of coloured relief maps of portions of England. It wou'd 
be well if every school had one of these excellent mode's. 

Another object that seems to give promise of being useful is 
a contrivance for rapidly sharpening drawing pencils. The 
object-lesson cabinets are arranged on an admirable plan, 
and the large photographs and the A. L. coloured photo 
graphs are extremely effective as school decorations. 

While, as we have seen, some of the houses represented 
cover the whole range of appliances, others limit themselves 
toa particular class of goods. Thus the Teachers’ Company, 
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Redditch, show drawing appliances, and especially models ; 
Charles and Dible have an extensive show of kindergarten 
materials; William Harbutt of Bath exhibits the clean 
modelling material, plasticine, which is now supplied in 
various colours ; Townson and Mercer show scientific instru- 
ments in great variety ; and the Yorkshire Educational 
Supply Association show benches and tools for use in manual 
training. These illustrate in a striking manner certain con- 
spicuous features in modern educational development. 

Other exhibits illustrate the modern movement in a some- 
what different way. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, in addition 
to their well-known “ Avon” and “Ideal” series, put short- 
hand well to the front ; and no fewer than four typewriters 
are on view—the Bar-Lock, the Empire, the Remington, and 
the Williams. These and the “Trypograph” manifolding 
apparatus testify to the growing demand for time-saving 
appliances in education and in business, as also does the 
exhibit of the Coventry Scholastic Cycling Company. 

Our own particular stand was quite up to date ; for besides 
a display of our Object Lesson Supplements and a pile of the 
latest issues of Tue Practica, TeacuEer and The Practical 
Teacher's Art Monthly, we had close to us an Edison-Bell phon- 
ograph in full working order. Our booklet Who's Who at 
Conference was unmistakably popular, and an object of con- 
stant consultation. To the representatives it seems to have 
served the purpose of a reference library. To ourselves it 
was a great pleasure at the exhibition to meet old friends, 
to make new ones, to receive suggestions, and especially to 
listen to the hearty compliments and thanks of those who 
have found in our journals constant and welcome help. 

It is, of course, no secret that many of the publishers’ 
representatives are ex-teachers, who have preferred, probably 
for good and substantial reasons, to turn from the world of 
school to the world of business. But there are some who 
remain in active work as teachers, and yet endeavour to 
extend the use of some pet contrivance of their own to other 
schools. And we are glad to meet again such well-known 
scholastic friends as Mrs. Hibbert of Shrewsbury, with her 
ingenious knitting apparatus and other valuable specialities ; 
Miss Lambert, with her paragon needlework frame; Mr. 
Towers, with his word-building machine, which will almost 
keep up with his rapid explanations ; and Mr. J. Wollman, 
with his clever contrivance for adapting old desks, at a small 
cost, to the recent requirement of the Education Depart- 
ment, that when a desk is used for writing its inner edge 
must be vertically over the front edge of the seat. 

Messrs. Cresswell, Ball, and Co., and the Educational 
Musical Instrument Company, exhibit pianos on which now 
and then lively strains are heard: and stalls at which music 
for schools is displayed in abundance are furnished by 
Messrs. Curwen and Sons, and by Novello and Co, 

We must not omit mention of Messrs. Hardtmuth’s ex 
hibit of lead pencils. The Koh-i-noor pencil is really an 
excellent one, and the series of drawing-pencils—lead and 
coloured chalks—are worthy of a trial. This firm also shows 
a new fountain pen—the Koh-i-noor—for which, as a single 
feed pen, certain advantages are claimed over others in the 
market. A very complete case to illustrate the manufacture 
of lead-pencils has been fitted up, and is supplied by Messrs. 
Hardtmuth. 

We might greatly extend this notice by further particular- 
ising, but we do not wish to weary our readers. Our ramble 
has brought us to the northern end of the hall, where we 
find ourselves among a stock of desks, easels, partitions, and 
other school furniture, shown by Wake and Dean, Hammer 
and Co., and some other companies. But more attractive 
than these we find the 


FINE ART ANNEXE, 
which here opens out on the western side. 

This is a new feature of the Publishers’ Exhibition, and 
one which we trust will be maintained and extended in 
future years. The idea, we believe, is mainly due to Mr. 
R. S. Wood of Bolton, and the execution at Cambridge has 
been in the hands of Mr. Horobin, who are both to be 
congratulated on the success of their plans and their efforts. 
The four walls of a large and lofty room, as well as some 
screens in the centre, are hung with an admirable selection 


of engravings, photographs, and coloured pictures con 
tributed by publishers and other friends. The most ex 
tensive exhibit is a series of thirty-six beautiful engravings 
and etchings sup- 

plied by H. 

Graves and Co., 

the well-known 

printsellers. 

Among these are 

fine examples 
after Anadell. 
Landseer, Leigh- 

ton, Sant, and 

Turner. The Art 

Association — for 

Schools sends a 

number of its 

publications — in 

colour as well as 

engravings. = G. 

Bell and = Sons 

show some of the 

characteristic col- 

oured cartoons 

known as the 

Fitzroy Pictures. 

Cassell and Co. 

send a number 

of interesting 

studies, drawings 

and  photogray 

ures. Some very 

delicate and at- 

tractive coloured 

picturesof flowers 

are shown by 

Blackie and Sons 

and by G. Philip MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SONS’ STALL, 
and Son. 

An extremely interesting exhibit is a set of six panels 
in terra-cotta sculpture by the famous artist, G. Tinworth. 
These are contributed by Doulton and Co. With them we 
must notice also the exquisite photographic reproductions 
of eight of Mr. Tinworth’s scriptural reliefs sent by Gladwell 
and Co, From Gibbons, Hinton, and Co., of Brierley Hill, 
come fine examples of artistic dado tiles, hearth panels, anc 
ornaments in majolica, 

O. Newmann and Co, exhibit some fine illustrations of 
classical subjects, and A. Johnston and W. and A. K. John 
ston some chromo-lithographs illustrating history and topog 
raphy. 

The large A. L. photographs of K.J. Arnold, and similar 
pictures from the Educational Supply Association, occupy a 
prominent position, as also do the beautiful coloured photo 
graphs of the Photochrom Company. This company has 
recently developed its operations in 
one or two new directions. It has 
undertaken the work of process 
reproduction in half-tone and other 
forms, and of this branch of its 
work, carried on at Tunbridge 
Wells, a pleasing account is given 
in a neat brochure, “An Artistic 
Industry in an Artistic Town.” 

Very large bromide prints of York 

and Lincoln cathedrals hanging on 

the walls bear witness to the ex 

cellent results obtained. Another 

branch of the work seems to hive 

less affinity with photography «n | 

the pictorial art. The same com —. ow & mane 
pany exhibit some really exquisite Siete ited 
specimens of natural objects pre Committee 

served by a new process which r 

tains the actual colours. Among the examples shown are 
the green lizard, a salamander, some pieces of coral with th 
zoophytes still attached, and some magnificent buttertlies and 
moths. These objects, shown in cases with convex glass 
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fronts, are highly ornamental as well as useful, and their 
production seems to mark a new departure in some branches 
of science study. 

\ large consignment of art pictures for schools collected in 
Holland from many sources by the genial and popular Dutch 
representative, Mignheer Van Dam, or rather a portion of it, 
was on view ducing the latter part. of the week, not in the 
Art Annexe, but in a spare corner near the entrance to the 
Publishers’ Exhibition. It includédla series of capital educa- 
tional designs in colour, several coloured pictures illustrative 
of industrial and rural life in Holland, and a number of 
beautiful photographs supplied by the kindness of the civic 
authorities from the museum at Haarlem. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mijnheer Van Dam for the trouble he took in 
providing so interesting a collection. 

\ very neat booklet presented to visitors contained a 
catalogue of the pictures exhibited, and forms a pleasing 
souvenir of this admirable exhibition, The idea is one to 
be highly commended, and is another step in the direction 
we have advocated in our papers on Art Pictures for School- 
room Walls. It indicates a growing recognition of the fact 
that the schoolroom is not merely the anteroom for the world 
of business, where draughts of knowledge must be swallowed 
in order to acquire fitness for future work to be done, but a 
place where the whole nature must be cultivated, and where 
the youth of the nation may be inspired with high thoughts 
and: prepared to appreciate the world of Letters and Art as 
well as of Science and Industry. 


De tale « ‘ww — 


THE HEADS OF THE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP LIST. 


() receiving the Queen’s Scholarship List, we com- 
municated at once with the head boy and the head 
irl, with a view to obtaining from them some information 
is to their preparation for the examination in which each 
of them had attained such a distinguished position. Mr. 
Dennis EK. Yarnold has supplied us with a detailed account 
of his training, which contains so many suggestions likely 
to be valuable to future candidates, that we gladly print it 
in full, and commend it to the consideration of those of our 
readers who may be preparing for the Scholarship Examina- 
tion. Ina letter we have received from him, Mr. Yarnold 
tells us that, though he has not definitely used this journal in 
his Scholarship work, he “has frequently read it, is familiar 
with its splendid style, and commends it to everybody.” 

Miss Mary Ellen Wood, the first on the girls’ list, sends 
the information we asked for in the form of brief notes, 
We feel sure that many 
if our veaders will be interested in the facts embodied in 
these short papers ; and while we heartily congratulate our 
voung contributors, we thank them for enabling us to place 
their « Xperience on re ord for the benefit of others. 


MR. DENNIS E. YARNOLD. 

*‘T have been requested by the editor of Tur 
PracticaL Tracnek to write a short article on my 
career in view of my recent success at the Queen's 
Scholarship Examination. My early life has not been 
in any way remarkable, and it is only within the last 
year that [ have become known outside the cirele of my 
own friends. The place of my birth was a little village 
called Sidemoor, neal Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire. 
Flere; for the first nine years of my career, I enjoyed the 
benefits of a life in the country, the last part of the time 
living on # farm which my father was working as a 
hobby in conjunction with his other business. 

, Shortly after the death of my mother (when I was 
eight vears of age) we came to Leicester, and afte: 
finishing my schoolboy life at this town, I was appointed 
by the Leicester School Board as a-candidate for the 
profession of pupil teacher, and took up my post with 
mv recent schoolmaster, Mr. G. F. Cross, under whose 


which we also print as received 


ive Thad prepared for the examination for candidature, * 


‘During 


my apprenticeship I had the inestimable 


benefit of being attached to one of the best pupil 
teacher centres in the kingdom, directed by 'T. R. 
Ryder, Esq., B.A., Mus. Bac., to whose excellent ov- 
ganisation the Leicester Pupil-Teacher Centre owes its 
present state of efficiency. Under his supervision my 
course of study has been wisely mapped out for me, and 
to every: part of the Scholarship curriculum has been 
assigned its due portion of my time each week. 

“ While studying for the Queen’s Scholarship, my only 
outdoor recreations were cycling and walking, and my 
favourite pastime .was music. During my preparation 
for the examination I received invaluable assistance 
from my esteemed schoolmaster and friend, Mr. G. F. 
Cross, who has taken care that the practical part of my 
training should not be neglected by entrusting me from 
the commencement of my teaching career with a part or 
the whole of one of the standards, and thus giving me.a 
good knowledge of the whole school work. Chiefly to his 
splendid tuition in history, and to the efficient efforts of 
our geography instructor, Mr. W. H. Breeze, F.R.G.S., 
I owe my success in obtaining ‘ H.’ and ‘G.’ 

“In my studies I don’t know that I used any 
special text-books, except in English language and his- 
tory. I used Professor Meiklejohn’s Grammar, which 
was very ably supplemented by the chatty lectures of 
our tutor, Mr. F. Gator, B.A. Although English is 
generally considered a dry subject, I never found it se, 
especially when we came to study the building up of the 
language and its literature. Mr. Gator has such wide 
reading in his subject 
that he is never at a 
loss to make the lesson 
bristle with interest 
inginformation, which 
cloes one far more good 
than ‘stewing’ over a 
text-book. Healways 
made special points of 
groups of writers, and 
the comparison and 
contrast of styles, pay 
ing very little atten 
tion to dates of 
authors. 

“Our essay- writing 
was supervised by the 
Centre class director, 
Mr. Ryder. Mr. Ry- 
der is a man who | 

| 











knows something of 
everything. He never 
gave us any informa- MR. DENNIS K. YARNOLD, 
tion that we might 

easily find out for ourselves ; he said his time was too 
valuable. I think his greatest genius must lie in his 
power of criticism. Scarcely any student ever wrote an 
essay in which our master could not find some weak 
point, and show us how to improve on it. 

“Our instructor in arithmetic, Mr. A. Ball, B.A., 
used about every suitable text-book to be found, and used 
also his fertile ingenuity to select all the most typical 
examples suitable for Section LII. on the Scholarship 
paper. 

“In history | used Osmond Airy’s text-book, and also 
Ransome’s smaller. The latter is a good book, which 
comfortably covers the Queen's Scholarship Syllabus, 
but I chiefly used Airy. This book is very compre- 
hensive, and rather unsuitable for the use of a private 
Scholarship student, but with a history tutor like ours 
we found it very valuable. Mr. Cross paid great 
attention to the causes and effects of events—to the 
growth of one event out of another—and to the con- 
stitutional history of the country. He has had such a 
wide experience in the subject, having been tutor for 
about fifteen years, that he is almost able to forecast 
the examination paper, and in the special reign this 
year he had given us the very same questions that 
appeared on the history paper. 
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“While studying in geography, I read through Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn’s and part of Gill’s Student’s Geog- 
raphy, but 1 am quite certain that the most useful 
geography is to be learned from a clear atlas and wide 
newspaper and journalistic reading. Books of voyages 
and travels furnish much geographical information in 
an interesting form. Too much attention cannot be 
paid to sketch maps made by the student himself. Our 
tutor, Mr. Breeze, scarcely ever gave a question which 
did not embody several of these sketches, and the result 
was that every student gained a good general knowledge 
of the globe. To be successful in this important study, 
a person must be up to date in his information. He 
must be familiar with such events as the construction 
of the ‘Cape to Cairo’ and ‘Siberian’ Railways ; with 
such expressions as the ‘Mailed Fist,’ ‘Sick Man,’ 
‘Open Door of Trade,’ ete., ete. And this, together 
with a wide commercial intelligence, can only be gained 
from the every-day press. 

“Our master of method, Mr. Pearson, is also a man 
of great experience and high repute in his subject. He 
did not give us any reading to prepare from any text- 
book, but devoted the whole of our time to the study 
of his notes, which are based entirely on previous ex- 
antnation questions. It is a certain fact that any one 
who thoroughly understood his notes could not fail to 
pass the examination in the Theory of Teaching ; and 
it is worthy of note that the answers to several of the 
qjuestions at the last December examination are to be 
found in them. As an answer to the question on criti- 
cism lessons, I simply reproduced Mr. Pearson’s notes 
exactly. 

“ Last, but most important of all, comes mathematics, 
to which are es more marks than to any other 
single subject. In this subject there is a hard task 
before the student who has not a competent tutor. Our 
instructor, Mr. Eastwood, is certainly a clever mathe- 
matician, and a teacher who has the interests of his 
pupils at heart. In algebra, he used with us Hall and 
Knight (elementary) for the Scholarship work, but he 
frequently supplemented this text-book with examples 
of his own. At deductions he is specially clever, and 
{ think he must have been somewhat disgusted at the 
simplicity of the papers this year after the training he 
had given us. 

“In studying for an examination like the Queen's 
Scholarship, where there is a great variety of subjects, 
the chief Vaiculty is to keep all of them well in hand, 
and not to devote too much time to one special subject. 
If a fellow is to do well in the examination, he must 
do well ‘all round.’ Every mark means a place, as a 
rule ; and it is not well to do good work in some sub- 
jects and badly in some others. If this is done, the 
student cannot expect to gain a good position on the 
list. It is a good plan, also, not to read for too long 
a period at a time, as the brain must necessarily become 
fatigued, and time is thus wasted. Lf the whole evening 
is free for study, it should be broken into two parts—the 
first rather longer than the second; and a sharp walk for 
half an hour should be taken between the two halves. 

“T think that with average ability from three to four 
hours per day of steady work from the end of the mid- 
summer vacation should suffice to cover the syllabus. 

“At the examination the golden rule is, ‘ Keep cool.’ 
It is fatal to lose one’s equanimity. Unless the mind 
is calm, it is impossible for a student to make the best 
use of the knowledge at his disposal, and hence he is 
<lisappointed at finding himself lower on the list than 
he should be. The greatest difficulty that presents itself 
at the examination is to find time to get all finished ; 
but this can be largely overcome by cultivating from 
the commencement of the apprenticeship a good flowing 
hand. £ 

“A little rule which was given to me before entering 
the examination, and which cannot be overrated in 
value, is: ‘Read the questions before attempting to 
answer them.’ It is also a good plan to answer the 
<juestion proposed by the examiner, and not to write 


a lengthy discourse on something altogether irrelevant 
to the subject.— Yours very truly, 
“Dennis E. Yarnowp.” 


MISS MARY ELLEN WOOD. 


“ Educated at Berridge Road Board School and People’s 
College, Nottingham. At the latter school I gained 
scholarships to the value of £36. 

“ Pupil teacher at People's College Higher-Grade Board 
School, Nottingham. 

“Trained at the Nottingham School Board Pupil- 
Teacher Centre. The valuable instruction received there 
from Mr. J. B. Hughes, the chief instructor, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. P. W. Evetts, B.A., has contributed much to 
my success. All through apprenticeship careful teaching 
and copious well-arranged notes have been given ; the 
various notebooks having been preserved, formed an 
invaluable aid in study- 
ing for the Scholarship 
Examination. 

“ Certificates. First 
Class in Advanced Hy 
giene, Advanced Physi 
ography, Freehand, 
Model. er 

“Passesin Elementary 
Magnetism and Elec 
tricity, Physiology, 
Theoretical Chemistry, 
Practical Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Mathe- 
matics (Stages I. and 
IT.). 

“ Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Drill Certificates. 

“ First Class in Third 
Division of College of 
Preceptors. 

“Ttook the Cambridge 
University | Extensicn 
Course of History in 
1898, and passed with 
distinction. 

“ Favourite Study.—Study of any description has always 
been a great pleasure to me, but [ think perhaps my 
favourite subjects are English and mathematics. ‘The 
knowledge of algebra was very helpful to me in the 
Scholarship Examination, since it enabled me to attempt 
successfully the highest marked questions in the paper 
on mathematics. 

“* Text-books used.— Grammar—Evapr Daniel's. History 

Meiklejohn’s, Green's. Geography—Brook’s. Mathe- 
matics —Layng’s Euclid, Hall and Knight’s Algebra. 
School Method —Garlick’s. French—lLongman’s. 

“Concerning my private study, much has been done by 
utilising spare moments, and by regular and systematic 
study for three hours every evening for some consider 
able time prior to the examination, 

“ Favourite Pastime.—Reading. I also found ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour's music in the middle 
of the evening's study very beneficial.” 


MISS MARY ELLEN WOOD, 


Sp og Pata — 


CONFERENCES 
WITH PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


VI.—ORGANISATION. 
W ITH regard to the organisation of a school, there is much 


that concerns the managers. Some of the defects under 
this head are consequently beyond the teacher's control, For 
instance, if infants are not supplied with suitable desks, or with 
suitable galleries fitted with desks according to modern require- 
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618 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ments, the teacher cannot be blamed for the defective housing of 
the children. There are many minor improvements, however, 
which a teacher can suggest to a manager; and when these sug- 
gestions are made, an estimate of the probable cost should be 
given if possible, for a man will be more likely to carry out an 
improvement when he knows what expense will be incurred 
than when he is partially or wholly ignorant of the prices of 
school furniture or material. We remember making a suggestion 
to the managers of a remote village school which at first quite 
alarmed them; but when asked if they admitted the apposite 
ness of the suggestion, they readily agreed that certainly the 
improvement, if made, would benefit the instruction and make 
the children more comfortable. They were then told that three 
pounds would probably cover the whole cost ; whereupon they 
were quite surprised, and promised to buy the required ap- 
paratus 

No matter how remiss the managers may be, an inspector can- 
not excuse a teacher who allows little children to seat themselves 
tailor-fashion on the floor of the schoolroom while they attempt 
to write or do their kindergarten exercises on the forms. Such 
& position is unnatural and injurious, gnd should not be allowed 
under any circumstances. There are few schools nowadays, let 
us hope, in which the young children are not supplied with suit 
able desks, even if they are children of the gallery classes. Some 
there are, however, that have yet to adopt simple plans for 
securing ordinary comfort for the little ones, which, after all, 
is the first indispensable condition to be looked for in a good 
bak hool. 

Nor can any satisfactory excuse be made for placing babies or 
very young infants under monitresses or young teachers when in 
the same school there are more experienced teachers available. 
One feels disposed occasionally to write the sad case of the little 
ones in verse—a desperate kind of feeling, it must be admitted 
when he hears in the distance the wailing of the babies on his 
approach to the school premises. Yes, verily, the babies have a 
grievance under such circumstances ; for young teachers expect 
too much from them—are tyrants, in fact, without knowing, of 
course, that they are acting with cruelty towards the tender 
natures under theif care. It is quite enough to see children 
playing at school in the streets to enable us to judge how severe 
they are one to another. One very simple but apparently neces 
sary implement is always in evidence, and whether this _ 
taneous demonstration of the cane comes from instinct or from 
experience is a matter which some naturalist will perhaps later 
on decide. But we are serious in our remarks withal, and 
earnestly hope that our words may serve the little ones a good 
turn 

These difficulties of organisation do not occur generally in well- 
equipped Board schools, where, as a rule, each class is under a 
separate adult teacher. But these large schools are not always 
free from serious defects. Certainly there is something wrong in 
the organisation of a school when two, three, four, or five hundred 
children are sent out into a small playground at the same time, 
especially if che office accommodation is limited ; and where this 
kind of thing oceurs, and the class teachers remain indoors, the 
defect of gevernment is extremely reprehensible. In large schools 
the children should go out to play in sections, and they should 
be well superintended to guard against misconduct; for mis 
chievous habits grow rapidly, even among young children, if 
teachers are not vigilant. Monitors or monitresses can never 
fitly take the place of experienced teachers in a matter requiring 
yreat tact and discrimination. 

School time-tables should be drawn up with a view to a good 
distribution of the recreation of the children; and in infant 
schools the time-tables should allow for short, brisk lessons as 
far as Pp wuss bole ° 

The warming and ventilation of the schoolrooms are not always 
attended to as they should be. The thermometers, though often 
hung in CONSP LC HOS plac ‘Ss, Appear to be seldom referred to, and 
one finds great variety of temperature in the rooms of a large 
school, and unfortunately suffers much inconvenience in conse- 
uence \ thoughtful teacher of our aequaintance checked a 
prevailing tendency to sore throats among her staff by carefully 
ittending to the warming and ventilation of the classrooms. 
When she took charge of the school in question, she found that 
the assistants worked on revardless of all necessary precautions 
in these respects; and by insisting on certain rules which she 
laid down for the guidance of the staff, she was successful in 
materially improving the health of her assistants. Of course 
it is necessary to have thermometers that will work correctly. 
Cheap instruments are often faulty and useless, unless they are 
yuaranteed to register correctly in the neighbourhood of sixty 
he gerees 

It cannot be denied that it 18 a cruelty to keep children, 
especially ill-fed and ill-clad children, in cold rooms; nor can 


the dangers of catching cold be removed if teachers and children 
go out into the wintry air after working for several hours in hot, 
stuffy rooms. This subject was touched upon in an earlier paper, 
but the importance of the matter is sufficient excuse for giving 
further details here. 

The subject of school organisation is, of course, a wide one, and 
a whole book might well be written dealing with questions 
directly or indirettly included under this head ; but our purpose 
is to avoid being discursive, and therefore we must confine our- 
selves to the strictly practical side of the subject, concluding 
this section of our conferences with a few remarks on desk 
accommodation and on the appearance of the schoolrooms. 

The old parallel desks are still to be found in many schools, 
and no objection can be taken to them, provided they are not 
indented with years of service, and while they are of suitable 
height for the children. But when an inspector finds young 
children sitting in desks meant for older scholars, with their feet 
dangling beneath the forms instead of resting on some support, he 
has a right to condemn them. It is quite bad enough to find 
these desks without supports for the backs of the ner lg or to 
find them so uneven as to interfere with the writing and drawing 
exercises. When, however, an official discovers little ones being 
deformed by bad sitting accommodation, or big girls stooping in 
the desks supplied for junior children, he cannot be blamed for 
bringing pressure to bear on the managers, if the fault rests with 
them. 

The managers are not always to blame, however, for this mis 
management. In two instances, quite recently, the writer fow.d 
suitable desks in the school; but the children, for want cf re 
arrangement by the teachers, were sitting at a great disadvantage 

the big girls in one case, and the little boys in another, looking 
most unsightly in the different classes. 

It is astonishing what a great change can be wrought in the 
appearance of a school by a little extra thought and industry on 
the part of managers and teachers. In one of the poorest loca’ ities 
under inspection, and in a district where the principal manage 
is by no means well off, there is a school of poor children which 
it is a pleasure and a privilege to inspect, owing to the care 
bestowed on the school furniture and premises. This manager 
in his spare time—and he is a very active and busy man, by the 
way—has remounted many of the school pictures and varnished 
them; he repairs the reading books when he cannot afford new 
ones, rather than allow the children to have a bad example of 
untidiness before them ; he regularly attends to the clocks in all 
the departments, to keep the time accurate ; and ina great variet) 
of ways he devises plans which give encouragement to teachers 
and scholars alike. And he declares that all this trouble pays, 
apart from the appearance of things; for he is delighted to 
find in the personal habits of the children a reflection of all his 
care, not only while they are scholars, but in later years when 
the children have reached manhood and womanhood. 

Contrast this picture with the view of a school whose walls are 
covered with all manner of advertisements, sightly or unsightly ; 
where no attempt is made by the managers to get a good supply 
of school pictures, and where the teacher, in sheer desperation, has 
called in the aid of the commercial world. Surely there is a 
great difference educationally between two such centres of learn 
ing, and the children taught in the latter kind of school are 
under a great disadvantage compared with those educated unde 
well-ordered management. 

Yes, it is all-important, in all poor localities especially, to 
make the schools clean and attractive in appearance. The child 
will partake of the nature of its environment, even in external! 
matters; and if we cannot directly improve the homes of th« 
children, we can do good indirectly, with regard to social im 
provement, by setting the children good examples of neatness 
and orderliness in the school premises. 

Although we have dealt separately with the question of schoo! 
organisation, this subject cannot strictly be considered as quite a 
distinct feature of school-keeping. It is impossible to separate 
from organisation entirely the effectiveness or non-effectiveness 
of the instruction. Still, the general equipment and management 
of a school are usually regarded apart from the actual teaching 
requirements, and it is well perhaps to recognise some practical 
difference, particularly when one finds a brilliant teacher lacking 
the powers of methodical work, or where an average man 
woman makes up his or her deficiencies by steady, perseverin 
and orderly government. 


See THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY 
for ANIMAL STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS. New 
Schemes of Drawing appear Monthly. 
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| Che Best of the Bundred Best Books. 





A SPECIAL OFFER TO 


N the most famous list of the hundred best books the first 

place, as a matter of course, is given to the Bible. In 

the vast majority of the popular schools of our land an 

essential part of the daily work consists in reading and 
explaining selections from the various books of the Bible. 

To the task of elucidating every difficulty in these ancient 
writings have been directed the untiring efforts of the most 
eminent scholars, the most patient investigators ; and the 
results have been embodied in innumerable works for the 
guidance of teachers, preachers, and students. 

Now, for the teacher preparing a lesson, as for the student 
pursuing any special study, it is important, if possible, that 
he should not. have to lose time in seeking information 
scattered through so many different books. Accordingly, 
publishers of Bibles have bound up copies of the Bible text 
with appendices of aids to students and teachers; and the 
purpose of this article is to call attention to the latest of 
these combined works, which has, we think, strong claims 
to be called the Teachers’ Bible. This work, published by 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, consists of the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Bible, followed by Nelson’s //lustrated 
Bible Treasury. 

The books of the Old and New Testaments are beautifully 
printed in minion type on double-columned pages, with a 
narrow central column for the ordinary marginal references. 
The Old Testament occupies 802 pages, and the New Testa- 
ment 245. 

It is, however, the Bible Treasury which constitutes the 
remarkable and distinctive feature of the volume. This 
work has been produced, under the general editorship of 
Dr. William Wright, by the co-operation” of some forty 
contributors, nearly all of whom are of the highest repute 
as experts in special departments of Biblical scholarship. 
Professor James Robertson writes sections on the Title of 
the Bible, the Canon of the Old Testament, and its trans- 
mission ; Professor Sayce contributes articles on Monumental 
Testimony, and the Nations of the Bible ; Lieut.-Col. Conder 
treats of the Topography of Bible Lands, and General Sir 
Charles Wi'son of the Travels of St. Paul. Introductions 
to the various books of the Old Testament are supplied by 
Drs. J. Robertson, A. B. Davidson, Sinclair, M‘Curdy, and 
others; and to those of the New Testament, by Drs. Riddle, 
lamsay, Marcus Dods, and Talbot Chambers. Such subjects 

Geology, Astronomy, Natural History, and Antiquities 


PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


are dealt with separately by Professor Bonney, Mr. E. W. 
Maunder, Canon Tristram, Dr. Gunther, and other specialists. 
This list might be greatly extended. 

The.various subjects are presented in the best possible 
form, and are extremely well arranged and fully indexed, 
so as to facilitate reference. 

A further useful and attractive feature are the illustrations, 
which number about 350, and include views of Bible scenes, 
reproductions of monuments, coins, implements, and other 
interesting objects, as well as admirable figures of animals 
and plants. 

The Bible Treasury is followed by a valuable Combined 
Concordance, with a Dictionary of Proper Names and Subject- 
Index. In this are indicated all the important variations 
in the Revised Version. Lastly, we have a series of Maps 
of Bible Lands carefully drawn and coloured, and acconm- 
panied by a full Index of Places marked. 

The whole work forms a truly marvellous cyclopedia of 
Bible knowledge, from which nothing desirable appears to 
have been omitted. Since the total number of pages is fully 
1,800, the volume might be expected to be rather cumnber- 
some ; but quite the reverse is the case. 

To make the book the more serviceable, it is substantially 
bound in full morocco limp, the corners of the leaves as well 
as those of the covers are rounded, and the edges of the 
former are red under gilt. 

We have examined other Teachers’ Bibles, but we feel 
justified in saying that for comprehensiveness and com- 
pleteness of contents, for convenience of form and _ size, 
and for perfect finish of material production, the one now 
before us is unmatched by any of its predecessors. The 
publishers issue a great variety of editions—some much 
more expensive—but this particular edition, on account 
of its serviceable character, seems to us best adapted for a 
teacher’s regular use. In our opinion, indeed, it deserves 
to be regarded as The Practical Teacher's Bible pur 
excellence, 

This brings us to the special point and purpose of this 
short paper, which is, to make an announcement for the 
benefit of our readers. The work we have just described 
is worth half a guinea. But in order to place it within easy 
reach of every one of our subscribers, the proprietors of 
THe Practica, Trkacner have made arrangements by 
which any purchaser of this journal may obtain a copy of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S BIBLE 


FOR THE UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICE OF 





SIX SHILLINGS. 


@— It will be obtainable through the ordinary trade channels, the only necessary condition 

being that in giving the Order to a Bookselier, the Reader must hand to him 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S BIBLE COUPON, which appears at the foot 
of Advertisement Page Ixxxix. at the end of this Journal. 
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A REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T.: NOTES, ETC. 
BY T. 3. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 

President of the National Union of Teachers, 1895-96, 


The Cambridge } Lr is now generally admitted that Conference 

Conference. { has outgrown itself, in point of numbers, 
to such a serious ¢ xtent that the best results cannot possibly 
be secured Asa matter of fact, it is a mass meeting, with 
all the disadvantages attending sucha gathering. Under all 
the cireumstances, one is surprised at the amount of work 
actually done during the week, but no one will deny that a 
smatler gathering could have done more. 

Then, too, from the purely business point of view, there 
were too many functions of one kind and another, involving 
too vreat a strain upon the energies of the representatives. 
The evewng meetings alone have increased so greatly that 
there is practically no break in the work from Monday until 
Friday or Saturday 

Yetit was all very delightful, of course, especially to those 
who revelina “busy” week! And surely the excitement of 
the balance-sheet, the annual heckling of the genial treasurer, 
andthe “mystery” of those dinner tickets, together with the 
new feature, the examiners’ report upon the finances for the 
past vearvare a tonic sufficient to brace many up for the 
whole week ! «Speaking generally (if 1 may be allowed to 
use the word after all that Conference had to sity about it), 
Ido not remember a better attendance at the various meet- 
ings in any previous vear Representatives were evidently 
is little as possible. From all one heard, 


bent upon missing 
“seenes,” some of them of a sensa 


there were to be many 
tional character: but those who wished to see them form part 
of the daily bill of fare must have been keenly disappointed, 
for, to the credit of Conference be it said, the “ 
few and far between, and by no means extraordinary in thei 
character And there ix this to be said those who took part 
in them have very little reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the suecess attending their efforts. Harsh things were 
said, it is true, but by a few only, and possibly even these 


SCehes were 


oes On. 


will profit low Xperience as time yg 
The Reception at )} ‘The representatives must have been com- 

Cambridge. {pletely satistied with the cordial welcome 
riven to Conference by the university and municipal autho 


rite The Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor vied with each 
other in saving kind things, the representative of the 
iniversity of seven centuries welcoming those present us 
brother ind as fellow-members of the great teaching pro 
fession Phat Dr. Hill was thoreughly in earnest in all he 


snidl was evident from his attitude to the Conference through- 
out the week In my fairly-long connection with the Union 
1 de not remember anything more gratifying than the large 
hearted welcome extended to all by the Vice-Chancellor. — I 


know it was his desire to Go more than the limits imposed 


pon him by the Conference agenda enabled him to per 
for But for the fact that eve ry moment of the week was 
taken up with one engagement or another, the representatives 
would have had a further welcome from lh and Mrs. Hill 


\s it was, they dispensed their hospitality in more ways 
than one, and te as many as could conveniently be included. 
The President's} Mr. Clancy's address was just what those 

Address \ who knew him expected it would be. 


Disappointing” and roaetionars it mav have been to 


those who believe there is nothing good outside the Board 
School system; but to the educationist who is willing to 
acknowledge good work from whatever quarter it may 
come, the address was an acceptable and a_ praiseworthy 
effort. There was no beating about the bush. Through 
out there was a demand for fair play for the denomi- 
national school. “Speaking as a Catholic,” he said, “ who 
can tolerate no compromise on the question, I say that no 
thing but Catholic teaching to Catholic children will satisfy 
our body. To all other denominations I would grant similar 
rights. Let us have denominational schools for those who 
need them, and non-sectarian instruction for the parents who 
believe in that system.” A large number of those who heard 
the address no doubt differed from Mr. Clancy on this point, 
and it is certain that many of the leading dailies were indig 
nant. But, after all, it is a fine thing that the Union is 
broad enough and tolerant enough to allow a president to 
state his opinions boldly and without fear. His demands 
for the emancipation of the child worker, for better school 
attendance, and for reasonable security of tenure for the 
teacher, deserve, and will no doubt compel, attention. 

In dealing with Superannuation, the president was good 
enough to refer to my own services in that particular branch 
of the Union’s work. Iam, of course, grateful to him, and 
1 am especially glad that he paid a well-deserved compliment 
to Messrs. Yoxall and Gray, to whom we are in a great 
measure indebted for the Superannuation Act of 1898, 


The Contest for the | No one was surprised to find Ma. Jack 

Vice-Presidency. ( man the successful candidate, though 
everybody expected that Mr. Blacker would run him very 
closely. Mr. Horobin did exceedingly well, polling ovel 
6,500 votes. There are many who refuse to support a can 
didate who is no longer engaged in elementary school teach 
ing. This is unjust and ungenerous, especially when we 
remember Mr. Horobin’s past services and his present sphere 
of work. I trust that members of the Union generally will 
clo justice to a man who has served them well for many years. 
His labours, too, in connection with the Cambridge Confer 
ence should not be forgotten. Mr. John is so popular that 
his success is only a question of time ; and with respect to 
Mr. Peaker, all I can say is, that those who heard him at 
Cambridge must admit he is a coming man, if indeed he has 
not “come” already. 

Many of us have not agreed with Mr. Jackman in the 
past, but we are all prepared to say he is a hard worker and 
a devoted Unionist. I congratulate him most heartily, and 
wish him all the health and happiness he can desire for 
himself. Lf he is at times a determined opponent, he is at 
least honest and straightforward. [ am confident he will 
do his duty in manly fashion, and be equal to all the « 
mands made upon hin. 

( Lam not sure that the Conference has “ dis 
The Debates. \ covered ” any new debater. Possibly the 
opportunities were few. One is bound to admit that the Execu 
tive members have most of the chances; but can this be 
avoided! From the very nature of the business, those on th 
platform are best qualified to place the Union case before the 
representatives and the country ; and that being so, there Is 
perhaps little chance for those “on the floor of the House. 
Yet, in years gone by, nen somehow or other forced their way 
to the front in spite of all this. On this occasion Mr. Hearn 
of Finsbury was the bright particular “star,” and he ce: 


tainly made the most of his excellent opportunities. There 


were others who made a favourable impression ; but, what 
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with the platform, the closure, and the crowded agenda, 
many must have returned disappointed. Numerous good 
things were said, but I do not include among these the 
following from a lady representative: “I am not going to 
be modest,” and, “I have taken my gloves off, so you see | 
mean fighting.” These were unfortunate slips which I do 
not think we shall hear again. We had a canital discussion 
on Infants’ Schools, led off by Mas. Lewis, L.L.A., Leeds, 
and Miss Fleming, Leeds; and a really full-dress debate 
on “The Financial Support of Education,” Dr. Macnamara 
moving: “That whilst expressing gratitude for the efforts 
of benevolent societies and individuals in the past as volun- 
tary subscribers in support of public education, this Confer 
ence is of opinion that the time has now come when the 
whole of the finances necessary for the support of public 
education should be provided from public sources, and should 
be expended subject to public control.” Later on we had 
the Finsbury resolution, which provided for (1) the formation 
of an education authority in each county ; (2) a county rate 
for educational purposes ; (3) aid for all schools from (@) a 
parliamentary grant and (>) a county rate ; (4) the proper 
management of voluntary schools receiving aid from the 
parliamentary grant avd the county rate. 

It is worth recording that in the course of this debate Ad 
Hoe was once more thrown overboard, on this occasion by an 
enormous majority. On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s resolution re the Half-Timer was carried unanimously, 
after which we dealt with “ Employment after School Hours” 
and “ Reasonable Security of Tenure.” The question of the 
appointment of Mr. A. A. Thomas, B.A., as Secretary to the 
Examinations Board was very keenly debated ; but Dr. Mac- 
namara’s speech in favour of the new departure settled the 
business, and Mr. Thomas is now, or soon will be, an official 
of the Union. As I said in a former note, Mr. Thomas is 
the right man for the post, and Conference will gladly admit 
this in the course of a year or so. 

Superannuation } A Conference agenda without “Superannua- 
and the tion” as an item would be a decided 

Draft Rules. | novelty. For many years it has occupied 
a place of honour, and for about eight or nine years | have 
had the pleasure of moving the Executive resolution on the 
subject. On more than one occasion, I confess, ] have not 
faced Conference with any degree of pleasure. One had 
little to report in the way of progress, and there was always 
the danger of the representatives beginning to lose faith in 
the workers. 

However, with the exception of a few protests now and 
then from those who do not view the present scheme with 
any favour, we have no cause to complain of our treatment. 
And now it was my privilege to anneunce formally to the 
Conference that our labours had borne fruit, and that the 
Superannuation Bill was law. The Draft Rules have recently 
come in for severe criticism—a treatment they apparently 
richly deserved. But 1 was able to assure my hearers that 
the inquiry into an applicant’s pecuniary circumstances would 
hot apply in cases where the teacher’s position was due to 
his own thrift. That, at least, is the assurance conveyed 
to Us, 

| should like to acknowledge here, if I may be permitted 
to do so, the many kindnesses I have received on all hands 
in connection with this important subject. The hundreds of 
letters that have come to hand will always be preserved in 
“sweet remembrance.” May I say, too, that | am grateful 
to Conference for the feeling which led the great gathering 
to pay me the compliment of “three cheers” at the conclu 

on of my speech. I had left the platform and the hall at 
the time, but I heard the cheering, and I take this—the 
lirst —opportunity of expressing my gratitude for this special 

wk of good will and appreciation. It may never be my 
vilege to address Conference again on Superannuation, 
tas long as I live I shall treasure the many kind things 

d and the many kind things written. May all my readers 

to enjoy the improved pension which will certainly come 

th time, and with agitation on 
right lines. 

The Honorary } Every member of the 

Dezrees. § Union rejoices that 

president and secretary have 


AT HOME 


The next paper in the Series of 
ILLUSTRATED VISITS TO POLYTECHNICS 
AND ABROAD 
will appear in our June Number. which it would be best to move 
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been selected by the University of Cambridge for the degrve 
of M.A. honoris causd. The ceremony was probably one of the 
most impressive those present had ever witnessed, whether the 
mind turns to the general scene, or to the Latin oration of 
Professor Jebb, or to the “supreme moment” when the 
Vice-Chancellor, taking Mr. Clancy and Mr. Yoxall by the 
hand, declared each of them to be a Master of Arts. The 
honour is an honour to the Union as a whole, As one of 
the speakers at a subsequent function remarked, there is 
not a teacher in the smallest school in the most remote 
village who will not feel that a compliment has been paid 
to the profession of which he is a member, and therefore 
paid to himself. 
The Papers / As a rule, a paper on some important subject is 
read, { read by a prominent member of the Executive. 
On this occasion we had two papers—one by Mrs. Bryant, 
D.Se., on “The Work of Women in Education;” and the 
other by Professor Jebb, on “ Primary and Secondary Edu 
cation.” Need I say with what delight the Conference 
listened to these distinguished scholars’ Mrs. Bryant was 
by no meaus a slave to the “ copy” in front of her. Now and 
again she addressed her hearers on some point that required 
elaboration, and then returned to her reading. It was an 
almost exquisite performance. I did not hear the whole of 
Professor Jebb’s paper, but I have seen it in print, and 
believe it will give general satisfaction. At any rate, Con 
ference cheered Mr. Yoxall very heartily when he voiced 
the thanks of the meeting. 
) As I have already said, we have to thank Dr. 
§ and Mrs. Hill for many favours received dur 
ing the Cambridge week, not the least of them being their 
presence and help at the Purse Day function. No represent 
ative in that room, | am certain, felt happier than they did 
when the splendid total of £8,000 was announced, And this 
by no means represents the gross total, including the special 
= London effort.” Mr. Horobin, indeed, informed me before 
[ left Cambridge that he hoped to see £15,000 reached, and 
that, as a matter of fact, something like £14,500 had been 
already paid in or guaranteed. 

It may be bad taste to hold up these figures for the 
general public to gaze at, but one may be pardoned for 
feeling proud of belonging to a profession that can raise such 
a sum for charitable purposes. 1 am told that London may 
be trusted to raise the £10,000 required for the new orpl:in 
age, and | believe it, Hackney carries off the shield for 
the highest “grand total,” and Westminster for the highest 
“average sum per member.” 

I cannot in a short note do anything like justice to this 
delightful afternoon—the ceremony of presentation, the 
music, or the speeches—but | congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Horobin upon the success attending their efforts; and if 1 
omit other names deserving mention, it is owing to considera 
tions of space. 


Purse Day. 


)} My limit is, I fear, already exhausted, and | 
The Dinner. ( have not yet dealt with some of the most im 
portant gather ings of Conference week. Whatever happens, 
and though the Editor shakes his head, | must say a word as 
to the dinner. We were at once reminded of Oxford; for 
the dinner itself, the serving, the music, the grand hall, and 
the magnificent speeches, sent us back in imagination to our 
visit to the sister university in 1804.) The organ of the 
Union, reporting the gathering, calls it “A Brilliant Fun 
tion in Trinity College Hall.” Lam not disposed to quarre! 
with the description. The speeches were remarkably good, 
that of the Master of Trinity being perhaps the vel of 
the evening. Of course the teacher M.P.’s did themselves 
justice ; we expect elegant little speeches from them when 
ever they represent the Union, and we are never disap 
pointed. The Vice-Chancellor and Dr. Jebb were both 
excellent, as we all thought they would be; and Dr. Maena 
mara was in his best vein in proposing the toast of “The 
Ladies.” Speaking of the ladies outside the Union, the 
speaker said: “ Look at the strong arm they (the N.U.T.) 
could put around them —he meant 
the legal-defence arm, of course 
They might help them, too, to 
decide the psychological moment at 
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‘That the question be now put.’” It is only giving Dr. 
Macnamara his due when I say that the toast of “The 
Ladies” has never been so ably proposed at any Union 
gathering as it was on this occasion. The charming speeches 
of Miss atine and Miss Cleghorn in reply will not soon be 
forgotten by those who had the privilege to hear them. 

The Cambridge Conference will compare in interest and 
success with any in former years, and surely that is high 
praise indeed. I am quite certain we shall want to go to 
Cambridge again. Can | say more to show our appreciation 
of all that was done to minister to our comfort and complete 
enjoyment / 

> ot Pate 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


BY CATHERINE I. DODD, 
Owens Day Training College, Manchester. 


The Kindergarten Child Keswick Museum — Oxford Summer Meeting 
“The Paidologist.” 


The Kindergarten / Manion CARTER gives an unpleasant ac- 

Child. { count of the kindergarten child in 
the March number of The Atlantic Monthly. She says 
that when free kindergartens were started in some of the 
large American cities, fifteen years ago, the teachers of the 
primary school “looked forward to a pedagogical millen- 
nium.” Surely that was unwise of them: every earnest 
teacher knows how far we fall short of the ideal in even 
our most encouraging experiences, and a sense of incomplete- 
ness mars our highest triumphs. 

The teachers waited impatiently for the first batch of 
kindergarten children. “They came expecting to find in 
us lovely ladies, who would call them ‘ Freddie dear’ and 
‘my little Agnes ;’ they came expecting to be praised for 
every trivial act or piece of work ; they came expecting to 
do exactly as they pleased at any hour of the day, and to 
be entertained at every hour of the day. They were dis- 
appointed and so were we.” 

The writer says the primary teachers could no more pour 
forth streams of adulation for ordinary acts upon the part 
of the children than they could address them as “dear” and 
“darling” every time they spoke; hence their sympathy and 
affection were questioned, This is surely an exaggeration, 
and argues at least a want of harmony between the kinder- 
garten and the primary teachers. 

The lessons were met with distrust by the children. 
Freddie protested that copying letters on the blackboard 
was work, and added that “in kindergarten we don’t work ; 
we play.” 

The reading lessons were received with criticism by the 
children, on the score that they were not interesting, and 
they wanted stories about “a C with his mouth open like 
a big fish to catch a little fish ; and A that’s the door of a 
tent with soldiers inside.” 

The children carped at the arithmetic, expecting the 
teachers “to conceal the dry arithmetical operations in en- 
tertaining tales of sticks of candy, cake, and oranges.” It 
appeared that in the kindergarten, voleanoes and the like 
had been made Interesting by cotton wool soaked in alcohol 
concealed in a pile of sand and lighted; and when the 
primary teachers began to give information on gulfs, capes, 
and bavas, the children wearied, and demanded “ fireworks.” 

The sewing and outlining cards, the clay modelling and 
paper-folding, are derided by the writer. She complains : 
“We were obliged to waste a precious hour a week ‘sewing’ 
pictures, to appreciate which would have implied an elevated 
taste in a Hottentot only.” The kindergarten games bored 
the teachers, and so did the children’s rhymes and stories of 
flowers, birds, and animals. 

Children love analogies, as every thoughtful teacher knows, 
and these children had been encouraged in the kindergarten 
to express accidental resemblances : for Instance, “ flowers 
were called fairy cradles,” “seeds were called baby plants,” 


and the like. The children’s faculties for seeing resemblances 
enraged the primary teacher, and when Freddie declared 
his three leaves were “three little boats,” and Ethel said hers 


were “a papa, a mamma, and a baby,” the teacher’s rage 
became pronounced. Sternly she commanded the little ones 
to hold a leaf in their hands. Then she began: “Children, 
this is a leaf. This is a leaf. What is in your hands?” 
They replied meekly enough. “Children, this leaf is green. 
What colour is this leaf?” And so on. 

“When our rage was spent,” continues the writer, “and 
we rested from our labours, it was with the consciousness 
that, for once in their lives at least, the kindergarten children 
had called an-object by its right name, and had made plain, 
cold statements concerning it.” 

Lastly, Miss Carter complains that the children’s minds 
were filled with masses of “inaccurate or incorrect informa 
tion.” (Poor mites! did the teachers really expect cold, pre 
cise, scientific facts from kindergarten babes 7) 

Freddie’s bragging propensities were certainly trying, but 
a wise teacher can soften even a child’s self-assertion without 
much bitterness. When a whale was under discussion, 
Freddie remarked grandly that he had “learned lots and 
lots about fishes in the kindergarten,” and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of asserting, with regard to every subject, that he 
had “learned all about it in kindergarten.” The experiment 
appears to have ended in dismal failure, and the writer con- 
cludes: “It was borne in upon us that our abilities were not 
such as to enable us successfully to develop in the primary 
school the flabby kindergarten intellect of the kindergarten 
child.” 

The situation shows mistaken zeal, unwise enthusiasm, and 

want of knowledge of true Froebelian ideals and principles on 
the part of the young kindergarten teachers; but surely the 
first year’s work ought not to be judged harshly. It elso shows 
narrow ideals, scorn of new lights, impatience, want of 
sympathy, and lack of pedagogical knowledge on the part of 
the primary teachers. We are glad to know that this inci 
dent happened fifteen years ago, and we venture to think 
that if Mis Carter had studied the kindergarten develop 
ments during these years, she might have written with less 
bitterness. 
} The little local museum at Keswick seems 
{ tome to be most admirable for keeping 
green the literary associations and giving information on the 
environment of the Lake District. One could not help wish 
ing that every town and village in the country had such 
a museum, and that all school children were made thor 
oughly familiar with the exhibits. The little terra-cotta 
room with the blue-tiled hearth, containing literary relics, 
reminded one of the Goethe and the Schiller rooms at Wei 
mar, without the unpleasant associations of death masks and 
decayed wreaths. 

The Wordsworth corner contained various portraits of 
Wordsworth, and pictures of Cockermouth, where he was 
born, and Grasmere. where he died. There were also pol 
traits of Dorothy Wordsworth, his sister ; Dora Words 
worth, his daughter; and Mary Hutchinson, his wife; and 
a case full of Wordsworth’s letters and MS. sonnets. 

Southey relics were numerous: he lived at Keswick, in 
Greta Hall. His best blue china and his heavy clogs were 
preserved, amid many letters and MS. poems. 

There were also Coleridge relies—portraits of the Coleridge 
family, Hartley Coleridge as child and old man, and Coleridge 
letters and manuscripts. Among the other portraits were 
Matthew Arnold, Harriet Martineau, Charles Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Ruskin. All were associated with the neigh 
bourhood, though Lamb only as a visitor. Among the 
manuscripts was Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 

The larger hall was bright and pleasant and fuil of in 
terest. Cases of local birds and bird eggs, butterflies and 
moths, and various wild animals, including several foxes, 
were carefully arranged, and made it easy for an amateur to 
begin to study the animal life of the district. 

— of slate, granite, sandstones, crystals, stones 


Keswick Museum. 


¢ 


used in jewellery, fossils, graptolites, etc., invited one to 
study the neighbouring geology, and a case of botanical 
specimens gave help to the young botanist. 

A relief map of the district, made out of an Ordnance Sur 
vey map, and a large painted model of the Lake District, 
gave visitors a clear idea of their geographical surroundings. 
There were also old weapons, coins, swords, pottery which 
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had been found in the district, and old bolts, bars, tankards, 
and an alms-dish and whisky-keg from Furness Abbey. 

There were many beautiful wood-carving and beaten 
copper and silver designs, lent by South Kensington to be 
copied by the members of the School of Industrial Arts. 

School journeys in the Lake District, with lessons in the 
museum, seem to be very fascinating possibilities. 

Oxford Summer) The programme for the Oxford Summer 
Meeting. { Meeting for 1899 is now ready. 

The main courses of lectures are designed to carry on the 
sequence of study arranged for previous meetings. These 
lectures illustrate the history, literature, art, economics, and 
science of the period 1837-71. 

There will be special lectures on Hellenic Studies in the 
Nineteenth Century, and special classes in education, English 
language, Greek and Latin, moral philosophy, geology, and 
biology. 

All inquiries may be addressed to the Secretary, Uni- 

versity Extension Office, Examination Schools, Oxford. 
) The first number of The Puidologist, a 
{ magazine devoted to child study in 
Britain, is just issued. It will be published three times 
yearly. Next month its contents will be discussed. The 
annual subscription will be 1s. 6d. Inquiries respecting it 
should be addressed to Editor of The Paidologist, Cambray 
House, Cheltenham. 


“ The Paidologist.” 


—> wg Pete 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.I.S. NOTES, ETC. 


BY JAMES PATERSON, 
Ex- Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


8.A.T.A.: ) Tue annual meeting of the Fifeshire Branch 
F.feshire Branch. { of the Scottish Assistant Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Kirkealdy—Mr. D. B. Low, president, in 
the chair. The secretary’s report showed that the member- 
ship had slightly decreased, owing to the large number of 
changes that had taken place during the year. The presi- 
dent, in the course of his valedictory address, referred to the 
passing of the Superannuation Act as the most notable event 
of the year, and criticised it on the usual lines. He noted 
the fact that School Boards having a definite scale of salaries 
had less difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers than Boards 
having no scale, even when the latter offered higher initial 
salaries. The evils attending large classes, and the benefits 
of school libraries, were also dealt with. In concluding, he 
stated his opinion that in the past full recognition had not 
heen given to the value of the work of the assistant teacher. 
Renfrewshire Branch, / At the meeting gf the Renfrewshire 
E.LS. { Branch of the E.LS., held on the 
twenty-fifth of March, an interesting and practical psycho- 
logical paper on “ Suggestion” was delivered by Mr. John 
\dams, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of the Glasgow Free Church 
Training College. Suggestion, said the lecturer, is the call- 
ing up of one set of ideas by another set, and this power is 
entirely beyond the control of the person acted upon. As 
an instance of this, one can call up any familiar quotation in 
the mind of another by merely repeating the first few words 
of it, the hearer involuntarily supplying the rest. The 
function of the teacher is to suggest, and his constant en- 
deavour should be to suggest to different minds in different 
avs. It was most useful to find out amongst children 
those who responded to suggestion best by sight, those who 
ere most susceptible to sound, and those who responded 
ore to touch. The more ideas a man had, the better could 
respond to suggestion. 
New Methods of / To a largely-aftended meeting of the 
Teaching Drawing.{ Dundee Branch of the E.LS., lately 
ld in University College, Mr. David 8. Murray, Art 
\laster, Morgan Academy, read a paper on “ New Methods 
Teaching Drawing.” In Mr. Murray’s opinion recent 
anges tended towards making drawing, especially on the 
t side, more practical and educative. The new scheme de- 
loped the inventive faculty in certain pupils, and a good 
nse of colour in others. He demonstrated how the in- 


e) 


ventive faculty inherent in children could be stimulated and 
developed by a system of instruction in freehand drawing, 
including geometrical pattern drawing, brush drawing, clay 
modelling, and cardboard modelling. By means of diagrams 
he showed that the most intricate design has its simple ele- 
ments,and that the most fascinatingcombinations of colour and 
form may be evolved from the child’s sixpenny box of paints. 
Dalkeith Branch, ) There was a large attendance at the March 
ELS. { meeting of the Dalkeith Branch of the 
Institute to hear Mr. Charles Macdonald, M.A., Leith, dis- 
course on “The Assistants’ Programme.” Mr. Macdonald 
dealt with what he coasidered the grievances of the assistant 
teacher, and advocated the adoption of the principle of grad- 
ing by School Boards, the extension of School Board areas, 
the appointment of departmental masters, the abolition of 
“back-door” entrances to the teaching profession, and the 
limiting of the supply of pupil teachers. Mr. Macdonald was 
thanked for his paper, and a social meeting of an enjoyable 
nature followed. 
University Training ) The Local Committee for Aberdeen in 
of Teachers. {  vites eligible candidates for university 
training to apply. Candidates must, before beginning at 
tendance on university classes in October next, have passed 
the preliminary examination in arts or science, or an ex 
amination recognised by the university as equivalent thereto ; 
and if already students in arts or in science at the univer- 
sity, they must have not less than two years of their gradua- 
tion course to run. Queen’s students, as they are called, 
will receive grants—men, £25 each; women, £20 each—for 
two or three years. The Edinburgh E.C. and F.C. Training 
Colleges announce that they have reserved a certain number 
of Queen’s studentships on similar conditions. 
E.LS. Deputation ) The deputation sent to London by the 
to London. { Educational Institute on the subject of 
the Superannuation Act did not meet with much success, 
little hope being held out of the likelihood of the deletion 
of the clause forbidding School Boards to supplement the 
pension under the Government scheme. The Super:nnua 
tion Committee is, in consequence, now concentrating its 
efforts mainly on an attempt to get a sum of money set apart 
from which pensions to existing teachers might be supple 
mented to the maximum possible for new entrants. Cap 
tain Sinclair's Bill for raising the age limit of school attendance 
was also pressed on members of Parliament by the deputa 
tion, but it also is considered to have little chance of passing 
during the present session. 
ADiplomain) At the monthly meeting of the Aberdeen 
Education. { Branch of the E.LS., Dr. William Dey read 
a paper on “A Diploma in Education.” In speaking of a 
teacher’s diploma, Dr. Dey kept in view the whole body 
of teachers, both in elementary and in secondary schools. 
Public opinion, he said, had not yet shown sufficient apprecia- 
tion of the high qualifications that fully-trained teachers 
ought to possess. Considering the course of training necessary 
for gaining the diploma, he stated that it should consist of 
two parts, and embrace a general education and a specialised 
education, or professional training bearing directly on their 
work as teachers. General education should include such a 
curriculum as would be followed by a degree in arts or in 
science. A professional training in the widest sense of the 
term must be based on a sound knowledge of physiology and 
psychology. The teacher should never cease to be a learner. 
Such a diploma as that referred to would, in the lecturer's 
opinion, wield a ge and far-reaching influence in in- 
creasing the number of successful teachers. 
Glasgow Branch, } The annual business meeting of the Glasgow 
S.A.T.A. § Branch of the 8.A.T.A. was held in the 
Religious Institution Rooms—the president, Mr. Hugh Mae- 
Callum, M.A., in the chair. Mr. MacCallum, in a short 
address, congratulated the members on the greater recog- 
nition of their efforts to improve their own position and that 
of education in Scotland. Office-bearers for the coming year 
having been elected, Mr. Small, the new president, empha- 
sised as questions requiring the careful consideration of the 
members the development of the departmental system, the 
creation by that development of a higher position for women 
in elementary schools, and the recognition that the intro- 
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duction of the system in large centres would not materially 
affect the position of those who of necessity must be per 
minent assistants, and whose salaries, therefore, should be 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a proper social position, 
and also to kee p themselves up tod ite in educational atlairs. 
The New / The New Scotch Code is generally admitted to be a 

Code. \ vreat advance upon all its predecessors, but some 
of ita details might with advantage be modified. The matter 
of registration is a case in point. It is quite posmble that 
there may be found in one class—-in the junior, if not in the 
mfant division children («) under 7, (4) between 7 and 10, 
and («) over 10.) Such a multiplicity of registers, coupled 
with the constant transference from one register to another, 
will assuredhy prove troublesome and irksome. Lt is difficult 
to see What the age of the children in the several divisions 
should have to do with the grant payable, and there seems 
no good reason why there should not be a fixed grant ‘pet 
head on the average attendance of all pupils under the Merit 


Certificrt If the grants must be paid according to age, it 
would be a great relief to be allowed to place in the several 
nr sters at the beginning of the school veal all scholars who ° 
will reach the variou wes In the course of the year. 


The Spread of Books / ‘The Dundee Branch of the Institute had 

and Periodicals. the pleasure the other Saturday of 
listening to a paper by the Rev. D. B. Cameron, on “ The 
Spread of Books and Periodicals.” After speaking generally 
on the question, and on the position and intluence of libraries, 
Mi. Cameron said that book-making had become a trade, 
and that literature was no longer cultivated on a little oat- 
meal, or, for its own sake, on any fare whatever. He advo- 
eated the establishment of a library in every school, under 
the supervision of the teacher, and carefully selected to suit 
the different ages and attainments of the pupils. The preva- 
lent idea, that what is most to be desired 1s to teach boys and 
girls how to get on, was false. The object of education was to 
dvaw out and develop all the powers and faculties of the mind. 
Dismissal at ( What seems, from all accounts, a gross in- 

Lerwick. justice is being perpetrated at Lerwick, by 
the dismissal of Mr. Robert Young, M.A., who has for the 
past five years discharged efficiently the duties of rector of 
the Anderson Educational Institute 
a motion was brought forward by a member df the School 
Board to dismiss Mr. Young, but this action aroused such 
strong opposition amongst the ratepayers that the motion 
Nothing more, publicly at least, was heard 
of the matter till the last monthly meeting of the Board, 
When the same member again tabled his motion. A com 
mittee of ratepayers, opposed to what is generally regarded 
as an act of tnpusties towards the rector, was immediately 
formed, and ste ps were taken to ascertain the views of the 


Some six months ago 


was withdrawn 


electorate on the matter \ petition disapproving of the 
motion Was sent round, and was sigaed by eighty per cent. 
of the ratepaver The parents and guardians of the pupils 
also presented a petition bearing the names of all except 
four The motion, notwithstanding, was proceeded with, 


and carried by five votes to three; whereupon the clerk was 
instructed to intimate to Mr. Young that his engagement 
with the Board would terminate at the end of three months. 
The action of the Board has aroused great indignation 
throughout the county, and the universal feeling Is one of 
avinpathy with Mr. Young 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 

For the last three or four months the 
Various asseciations of teachers through- 

out Scotland have been discussing the Elementary School 

Teacher sup rannuation Act of 108 Probably with 

regard te noe Act passed within recent vears has so much 

unqualified dissatisfaction been shown, and, as the time of 


Superannuation 


option for existing teachers approaches, it may not be out of 
place to refer to the more important points to which atten 
tion has been directed. If any one has expressed thankful 
ness, it rs because th prin iple of superannuation te teachers 
has been at length, and after much struggle, conceded. 


Most of the discussion has ranged round the following 
points : 

1. The restoration to School Boards of the power of 
granting supplementary pensions. 

2. Increase of Treasury allowance. 

3. Lowering of pension age. 

1. The admission of secondary school teachers. 

There can be little doubt that much of the imperfection in 
the Act is due to the fact that it was taken up at the fag 
end of the parliamentary session, and when there was littl 
time and less inclination to discuss fully some of its more 
important provisions, 

Supplementary / Scotland, too, it is felt, is in a somewhat 

Pensions. { different position in this matter from 
England. Retiring allowances in some cases by no means 
illiberal have been granted by School Boards under tle 
Scottish Education Act of 1872. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the older and more highly-paid teachers 
both under city and country School Boards. In the case of 
the “old parochials,” pensions are a certainty. By a minute 
dated March. 27, 1899, we note with satisfaction that “a 
limited number of pensions will be granted to teachers who 
were employed in that capacity as principal or assistant 
teachers at the date (August 6, 1872) of the passing of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872.” 

Those teachers, however, who accept the Act of 1898 are 
prevented by Section 12 (5) from receiving any pension from 
School Boards in addition to the one granted under the Act. 

On this point Mr. Bryce, M.P. for Aberdeen, said to a 
recent deputation on the subject: “The School Board is a 
public body responsible to the ratepayers, and if the School 
Board wishes, where it considers exceptionally good service 
has been rendered, to recognise the service, I think the 
Board should have the power to do it. I do not see why the 
Government should refuse to grant to the Board such a 
power.” This we believe to be the attitude of by far the 
greater number of the Scottish Members of Parliament, and 
we refuse to think that this privilege was taken away in 
a spirit of revenge on the Institute because of its recent 
action on dismissal cases. 

Sir Robert Finlay, M.P., Solicitor-General for England, 
said to a deputation who waited on him at Inverness lately : 
“As to School Boards supplementing pensions under the 
Act, before saying anything definite on the point one would 
like to have a thorough expression of opinion on the part of 
School Boards, and those whom the School Board repre 
sented.” 

This, we have reason to think, is the official attitude on 
the subject. Up to the present no decided opinion one way 
or the other has been given by School Boards. 

As the Act at present stands, there can be little doubt 
that, so far as it refers to the older teachers, it is very hard, 
not to say unjust, and we feel pretty certain that very few 


of the Seottish teachers who are within fifteen vears of 


sixty-five will have anything to do with it. Now, the 
purpose of the Act is to allow these teachers to retire, and 
give place to younger and more energetic ones, so that the 
present generation of children may receive the very best 
education possible. Does not the Act defeat this object 

Is a man to be compelled to retire at sixty-five ona pension 
of a little over £40, when, by not accepting the Act, he may, 
by remaining at his work a year longer, receive a salary 
equal to from five to ten years’ pensions { 

Some / If we take the figures of the Blue Book (1898) 
Statistics. ( which, be it noted, are really the figures foi 
1897, and which, in the case of the men teachers, are con 
siderably under those of the present time, on account of th: 
great and increasing dearth—we find that the average salary 
for a head-master is over £170 in Scotland; while there &re, of 
the 2,338 head-masters, 645, or nearly one-third, with salaries 
of £200 and over. These are asked to retire on a little over 
£40. Is it not irony? In Scotland, too, there are 171 head 


masters with salaries between £300 and £400, 53 between 


400 and £500, 11 between £500 and £600, and 2 over £600 


It is true that there are 365 who receive salaries between 


£50 and £100; and though a great many of these have fre: 
houses, and not a few are younger men, even in their case 
it might prove a hardship. 





THE 


If we take the case of the male assistants, we find that 910, 
or nearly one-half, have salaries ranging from £100 to £300; 
ind, as we have noted above, these are on the small side, in- 
asmuch as an assistant in Scotland can now readily command, 
when he leaves training college, a salary of £90. Even in 
the case of assistants, the pension is inadequate, if School 
Boards are deprived of the right of supplementing. 

The matter for head-mistresses and female assistants stands 
in much the same position, as might be proved from figures. 

Efforts are to be made, we understand, to induce the 
Government to lay aside by a Treasury Minute—for a new 
Act Is not considered feasible—a sum of money to supple- 
ment the pensions of the older teachers, so that they may at 
least approximate to the maximum of what a new teacher may 
receive —namely, £70. Even this is not enough, we think. 

Multiple / If School Boards are not to be allowed to sup 
Contributions.; plement, why should the Government not 
allow teachers in the possession of good salaries to con- 
tribute in multiples of £3 or £2, and receive a corresponding 
pension up to two-thirds of their present salaries / For ex 
ample, at present by paying £3 a year a teacher who is fifty 
years of age may receive ultimately about £50; why not 
allow him, if he has a salary of £225, to pay in £9 and re- 
ceive a pension of £150? Would this alter the basis of 
calculation? In view of the fact that it is expected that in 
the near future the pensions will be handsome to new 
teachers because of the number who will pay in and receive 
nothing, we do not think it would. — 

House of Commons } At all events, the following figures, taken 

Return. \ from a return ordered for the House of 

Commons, are suggestive. On April 30, 1898, there were in 
Scotland, in state-aided schools, 79 male teachers over sixty- 
five years of age. This is equal to 1} per cent. of the 4,223 
inale teachers; while of female teachers over sixty-five, out 
of 5,667 there were found only 2. What percentage this is 
we leave our readers to calculate. It may be noted here, 
in connection with the lowering of the pension age, especi- 
ally for women, that the Government in making this 
return asked for the number of female teachers over fifty- 
five. The number was 82, so that it would seem as if the 
age for retirement in their case should be fifty-five, or rather 
that they might be given the option of retiring at that age 
if they desired. 

If the money devoted to the fund formed by the teachers’ 
contributions cannot be diverted from its original purpose, 
it appears there will be an increasing chance of a wood 
pension both for the younger and the future teachers. But 
this is, of course, contingent on a great number accepting 
the pension scheme and not reaping the benefits thereof. 
Secondary Teachers | With regard to the admission of second 

and the Act. { ary teachers to the benefit of the Act, 
there seems every possibility of this taking place at once. 

In Scotland there is no line of demarcation between the 

various schools, and teachers from the one class of schools are 

continually crossing to the other. In fact, the restriction 
might in the end lead to serious difficulty in the staffing of 
the higher-class schools, as teachers, having begun in ele 
mentary schools, and having contributed to the pension 
fund, would be somewhat chary of transferring their services 
to secondary schools, when they would lose all. Scotland, 
ayain, in this matter is in a totally different position from 
| iwland. There is no comparison possible between the two. 

The Teachers’ Superannuation Act is the short and, we hope, 

the correct title. 

lt is with satisfaction we learn that there is likely to be 

liberal interpretation made with regard to many’ vexed 
points, particularly that ladies who have contributed to the 
fund, and leave it for better situations, shall we say, will at 

ive of sixty-five obtain a pension in proportion to the years 
have contributed ; and it would seem as if this were 
likely to hold good in the case of male teachers who 
ire to retire at sixty. Then, again, the “poverty” draft 
le is not to be so stringent as was at first believed. 

Leaving Certificate} The Leaving Certificate Examinations 
Examinations. | will begin on Monday, June 19. 
ichers should note, therefore, to send Form H 1 at once to 

Department. With the exception of Science, the exami 
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nations are to be conducted as in former years. Special 
instructions are to be sent out as to the method in which the 
Science examination is to be conducted. With reference to 
Circular 236, issued in December last, it is now explained 
that candidates may be presented only in Arithmetie and 
English, provided some of the candidates are presented in 
one or more of the higher subjects of education, and when 
the Department have agreed to hold an examination. — It is 
to be observed in this connection that Circular 236 says that 
the presentation of pupil teachers from the school in highet 
subjects will not meet the requirements of this rule. 


) The New Code, with its division of the school 
{ into departments, according to an age classi 

necessitated a new method of registration. 
Circular 250 (6th April) explains the system, which is to 
apply to all school vears, commencing on or after May 1, 1899, 

The more important alterations are in regard to the attend 
ance, and, as a result, to the Summary Register. 
registers are to be kept for 

A. Higher-grade schools or departments 

B. Advanced departments— pupils who have obtained the 

Merit Certificate. 
Pupils in lower departments, separated for 
1. Pupils under three. 
2 Pupils between three and seven. 
3. Pupils between seven and ten, and 
t. Pupils over ten (who have not obtained the Merit 
Certificate). 

DD. Pupils receiving practical instruction. 

In the circular accompanying the regulations for registra 
tion, the Department say :—“As regards the lower depart 
ments of the school, it will be observed that the only registra 
tion which my Lords have thought fit to insist upon is that 
which is necessary for the calculation of the grants unde 
Article 19 B,and that it has reference solely to the c/assifieation 
of the scholars according to age, and not according to the divi- 
sions in which they are placed for purposes of instruction. 
They have thus restricted their requirements, with a view 
both of simplifying registration and of removing every pos 
sible obstacle to the free transference of the scholars from 
class to class. In special Infant Departments separate regis 
tration will be required for the attendances of children under 
and over seven years of age respectively ; but their Lordships 
are strongly of opinion that children over ten years of age 
ought not to be found in these departments, and conse 
quently no third register should be required.” 

Is the New 


Registration 
Simple? | 


Registration. 


fication, has 


Separate 


We fail to see the simplification of registration 
here talked of; the complication is serious 
Not only will it be impossible to do with only 


two registers, but in some cases four will be required. In 
city schools, for example, there will be found in the Infant 
Department children under three sent to school to be out of 
the way of their parents, and in the same department ther 


will be pupils over ten. If the classification is to be accord 
ing to attainments, such must be the case. The Department 
is pleading for a free transference from class to class for the 
purposes of instruction, vet they are placing obstacles of no 
light character in the way. Similarly in a class correspond 
ing to Standard If. it will be 


Necessary in 
have three registers. 


any Cases to 

Could not the Department have struck an average normal 
grant for all pupils below the Advanced Department? With 
the statistics at their disposal, such should not have been a 
(lifficult matter. It is not too late vet, for by so doing they 
would remove all this difficulty with regard to registration 
One tixed grant must come, and strenuous efforts should be 
made by teachers to realise that consummation so “devoutly 
to he wished.’ 


Scholarship 1899. 
LETTERS, I. to XII. 


Notes, Vocabulary, and Examination Pape:s 
Edited by W. J. WESTON, B.A. 

Indispensable to every Scholarship Candidate. 

Price 1s. net. | Ready. 
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BY E. E. FOURNIER D'ALBE, B.SC., 


"T° HE question of the abolition of Latin and Greek in favour 
of modern languages is being earnestly debated among 
tie Teutonic nations. That Norway has altogether eliminated 
the teaching of dead languages in schools under State control 
may perhaps be accounted for by the position of Norway, 
which, of all European states, is least in contact with the 
Latin countries. The teaching of Latin as a key to the 
modern Romance languages is of more obvious utility in 
Germany and Austria. Denmark appears to be on the point 
of following the example of Norway. In Prussia, also, the 
modern movement for reformed schools tends in the same 
direction. But in this case it is not only economy of time 
which is aimed at, but the levelling up of the elementary 
school to an equality with the secondary school—the equalisa- 
tion, in fact, of all ranks, so far as the first years of education 
are concerned, The Prussian Education Department has 
already given way to the extent of converting a number of 
“gvymnasia” into reformed schools; but this tendency has 
been somewhat checked by the prevailing conservative re- 
action P 
+ + + + + + 
As regards the general question, the utility of classical 
studies much depends upon the object to be attained. If 
ce mmmercial supremacy is aimed at, the extensive acquisition 
of living languages is a powerful weapon, since every one 
prefers to bargain in his own language, and foreigners are 
thus most easily and successfully approached. But even here 
te advantage of a preliminary acquaintance with Latin is 
of value as far, say, as French, Spanish, and Italian are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, I do not think that the Latin 
scholar is, as a rule, the best modern linguist. The best 
linguist is, and has always been, he who acquired the use of 
two spoken languages in his early youth, and this cireum- 
stance accounts largely for the facility with which the aver- 
age Belgian or Swiss acquires any additional language he 
takes up. Those who are brought up in a bilingual atmos- 
phere are the first to break down the barriers between nations 
of different tongues. Considering the way in which modern 
languages are most widely taught, they might as well be dead 
languages; and it isa question whether it would not be better 
to retain Latin and Greek for home use, since they have at 
least the advantage of a universally-diffused literature, and 
ave used in an all but universally-accepted system of scientific 
terminology. 
+ + + + + + 
The {//yemedtne Dh utsche he hiv rie ‘tung advocates the incresse 
of the subvention of £7,000 which is annually voted by the 
Reichstag for the maintenance of German schools abroad. 
pays seme £40,000 annually for a similar purpose, 
£80,000 French and 
almost universal languages of the Mediter- 
ranean basin and the East, as British administrators 
at Cairo are well aware French is even now the official 
medium of instruction in most of the Turkish higher schools, 
On the other hand, English is regarded as the universal 
language of commerce, and as such has a great advantage 
over German. German travellers eften complain of the easy 
rogance with which Englishmen make themselves at home 
even on German ocean liners, and set the fashion in every- 
thing. Foreign, and more especially the less civilised nations, 
do not believe in the power of an empire whose citizens have 
to use the language of a neighbouring state in their diplo 
commercial intercourse. Hence the demand for 
iis, for the prosperity and greater glory of 


branes 
vl Ttaly 
ltahlan are the 


The consequence is that 
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matic on 
more German selwe 
the Fatherland 

+ , ' + % < 
function performed by Lord Curzon in 
Bombay was tot ive a deputation representing the Pro 
visional Committee for carrying oat Mr. Tata’s scheme of 
an imperial university for the development of post vraduate 
education, Mr. Jamsetjee N. Tata has offered a property 
ropresenting a capital of thirty laces of rupees, and calculated 


The 


The first publi 


rbout one and a quarter lac. 


to vield a vearly income of 
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scheme worked out by the Provisional Committee comprises 
scientific and technological, medical and sanitary, and edu- 
cational and philosophical departments. The initial expendi- 
ture comes to about fifteen lacs, while the annual charge in 
the three departments will require three lacs of rupees ; 
hence the Parsee merchant’s princely gift will have to be 
trebled before his generous project is carried out. The 
committee looks to the native princes and the supreme 
government to supply the deficiency. Lord Curzon ex- 
pressed warm sympathy with the project, but also some 
doubt as to whether a sufficient number of students could 
be found to fill the classes of the first-rate professors to be 
engaged, and, if so, whether the supply of highly-trained 
men would not exceed the demand. On both these questions 
sanguine views were expressed by the committee. 
* * * * * * 

Professor Mieille, of international correspondence fame, 
has made some bold suggestions for improving the “ boys’ 
barracks” which go under the name of lycées. ‘These second- 
ary schools of France have conspicuously failed to produce 
that mens sana in corpore sano which is the foundation of a 
strong and vigorous manhood and nationhood. In the first 
place, he proposes to put the elementary classes entirely 
under the management of female teachers. This proposal 
may have something to do with a recent unpleasant inci- 
dent; but the arguments brought forward give an in- 
dependent weight to it. “It has been found that pupils 
educated by women are gentler, more polished, less turbulent, 
and less noisy. Their bearing is more proper, their books 
are better kept, their language is more choice.” These, no 
doubt, are desirable things, but they are essentially feminine 
characteristics. The other proposal is equally in accordance 
with French traditions, and equally antagonistic to Teutonic 
ideals. It is, that “dancing and deportment” should be re- 
introduced into all the secondary schools. The effect, no 
doubt, would be to maintain that “courtly foreign grace” 
which has made the Frenchman the most charming of com- 
panions. But it is very doubtful whether it would enable 
the nation to hold its own against its younger rivals, or 
arrest its threatening decadence. 

* * * * * * 

A charming story is told of the King of Sweden. He 
often spends the summer in the western watering-place of 
Marstrand, and takes pleasure in visiting the national school 
there. On one occasion the teacher was speaking about the 
great men of the Gustavian era. The king, pleased with 
the fresh and alert manner of the children, put the question: 
“Well, can you tell me who have been the greatest Swedish 
monarchs?” The answer came in chorus: “Gustavus Vasa, 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great, and Charles the Twelfth.” 
“Very good,” answered the king. “But stay; the little 
one there in the corner seems to know of another monarch,” 
he added, turning towards a little girl to whom the teachet 
had just whispered a few words. “ What other king do you 
reckon among the greatest monarchs?” “ Oscar the Second,” 
was the shy answer. “Indeed! And what are the great 
things this Oscar the Second has done ?” asked the old king, 
smiling. That question exhausted the historical knowledge 
of the little girl. She blushed crimson, and stammered, 
“T—I don’t know.” The king, as he smilingly stroked the 
fair head of the little one, said: “ Never mind, my little 
daughter ; I don’t know it either.” 


EARLY next month the first volumes of the British Anthologies 
series, edited by Professor Edward Arber, will be published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. The whole series, which the editor claim 
to be the first adequate attempt ever made towards a historical 
national anthology, will contain about 2,500 entire poems and 
songs written by some three hundred poets. Each volume i 
distinguished by the name of the chief poet of the period deal! 
with, and the Shakespeare, Jonson, and Milton Anthologies wil 
be issued first. The books have been printed in large type, o 
good paper, in a cover specially designed by Mr. A. A. Turbayne 
and their price will bring them within the reach of all. 


A STANDING ORDER 
Should be given to your Bookseller or Newsagent to supply 
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CLASS LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


BY ETHEL R. LUSH, 


Author of “‘ Chats with Children on Domestic Economu ;” Organis- 
ing Mistress to the Ipswich School Board ; Head-Mistress of the 
Ipswich Hiyher-Grade Girls’ School. 


STANDARD V. 
Lesson XXI/1. 
BEVERAGES: COFFEE AND COCOA. 


LTHOUGH not so universally popular as tea, coffee is a 
A favourite beverage with many English people, and in 
the countries of the East—Persia and Turkey, for instance 
it may be considered the national drink. It is strange to 
think that, though coffee has been used in this country for 
over three hundred years, it should have gained compara- 
tively so little favour. Coffee-drinking nations, like the 
French, say it is because we do not know how to make it ; 
and if ever you go abroad and taste the delicious café au lait 
of France and Switzerland, you will think there is some truth 
in the statement. Coffee, as frequently given to us in Eng- 
land, is a thick, muddy, pale-complexioned liquid with very 
little flavour. On the Continent it is clear, strongly flavoured, 
and a de *p brown in colour. 

To make good coffee it is necessary to use nearly an ounce 
of coffee toa breakfast-cup of water, whereas the practice in 
England is to use an ounce to two pints of water. Moreover, 
the coffee should be freshly roasted and ground. And this 
brings us to the question of what coffee is. The fragrant, 
soft, brown, powdery substance with which you are familiar 
is ground down from coffee beans, which are the seeds or 
kernels of the cherry-like fruit of the coffee plant (Caffea 
Arabica). In the picture you see a sprig of the coffee tree, 
bearing leaves, flowers, and fruit. The leaves are of a bright 
vlossy green ; the flowers are white and pink, and similar to 
the star-like blossoms of the jessamine ; the berries are not 
unlike our English cherries, with their dark fleshy part out- 
side and the hard kernel within. 

There are, however, two kernels in the coffee berries, and 
it is these which are used for the beverage. In the lower 
part of the ple ture you may see a berry eut across to show 
the two oval kernels, each wrapped in a “ parchment” cover, 
losely pressed together in the middle, with their flat sides 
touching each other, and the rounded sides embedded in the 
pulp. When the berries are ripe, they are shaken from the 
tree into white cloths spread out upon the ground, and 
lowed to dry in the sun. In time the fruit shrivels up, 
nuch as a cherry will if you keep it long enough, until there 
: nothing left but a dry husk covering the beans within. At 
luis point the fruit is put between rollers, and the hard husk 

crushed and broken, leaving the beans exposed, and ready 

» be sent away to other lands. 
If you examine a raw coffee bean, you will be surprised to 
nd that it has little taste or smell. Roast it, and the change 
urprising, for now we have the odour and flavour of the 
itice of our breakfast table. You must. remember in con- 

‘ction with coffee that it quickly loses the best of its flavour, 
o that, to get really good results, the beans should be freshly 

wasted, and only ground immediately before use. In some 
iouses a small coffee-mill is kept, ; 
nd the coffee ground as required. 
(his ensures a good flavour ; but, 
| ling this, try to obtain vour coffee 

ma tradesman who grinds every 
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pound or half-pound as it is asked for. Remember, too, that 
coffee should either be drunk entirely without milk-—the 
café noir of the Continent—or be mixed with milk in equal 
parts. 

The adulterations of coffee are not nearly so numerous as 
those of tea. The chief one is the admixture of a substance 
called chicory, which is so like coffee as to be difficult to 
detect by mere inspection. Here is a test, however, which 
will enable you quickly to judge whether or not chicory is 
present, and if so, in what quantity. Puta tablespoonful of 
ground coffee into a glass of cold water. Pure coffee floats 
for a while on the surface, and does not colour the water ; 
chicory, on the other hand, rapidly sinks to the bottom, im- 
parting in its course a deep brown hue to the water. If 
pinched between the finger and thumb, chicory cakes, whereas 
coffee does not. 


COFFEE PLANT, 


Sometimes cheap starchy food is added to coffee ; this can 
be detected by adding a drop or two of iodine to a little 
coffee, and examining it under the microscope. If starch is 
present it will be coloured blue. 

To understand the effects of cotfee-drinking, we must look 
into its composition. Like tea, it has an alkaloid called caffeine, 
which is very similar in nature to theine. It has also, un 
fortunately, an injurious acid identical with tannin, but 
taking the name of caffeic acid. ‘A volatile oil is developed 
during roasting, which gives to coffee its peculiar fragrance ; 
and there is also present in the coffee bean a certain 
amount of nitrogenous matter, fat, woody fibre, and mineral 
salts, which do not, however, apyear in the infusion. Since 
its composition is so very much like that of tea, it is not sur 
prising to find that coffee-drinking produces similar effects. 

Owing to the stimulating power 
it exerts on the nervous system, 
and the exhilaration and wakeful 
ness it produces, strong coffee forms 
not only a refreshing and reviving 
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valuable antidote in cases of poisoning by 
action of the polson 


beverage, but a 
narcotics such as opinm, where the 
causes sleep 

(Coffee may assist the excretory action of the large intes 
mid it somewhat increases the action of the heart Un 


tine 
flow of perspiration, cotlee 


like tea, whieh promotes the 
produces a hot, Irv ski it is also apt to produce a dis 
ordered liver 

On the whole, 
elect is tea, and might with aly ritace Ine 


however, coffee is not so injurious in its 
substituted for 
that beverage oftener than it is 

( risa beverage which is scarcely less popular than tea 
The soft brown powder which you all know so 
what it really Is: neither dloes its 
tion between the beverage cocoa 


well vives no clue as te 
name, for there is no connec 
i-nuts you see ina fruiterer’s shop 

lirst visited America, some four centuries 
cacao, bearing large 


and the coco 

When European 
ave, they found a tall tree called the 
oblong pods, from which the natives made a refreshing drink. 


The illustration given below shows the appearance of the 
it hanes 


on the tree You must not think. however, 


pod is 





> 
FRUIT OF CACAO TREE SEHCTION OF SAME, 
SHOWING SEEDS, 
that the prepared a you buy in packets is obtained by 
grinding these pods inte powder The outer covering of the 
pod is hard, tough, and woody and altogether untit for food : 


bout if veo « 
fivure, vou will find that it 
“ils embedded in a pinkish pulp 


from them that the various kinds of cocoa are 


ut a pod open, as shown in the accompanying 
contains an indefinite number of 


These are the COCOA 


leew ind it is 


rather a curious one: for before the 


Treat in roasted they must ferment, and this process 1s 
induced by burving the fresh nuts in the damp earth for a 
few cay ind ther exposing them to the sun. After this 
the beans are roasted, much in the same way as coffee beans 
The next tep is t crush the roasted beans into small preces, 
and these  prees ive known as cocoa-nibs Some people 
prefer to use these nibs in preparing the beverage : but 
where this is done, the cocoa must be well boiled to make 


it digestibl 

What is known as Hubble cocoa 
usect und is easier of digestion Pure cocoa, 
1) per cent. of fat, known as cacao 
butter, in addition to of starch, nearly 2 per cent 
of the ubstance which « losely resembles catleine 

thout 4 per cent. of salts, & per cent. of gum, and 20 per 
cent. of woody tibre 

The very large amount of fat makes pure cocoa far too rich 


much more we nerally 
as obtained 
from the pod, contains 
10 per cent 


obromitne a 


for ordinary digestive powers, so, in preparing it for the 
market, from 20 to 30 per cent. of fat is removed, and its 
place filled by the addition of starch and sugai The thick 
ening of cocoa when mixed with boiling water is due to the 
starch present. Coeoa i by taking away 
the ellulose on 
bis quite itascolaatole 


rendered soluble 


which former lessons have 


woody fibre, 
taught vo 

The chocolate of which vou are all seo fond is | repared in 
woa, With perhaps a little more 


the nme way as soluble 
starch and sugar, and is ground up inte a smooth, fine paste, 
and then dried 

blow does 


OL pare with tea and coffee as a beverage 
A wvlance at its Composition shows vou that the presen 
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of theobromine gives it stimulating properties \ second 
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glance reveals that there is nothing of an acid nature 

nothing which corresponds to catteic acid—and this point 
alone gives cocoa a decided advantage over its two rivals. It 
is because of this that doctors so frequently recommend cocoa 
in place of tea and coffee. Look vet again at the composition 
of prepared cocoa, and you will finda large erage of fat, 
starch, and sugar, all of which have considerable nutritive 
value. We may therefore consider that cocoa is not only a 
beverage, but a food ; and this is a great point in.its favour. 

In its effects on the system it is perhaps not so refreshing 
and stimulating to the nerves as tea and coffee ; but, on the 
other hand, it has no injurious action, and may be taken with 
safety along with meat or with any other article of diet. In 
promoting the action of the skin it is as useful as tea. Its 
one drawback lies in the fact that with some persons the fat 
it contains is apt to disagree 

A good enp of cocoa is easier to prepare than either tea o1 
coffee. The one essential is that it must either be well boiled 
ov thoroughly mixed with boiling water or milk, otherwis 
the starch grains will not burst, the flavour will not be 
brought out, and the cocoa will be thin and tasteless. 

The best cocoa is made with boiling milk, though good 
cocoa can be made with boiling water and the addition of a 
liberal supply of milk. 

SUMMARY. 


' : “7 _ ‘ 
( omparison of Tea, Coffee. and Cocoa. 


(+) Each contains an alkaloid—theine in tea, caffeine in 
cotfee, theobromine in cocoa. 

(+) Tea and coffee contain a volatile oil ; cocoa is rich in 
cacao butter. 

(¢) Tea and coffee are merely beverages; cocoa is a food as 
well as a beverage. 

(¢) Tea is prepared from the leaves, and coffee and cocoa 
from the berries, of their respective plants. 

(¢) Tea and coffee contain an injurious acid 
caffeic acid in coffee ; cocoa contains much less acid. 

(f) Tea is very stimulating, coffée is exhilarating, and cocoa 


tannin in tea, 


is only mildly stimulacing, in action. 

(y) Tea and cocoa promote the action of the skin ; 
produces a dry, hot skin. 

(4) Tea causes constipation ; coffee has an aperient action 

(7) Tea and coffee are both liable to produce indigestion ; 
cocoa very rarely has any injurious effect. 


cof t 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF CLASS TEACHING. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical Terms. 

2. le EK next series of lessons will deal with the meaning of 

the common geographical terms — hill, river, bay, anc! 
the like--and their conventional symbols ona map. A! 
this stage the country teacher has an enormous advantage 
over his brethren in the city, and the teacher in a seaport 
town has a considerable advantage over those in many inland 
Geographical terms represent ideas which cannot bi 


(¢ ‘ontrinne d.) 


towns. 
correctly or intelligently formed without the objects referred 
to being actually seen. The class may be able to giv: 
definitions wlibly enough, and vet not be in possession ot 
the corresponding ideas. Good pictures and models are 
the best substitute for the actual things, and should be 
freely used 

Along with the picture and description of the thing should 
come the conventional representation of it on the map, 
so that each lesson should give the pupils an increased power 
of interpreting a physical map. Any suitable physical 
feature of the distrmet should be freely referred to for illus 
tration, however imperfectly it may represent the type of 
feature under consideration. 

A large wooden tray and a few handfuls of sand wil! 
do much to he!p in these lessons, It may be used in such a 
way as to help materially in giving intelligent conceptions 
of such features as hills, mountain chains and peaks, bays 
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capes, and islands. Imaginary landscapes should be con- 
structed in sand by the children, and the practical hand 
work involved in so doing will fix interest and attention. 
Whenever such a landscape has been modelled, the map of 
it should be drawn on the blackboard, so that increasing 
familiarity with the meaning of a physical map may be 
given. A model in clay is easily constructed, and is also 
more permanent, so that it can be used for several successive 
lessons. If the district presents any marked physical fea 
tures, the teacher will find it of great service to construct a 
rough model of the district itself. Many teachers use a 
model of this kind—-a somewhat exaggerated relief map, 
which forms a useful transition step to the flat paper map. 
Small objects may be fixed in the clay to represent houses, 
trees, etc., on an exaggerated scale, and when dry the whole 
ean be roughly coloured in tints somewhat approaching 
those of nature. 


Children take great interest in such models, especially 
when allowed to assist in their construction, and anything 
which excites interest is of the highest value in school work. 
Some teachers have caused a very lasting impression of a 
volcano, for example, by embedding in the sand model of a 
hill a small cone of damp gunpowder, and then setting fire 
to it. The eruption which resulted was, if not strictly in 
accordance with the laws of voleanic action, a great deal 
more valuable for teaching purposes than an hour’s talk to 
a young class. Others have illustrated the phenomena of 
rivers and watersheds by pouring an artificial rainfall from 
a watering-pot over the prepared clay model. The rivers 
hehaved in a more natural way than the volcano referred 
to, and the experiment was entirely on the right lines for 
mental training. 

In teaching the meaning of geographical terms, it is of 
uuch importance to show the relation of one set of fea- 
tures to another. An island should be thought of as the 
top of a partially-submerged hill, a lake as a dammed-up 
river, and so on. The teacher can use a clay model and a 
small quantity of water to illustrate such facts in a practical 
vay. And even with a young class some notion may thus 
he given of the action by which the physical features have 
been formed, such as the way in which rivers form valleys, 
or form islands at their mouths, and the way in which 
islands are affected by a gradual rising or sinking of the land 
nany district. For in teaching geographical definitions, as 
in teaching anything else, it is only by going a good deal 
wider than his actual subject that the teacher can give an 
intelligent view of that subject. Doing good work .up to 
uny prescribed limit always implies going beyond that limit. 
We must aim above our mark in order to hit it. 

The way in which mountains and rivers are related 
may be shown experimentally on the clay model, as already 
mentioned, The same point may be impressed by the use 
f the blackboard. The teacher may draw the map of an 
imaginary or real island or district, and mark on it all the 
important watersheds and hills. The pupils may then be 
required to put in the rivers which would probably be found 
there in their correct positions as regards these watersheds 
nad coast-line. Or the exercise may be reversed. The 
teacher may draw the rivers flowing in various directions, 
und require the class to show the position of the watersheds. 
W he n these exercises have heen done, the probable positions 
f seaports, and of lines of railway connecting these with 
ther towns marked in the valleys, may be put in by the 
pupils, having regard to the slopes roughly indicated by the 
Mp. 

The Use of a. Globe. 

In teaching the topography of any country, the question 
f scale should again be referred to. ‘The country should 

tt only be shown detached, but in connection with other 
untries in a map of the continent, and also on a clearly- 
irked globe. The globe should be in frequent use in every 

iss from the commencement of topographical teaching. In 

he more advanced classes this is obviously necessary, be- 

tuse many facts, such as ocean routes and the like, cannot 
shown on a map with any degree of accuracy. 


Next month we shall begin OUR HOLIDAY CONTRIBUTIONS 
by a series of CYCLING PAPERS FOR TEACHERS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 


BY JOHN KR. TIMSON, B.A,, 
Hread-Maste i, Board Si hools, Royston, Barnsley. 


LESSON VII. 
GENDER AND NUMBER. 
GENDER, 


WHEN we note the things around us, the first great distinction 


we see 1s 


1. Living creatures. 
2. Things without life. 
Living creatures consist of two classes : 
l. Males. 
2. Females. 

This distinction is called sex. 

Though plants live and grow, and also have sex, they cannot 
move from place to place ; therefore we include them in things 
without life. 

We arrange names in classes, to match the classes of things. 

Thus, of pronouns, or first-names for everything, we use ‘* he” 
for one of the male sex, ‘‘she™ for one of the temale sex, and 
“it” for a thing without life. 

Separate names or nouns are often used to indicate the sexes ; 
for example, 

** Boy,” the name of a male. 
Girl,” the name of a female. 

This dlisting tion in words is called yt niler. We must not con 
fuse gender with sex. Gender belongs to words only, sex to 
lia my Croealqures, 

Living creatures are of the ma/e or female sea. 

Names of these are of the Mast uline ol St minene of nle . 

It is a good practice to write out lists of the names of males 
anl females; for example, 

lL. Relations 
Father, mother, 
Son, daughter. 
Brother, sister, 
Unele, aunt. 
2. Persons named from their sfafiou ov employment ; 
King, queen, 
Prince, princess, 
Duke, cluchess. 
Lord, lady. 
Mavor, HuAVOress 
Master, mistress, 
Some names are used for either male or female; 
Parent, relation, child, cousin, 
sovereign, ruler, servant. 
Such words are said to be of the common gender. There is no 
common Sex Common means, ‘name of either the male or 
female sex.” 

Thus, for animals, in ordinary conversation we use one word 
for both sexes —cat, dog, horse, bird, fish. These names are then 
common gender. We do not use separate names to distinguish the 
male from the female in the lesser animals, reptiles, and insects. 
The driver calls the female horse a ‘‘ mare,” which word is of 
the feminine gender; but only those engaged in the rearing of 
dogs or in hunting will call a female dog a ** bitch.” We must 
carefully avoid being indelicate. But for the larger and more 
familiar animals we use separate names for male and female; 
for example, 

Lion, lioness. 

Tiger, tivress, 

Bull, cow, 

“and * she” are often used to indicate sex; 


The pronouns ** 
for example, 
He-voat, she-yoat, 


The word ‘it is used even for a human being when we are 
ignorant of the sex. We may ask of a baby, ‘‘ Is i a boy or a 
yirl?” ** It” is here of the common gender. 

The names of plants and things without life are said to be of 
the neuter gender, which means that the things are neither male 
nor female—that is, of no sex at all. 

There is no neuter sex. 

Remember, the two sexes —male and female—are in living 
heings themselves ; the four ygenders—-masculine, feminine, com- 
mon, and neuter. -refer to words, not to things, 
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NUMBER. 
The name of one single thing is said to be of the singular 
number; for example, 
I, thou, he, boy, man, ox. 
A name used for more than one is said to be of the plural 
number; for example, 
We, they, men, oxen, dogs. 
Plural means *‘ more than one.” 
The plus sign means ** more” or ** and.” 
2 | and 2 more. 
Personal pronouns have separate words for singular and plural ; 
for example, 
Singular—I, thou, he, she, it. 
Plural--We, you, they. 
The plural of nouns is shown in three different ways : 
1. By adding s or es to the singular: boy, boys; box, 
boxes. 
2. By adding en, as, ox, oxen. 
3. By a change of the vowel, as, man, men. 


MEMORY NOTES: 
Living creatures are of the male sex or of the female sex. 
Names of the male sex are of the masculine gender. Names of 
the female sex are of the feminine gender. Names used for 
either sex are of the common gender. Names of things without 
sex are of the neuter gender. 


Names meaning one on/y ave of the singular number. Names 
meaning more than one are of the plural number. 
—* > wf Pete 
THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 
BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


Good and Bad) In dealing with the varied subjects of the 
Methods, { = achool curriculum, I do not propose to treat 
them in detail as one would when lecturing to pupil teachers 
upon school method, but rather to touch _ obvious de- 
fects on the one hand, or excellent methods on the other 
hand, as they have come under my notice. Consequently I 
should be glad to hear frgm any of the readers of this maga- 
zine who would like any particular point dealt with. 
* * * * * * 
Handwriting: | Handwriting is the subject for this month. 
Style. § This subject is frequently learned by the 
scholars. ‘Teachers do not so generally teach it as they do 
arithmetic, say. Handwriting is good only in those schools 
where the subject is dealt with as the other subjects. There 
are a few general points to be first considered. Let us take 
first the style of writing. With this an inspector has not 
much to do, It matters little what the style is so long as 
the handwriting of the scholars is good. I have found the 
best writing myself done in schools where the old, round, 
slightly-sloping hand is taught. In discussing styles, how- 
ever, | think we may at once condemn two at least—the 
vertical and the angular. | can best summarise the objections 
to these by quoting the words of inspectors from a recent 
Bluebook 

‘The vertical writing, which invariably resulted in backward 
writing as soon as any speed was attempted, is disappearing, and 
so is the abominable angular style, with its narrow letters and its 
elongated spaces,” 

** In several schools the children were taught to crowd together 
the parts of each letter, to lengthen the connecting strokes, and 
to get rid of curves as much as possible. 
adopting this style is that it is easily taught. This is surely an 
error, as continual care is necessary to prevent it from degenerat 
ing into a parody of writing. I found one school where the 
letters looked little better than wriggles joining the connecting 
strokes.” 


ML1_1 1 


tt 


. 


leachers not infrequently ask my opinion upon the style 
My reply to them is: * If the 
handwriting be good, it matters not what the style may be.” 


of the handwriting taught. 


The excuse given for 
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Note the telescoped letters, which are often illegible. In 
this style many of the shapes are open to objection—letter 
“e,” for instance. Writing on this phase of the subject, one 
of the Chief Inspectors says : 


** To decide—in England—between vertical and sloped writing, 
and, if need be, between slope and slope, may possibly require 
further experiment. And the oculist may have his word to say. 
Two things may, however, be stated with confidence : 

‘*1. The reader must be considered. He must not be invited 
to accept connecting strokes instead of letters—that is, to accept 
a writing in which the letters are vertical but nowhere, and the 
connecting strokes are conspicuous and everywhere. Writing 
must be legible. 

“2. There must be reasonable speed. Children are slow, .but 
even for a child a pen may be too slow. It might perhaps be 
argued with some justice that, rather than write with extreme 
slowness, it is better not to write at all.” 

* * * * * * 
In too many schools one finds a want of co- 
for Infants and operation between the head-teachers of the 
Elder Scholars. | various departments. Before now I have 
found in the infants’ department one style, in the juniors’ 
another, and in the seniors’ a third style. The result of all 
this is that the writing is slovenly, and barely satisfactory, in 
the upper standards, which is not to be wondered at. ‘The 
managers of a school should see that the method is continuous 
throughout. This might and should be easily obtained by a 
friendly conference of the heads. 

* * * * * * 
Provide Good ) Provide the children with long slate pencils. 

Materials. { (Often we find stumpy bits in use. How can 
good writing be expected without proper material? The 
short bits can be used up by having holders. Slate-writing 
should be discarded as early as possible. Slates should never 
be used for handwriting in the upper standards. In the 
lower standards try blacklead pencils and paper ; slates are 
dirty. In some schools where the writing is good, slates are 
not used at all. Provide fairly good paper for writing upon, 
and do not let broken slates be used. 

* * * * * * 

Copy-books. { We will now deal with ee In the first 

§ place, it must be understood that separate 
books for copy-writing are required by the Code in every 
standard. In many schools I have found the copy-writing 
done in the ordinary exercise book.. Copy-books must be 
kept. Now as to the kind. Personally I favour the black- 
board copy-writing as preferable to copy-books with head- 
lines. This gives more opportunity for thorough blackboard 
teaching. The copy is set on the board, and is suitably 
chosen by the teacher. The child has seen it written, and 
regards it as more easy to copy than the printed headlines. 

There is a danger of setting the children to write on and 
on without supervision when there are headlines ; one is 
tempted to use the copy-book lesson for marking exercises or 
arranging for other lessons. There should be two copy-book 
lessons a week, and each exercise should be dated, and the 
mistakes marked and pointed out on the blackboard. In the 
lower standards each word almost should be supervised as it 
is written. Only a few lines need be done in one lesson. In 
the upper standards there is less objection, if any, to good 
copy-books with headlines. Indeed, there are some I have 
seen for Standards V., VI., and VII. which have all kinds of 
useful copies—for example, a short letter, an addressed label, 
a cheque, a tradesman’s bill, a telegram, ete. 

* * * * 


The same Style 


* * 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.—Your certificates are insufficient as they stand. To b 
eligible for your second class ‘* D,” you must obtain at least a 
second class in the new perspective examination. 

W. B.G.—According to your measurements you have acecm 
modation for seventy-five. I am reckoning on the ten sqrare 
feet basis. Some of the older schools are calculated upon the 
eight square feet basis. Look tp your school in the Bluebook 
You will there tind what numbcr is recognised officially. I don’t 


advise you to refuse admissi n upon your own responsibility 
Consult your H.M.I., and lave the overcrowding to be dealt 
with by him. 
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J.F.B.—There is no need to copy the names from your old 
admission register, but you should keep both at hand. In Form 
IX. you simply state what drawing certificates you hold. Musical 
drill may be considered physical exercises. I am always glad 
to help any who, like you, are so far away from great centres. 

A.T.H.—It is certainly usual for mana- 
gers to hand a copy of the indentures to a 
pupil teacher at the time of apprentice- 
ship. Your ae not seem to have 
given you one. 
executed duplicate (which requires a 


second stamp) or a certified copy. The France and fr 


actual indentures are to be filed with the 
school papers. 

M. B.—Certainly you may sit again next 
December. If you fail, your present suc- Open 
cess will hold good. 

J.M.—The proper thing to do is to get 
the managers to extend your teacher's 
engagement for another year, and notify 


sea and land areas around each of the poles. Hitherto the 
North Pole has held pride of place in the popular imagina 
tion, and many attempts have been made to bare the icy 
secrets of the Frozen North. Nansen has been within 150 


How the Closed Door affects Great Britain. 


ou can claim either an Value of Cotton Piece Goods exported to Madagascar from 


om the United Kingdom. 


bs Closed Door 


Door 1898. 


1897. 


the Education Department to this effect. France 


Until that is done he has no /ocus standi 
whatever. If you do not care to do this, 
he can of course teach, but would not 
count on the staff. You need not ask 
permission for him to sit again. 
D.M.—You are not advised to open on 
Saturday before consulting your inspector 
or the Department. If you cannot make 
your 400 without, write at once to either, 
preferably the inspector. I can see noth- 
ing legally against the proceeding. 
P.H.—You can sit for Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination in December next. At 


£27, 


ral; 


France 
£220,480 


present you cannot count on the staff. United 


Should you pass the Oxford Senior Local, 
you could be engaged under Article 51 as 


an assistant teacher. There would be no £111,857 


need to sit for the former if you pass in 
July. 

C.A.B.—You should have enclosed a 
stamp if you desired a reply by post. The 
new requirements state :—‘‘ All candi- 
dates must take group A (English), group 
C (Mathematics), and one other group, but 
no more. No credit is given for any sub- 
ject in addition to those in the groups selected.” You may take the 
science group E (two subjects of science), or group B (Geography 
and History). If you take two sciences, you must consult care- 
fully the science regulations, one of which is that you cannot 
take the advanced stage of any science unless you have passed in 
the elementary stage of that science. Another requirement is 
that Physiography must be taken if you have not already passed 
in the elementary stage of that science. If you do not take the 
science group, the science taken at the previous May examination 
does not count extra. Briefly put, it comes to this: you cannot 
offer both group B and group E. 

Letters should be addressed—‘‘ Inspector,” care of The Editor, 
33 Paternoster Row, London. And if a reply by post is required, a 
stamped addressed envelope should be sent. If urgent, an extra 
stamp should be enclosed. 


D> DS Pata 


OUR NEWSPAPER NOTEBOOK. 
THE OPEN DOOR. 


UR readers will be familiar with the expression “open 
( door,” the closing of which, it is stated 
\imical to British trading interests. Recent events in Mada- 
scar, Where France has closed the door to cotton piece goods 
f British manufacture, provide a more than usually apt 
lustration of what a door closed to Britain really means. 
1 1897 France imported into Madagascar cotton piece goods 


, is absolutely 


» the value of £27,716, as against British imports of the 
ime class of goods to the value of £111,857. In 1898 
rance closed the door, with the result that the French 
itton piece imports increased to £220,480, and the British 
iports decreased to £6, 241. 


SOUTHWARDS HO! 
The restless energy of modern explorers has left no part of 
e earth’s surface terra incognita, with the exception of the 


Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


miles of the coveted spot, and has returned to tell his story 
to a wondering world; since when Andrée, an intrepid 
balloonist, has probably crossed that Arctic bourne from 
which so many explorers have never returned. 

For some time the Royal Geographical and the Royal 
Societies have been striving to rouse public interest in the 
exploration of the South Pole—the unknown land which a 
distinguished traveller says “is locked from our approach by 
impenetrable ice barriers and seas perpetually tortured |+y 
hurricane blasts ”"—about which little has been added to out 
knowledge since Sir James Ross ventured into the Far South, 
sixty years ago, 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Llewellyn W. Longstaff, a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, who has given 
£25,000 to the exploration fund, the project is now placed 
beyond the region of speculation. At the time of writing 
the fund amounts to £40,000, and it is hoped that notwith 
standing previous refusals, the Government may yet be in 
duced to render financial aid in addition to the grant of the 
surveying instruments already promised, 

As the main object of the expedition is to study the 
magnetism in the region of the South Pole, the vessel fitted 
out must necessarily be a wooden one, as an iron vessel would 
militate against the correctness of the magnetic observations. 
Probably the ship will be of the Norwegian whaler type, and 
may possibly be ready to sail in July 1900, The expedition 
will consist of at least nine persons, three or four of whom 
will be scientific men. A German expedition interested in 
the same objects will sail next year, and will explore one 
side of the Antarctic, and the British the other. In the 
meantime we must remember that a ship fitted out by Sir 
George Newnes is already carrying the British flag into the 
high latitudes of the southern hemisphere. 

temembering that the Hrebus and the Terror coasted for 
150 miles along an impenetrable wall of ice, 180 feet above 
the sea-level, and probably 1,000 feet in thickness, which 
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thus barred all further 
much from the forthcoming « x pedition 

mfidently expected to at least contribute 
nent of scvence, and also assist in the solution of more than 


progress, we ust not expect too 
it nay, however, be 


to the advance 


problem of navigation in connection with the origin of 


SIAM. 


Siam is a little-known country that is making an interest- 
ing attempt to raise itself out of Oriental bondage. Japan 
has to a great extent already worked out its own destiny, and 
is a constant object lesson to all Asiaties : and Siam promises 
well to profit by the example 

The King of Siam is still young, and is in many marked 
respects a genuine reformer, anxious to reorganise the 
wdiministration of his country, to luprove the condition of 
his people, and to generally raise Siam to a higher position 
in the seale of nations. In 1897 his Majesty spent a quarter 
of a million in a visit to Europe, and already it promises to 
prove an investment which will have far-reaching effects in 
his dominions 

SHALL POSsesses almost every natural advantage that makes 
for prosperity : the people ave of a particularly amiable dis 
position; all nationalities are welcomed ; and there is an 
utter absence of that hatred of the foreigner which has so 
long sunaapoe red progress, and almost resulted in the « omplete 
disintegration of China 

\ special correspondent of The Times relates how, under 
European advisers, the financial administration has been 

tisfactorily reformed, taxation adjusted and collected, and 
a capable police force organised. The Indian Government 
placed the services of one of their most experienced police 
officers in Burma at the disposal of the Siamese Government 
for two years. When he arrived at Bangkok, he found “ the 
city was policed with an ill-disciplined, disorganised rabble 
who were the derision of every foreigne! Officers were in 
sufficiently paid, and the pay was always in arrear. A large 
number of the men were slaves indebted to their officers or 
to the Minister, and never received more than one-third of 
No leave was allowed, and food and clothing were 
as untrustworthy a 
found anywhere. The nearer the 
insecure were life and property.” 
2.515 satistied men, among 
whom are Pathan recruits from the Afghan frontier and a 
few Sikhs (‘rime against property and the person has 
decreased, and smuggling and illicit dealing have already 


thei prey 
insufficient The men were, in fact, 
lanl iis could well be 
station the mien 
now consists of 


poh ‘ 
The prorlic e Torres 


received considerable checks 

Though much good work 
made until the inland communications 
are no roads or bridges, and no rail 
Owing toa bar at the mouth 


has been accomplished, real 
Provress Canned be 
ire prove t Ther 
Witvs except the line to Korat 


f the Menam, steamers have to unload into lighters thirty 
- titles from Bangkok In the capital some few sanitary 
measures have been effected, but even now its 400,000 in 


water supply beyond the waters of the 
are sacrificed annually to its 


habitants have no 
Menam, and thousands of lives 
pollute d waters 

Sim is pre-eminently a rice country Rice is the chief 
food of the people. it is the chief export, and it is with rice 
that Siam purchases British goods. The export is at present 
confined almost entirely to the lower plains, but a railway to 
Chiengmai would open up thousands of square miles which 
would be thrown under cultivation 

Altovether the awakening of Siam presents many interest- 
i features to Western nations, and its progress will be 
watched and welcome «l, vd, it is to be hoped, assisted also to 


the extent its own endeavours deserve 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


In our January number we stated that the Great Siberian 
Railway would probably be completed in 1904, but such un 
foreseen difficulties and obstructions have arisen that the 
date of completion hus become extremely problematical. On 
the Manchurian section Chinese robber bands tear up the 
It is believed 


rails to forge into pikes for offensive purposes. 
that these marauders are in league with the contractors, who 
for a consideration are allowed to complete their contracts 
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with the Government. The work is then undone, and further 
contracts are necessary. The troops to protect the permanent 
way are being strengthened very considerably, and immense 
orders for rails for immediate delivery have been placed in 


America, . 
[Pat a 


OAKELEY ON THE 
JOURNEY. 


SIR HENRY 
SCHOOL 


COMMENTING on the Westminster Training College in the recently 
published Training College Report for 1898, Sir Henry Oakeley 
remarks :—‘* The study of geography at this college has for 
twenty years been supplemented by a ‘school journey * from 
Croydon to Godstone, under the guidance of the master of 
method. Before it maps and plans of the district are drawn, 
and the general arrangement of the geological formations is 
studied—namely, the flat clay district of Norwood, the un 
dulating chalk areas beyond Croydon, and the picturesque 
district of Caterham, due to the presence of sands and gravels 
in the midst of and upon the chalk. The value of thus con 
necting facts of geography with their causes, and exe reising 
judgment and reason in place of a mere remembrance of names, 
is obvious. This is the best way to teach geography, and I am 
glad to learn that some teachers who have been at Westminster 
have taken groups of their scholars in a similar manner.” 

Our readers will remember that Mr. J. H. Cowham, the 
highly-esteemed Lecturer on Education at Westminster College, 
has already contributed several valuable articles to these columns 
detailing the method of conducting such school journeys. It 
may be of advantage to remind our readers that these articles 
are to be found in the June, September, and December numbers 
of last year. 

—3 + %€ Po tn— 


FACILITIES FOR INCREASING PENSIONS. 


Now that the Government scheme of pensions for teachers under 
the Teachers’ Superannuation Act of IS9S has come into force, 
many teachers will undoubtedly cast about for means of secur 
ing some addition to the comparatively meagre allowances to 
which the new legislation will permit them to look forward. 
The annuities purchased by the annual contributions of £3 and 
{2 being reckoned-at the low rate of interest which prevails in 
the soundest of Government securities, will of necessity bring 
but a small return, and those who can spare more from their 
current income will naturally seek channels of investment 
promising greater advantages. 

Among the competing schemes which are just now appealing 
to would-be purchasers of supplementary annuities, one which 
seems particul rly worthy of attention is that of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. From details we have received, this 
scheme of ** family pensions” seems to offer remarkable advan 
tages, including the passing on of the pension to a second 
person in case the original assurant dies before reaching the age 
to receive the pension, and even to others until it has been paid 
for twenty years. There is also provision for sharing in the 
accumulated profits, and for avoiding loss in case premiums 
should cease to be paid. 

The report of this company which appeared in our columns 
last month shows its transactions to be on an enormous scale, 
and its soundness to he well safeguarded. 

The superintendent for the Home Counties District is Mr. 
Chas. D. Crisp, until recently head-master of the Higher-Grade 
School, Ryde, and a well-known member of the N.U.T. Execu 
tive. Mr. Crisp informs us that he will be pleased to make 
interested in the subject, on 


we] 


arrangements to meet teachers 
Saturday mornings, at his office, 71-72 Piccadilly. 


A HANDSOME VOLUME FOR PRESENTATION. 
The ‘‘PRACTICAL TEACHER'S ART MONTHLY.” 
Vol. 1. Price 3s. 6d. Extra Cloth. 


CASES FOR BINDING Vol. I. 


oF THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY 
Now Ready, Price Is. 6d. 


Apply Office of this Journal. 
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HOW TO TEACH MAGNETISM AND 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ELECTRICITY AS A 


**SPECIFIC SUBJECT.” 


By B. Evperkix, Model School, Westminster Training College. 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE.-MAGNETISM. Lesson 10.. Magnetic Transparency. 


Apparatus. Magnets, sheet of vlass, an exercise bo *k. a slate 


, a sheet of thin wood, a pen, sewing-needle, a stand for supporting 


a needle with cotton, a thin sheet of soft iron, a small piece of plate-iron about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 


Heads and Matter Taught. 


l. The Hlorse-shoe Magnet. 

1. A magnet can influence a piece of 
steel or iron through all non-magnetic 
substances —for example, a sheet of glass, 
an exercise book, a sheet of wood, a 
penny, half-crown, ete. 


2. The flux or influence of the magnet 


mast pass through the intervening sub 


tance, 


il. The Bar Maguet. 
\ bar magnet will draw small magnetic 
substances towards itself through a non- | 
magnetic substance. 


It could not do so unless the flux o 
fluence could pass through those bodies. 


III. (a) The influence of the magnet 
cannot pass a magnetic substance —say, a 
heet of thin soft iron. 


(4) Explanation of this phenomenon 
the sheet-iron has become a magnet. 


Its poles are on the edges of the sheet 
ron. 


iV. Driffe rence of re sult uf thick soft tron is 
substituted for the thin sheet. 
The iron has become magnetised, but 
ts poles are no longer at the edges but 
centre. 


lhe poles of the soft iron attract the 
cedle once more. 


V. Truths learned. 
\ non-magnetic substance is said to be 
tusparent to magnetism because it will 
W magnetism to pass through it. 
Magnetic substances are not transpa 
t: they become magnets. 


Method of Teaching 


1. (a) Place a steel pen-nib or small 
sewing-needle on sheet of glass. 

(b) Put horse-shoe maynet underneath 
the glass and turn it about. 

The nib will fo//ow the motions of the 
magnet, 

The glass may be held vertically or in 
verted. Still the pen will not fall away. 

(c) Repeat experiment with the other 
substances as may be thought desirable 
(Fig. 1) 


2. Inference by questions, 


Lay bar magnet on stand; suspend a 
sewing-needle by cotton so that the point 
of needle is in a horizontal plane with the 
pole of the magnet. The needle may be 
magnetised beforehand to ensure better 
result. 

The needle and magnet must be near 
enough to draw the needle out of the pet 
pendicular, but not so as to touch the 
nagnet. 

Now pass any number of non-magnetic 
hodies between needle and magnet, as 
shown. The needle will not fall back to 
the pe rpendic ular (Fig. 2). 


(a) Repeat the last experiment, but sub 
stitute a (Ain sheet 0° soft iron (cut from 
biscuit or mustard tin). 

The needle at once falls back to the 
perpendicular (Fig. 3). 

(h) «Allow scholars to note this result, 
The reason may be discovered by the fol 
lowing experiment :— Bring the magnetic 
needle near the edge of sheet, and move 
it along until a point is found in the sheet 
which repels a pole of the magnetic needle 
(Fig. 3) 

That point is one pole of the sheet-iron. 
The other pole is at a point on the opposite 
edge: mark these points on diagram. The 
reason for the falling away of the needle 
is apparent (Fig. 3). 


Remove the thin sheet-iron and sub 
stitute a thick piece of soft iron —say, a 
quarter of an inch thick. 

The needle is once more attracted. 

To show why, bring a pole of the mag 
neticneedle near the centre of the thick iron. 

The magnetic needle will be attracted 
or repelled, as the case may be. This 
tixes the polarity of one side. The opposite 
point will give the other pole (Fig. 4). 


The use of the term ‘ transparency ” is 
suggested by the analogy of light and trans- 
parent and non-transparent substances, 

It may be explained that no point in 
the study of magnetism has been more 
fully investigated than this, on account of 
its bearing on*the construction of motors, 
to be referred to later. 


Diagrams as Hhoustrations 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


By the Author of Blackie’s ‘“* Manual of Needlework.” 


WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE RE 
USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO 





UIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILL BE FOUND 
*REPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECT. 


NECK CURVES AND NECKBANDS OF CHEMISE. 


Tur most difficult part in the construction of a chemise is the 
arrangement and setting-in of the neckbands. 

Ne« k bands may he closed or ope nN. 

CLOSED N&CKBANDS, 

(a) Length. Half the widtn of the chemise at the foot-hem is 
generally allowed, but it may be longer or shorter. 

(b) Depth. From i of an iach to | inch when finished. 

(¢) Neck curves. These must be cut very carefully. The 
back and front should be cut, even fo a thread, with a deep curve 
towards the shoulder, as in Fig. 1. 








Fie. 1. 


The depth of the curve in the front of the chemise should be 
about one-eighth of the length of the chemise; while that on the 
back is from 4 inch to | inch less than the one in the front. 

(d) Folding of the neckhband. Fold down 4 inch along the 
weft edyes of the band. (Fig. 2.) Place the right hand fold 











Fia, 2. 


immediately above the left hand one, and seam as in Fig. 3; or 
place the weft edges together without folding, and stitch or 
run and stitch 4 inch from the edge. 








Flatten this seam out carefully as in Fig. 4, and then fold 
4 inch down along both the edges of the band. 








ca 








iA.) 4 i 


Fie. 4 


(«) Division of neckband. The scam will mark the point to be 
aflixed to the centre of the back. Fold in two to find the* centre 
of the front; the centres between will mark the shoulder points. 
In closed bands all the quarters may be of the same length, but 
even in these it is advisable to move the pins a little back 
towards the seam (see Fig. 5), so as to give from 4 inch to 1 inch 
more for the deeper curve on the front, to permit more room for 
the chest, and to allow the short quarters to set more closely to 





Fia,. 5. 


the bane k. 


shorter than the front ones. (Fig. 6.) 


When an open band is used, the back quarters must be 
Instead of moving the 


pins backwards, the quarters for the shoulder points might be 
pinned from } inch to 4 inch towards the front of the chemise 
neck. 





Fie. 6. 


(f) Gathering of the neck. No part of the curves towards 
the shoulders should be gathered. The straight parts on the 
back and front should be halved and quartered before the 
gathering is commenced. The gathering thread should run 
about } inch from the top edge of the chemise, as in Fig. 7. Ifa 





Fie, 7. 


front fold is put into the chemise, the gathering for the front 
should be begun and ended } inch from the folds, as in Fig. 8. 





Fie, 8. 


(g) Setting in of chemise to neckband. WHaving stroked the 
gathers carefully, pin the four centres of the bend to their 
respective places on the chemise. If open in front, the short 
edges of the neckband must be placed on a line with the edges of 
the front folds. Fit the neck curves into the bands, being care 
ful to slightly ease in the curved part while the band is held 
tightly. Then set in the gathers and fell the wrong side neatly. 

(h) Button and buttonhole. The buttonhole should be exactly 
in the centre of the band, } inch from the edge of the right hand 
side of the band (women’s garments button right over left), and 
should be about 4 inch larger than the diameter of the 
button. It is usually made with a rounded and a braced end, 
the rounded end being nearer the band end. Attach the button 
directly opposite by a stitched circle or star. The ornamenta- 
tion will be taken up afterwards. 





Fie. 9. 
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LE TRESOR. 


18909. 


BY FRANCOIS COPPER. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXT, WITH NOTES. 


(Authorised by Proprietors of the Copyright.) 


THE ABBE. 
However, my nineteen manuscripts 
Are there, which some day will astonish Paris ; 
And you will not be any-longer poor as you *! are : 
I make you heirs of my complete works. 
JEAN, serving (or ** helping”) the Abbé. 
Good...But in (=while) awaiting this far-off result, 

Let-us-eat in (7.e. out of)* earthenware and drink out of * pewter,” 
Since contentment, one says (= it is said), (‘‘ sur”’-)passes wealth. 
THE ABBE, aside. 

Ah, the little suppers formerly at the* duchess’s ! 

VERONIQUE. 
Is it true, Monsieur Jean, that you might ( 
Be very rich one day ? 


may) still 


JEAN. 
And how ? 
VERONIQUE. 
That treasure ? 
Those-diamonds hidden under (or during) the (‘‘reign of”) 
Terror.* 
JEAN, shrugging his shoulders. 


(A) chimera (= mere fancy !) 


THE ABBE. 

I have seen them (=I saw them) formerly worn® (/if. carried) by 
your mother ; 

They were-worth, I answer for it (=you may take my word for 
it), more than a hundred thousand crowns. 

JEAN. 

rhen they have been taken, be assured of it. 

These diamonds, moreover (/if. of-the rest), have quite a history 
(lit. legend) 

In the family ; they are of (a) very great value, 

And their brilliancy made dream formerly 

More than ® one worthy lady at the court of the Valois. 

Upon (i.e. about) these jewels of-which I have lost the trace, 

At his coming-of-age each eldest (‘‘ son”) of my race 

Always from-the duke his father had, one says ( 
received 

An important secret which I have never known. 

In-short, they would be (‘‘ it seems” understood) hidden here... 
Quite a history ! 

| believe in-it little ; but I believe firmly in the black band,’ 

| believe that for * nests there are® bird-catchers, 

\nd for the diamonds that one hides, thieves. 


it is said), 


THE ABBE. 
This treasure,—if, however, one day one discovers it (= it is 
discovered) ? 
JEAN. 
\h, well, then! I will make rebuild my Louvre.’ 
My low-pitched hall, open at this hour (i.e. now) to every wind, 
Shall be closed and warm, as formerly. 
\s formerly, the old fire-place 
Shall be by a flaming and bright fire lit-up : 
\nd by (=in) the evenings of winter I shall be able to dream 
alone 
Of the virtues of formerly, before (i.e. 
great ancestor. 


in the presence of) my 


Articles, prepositions, etc., that are untranslatable are marked by an * 
! Note this de, “it,” which refers to “ poor.” tes-vous malade! ** Are you 
Je le suis, “Lam ‘it’ or ‘so,’” 
* Efein is tin rather than pewter. 
f silver. 
' This preposition—formerly a noun—means, literally, ‘tat the house of.” 
ut. casa, “*a hut, a cottage.” Compare une case, “a negro’s cabin, a hut.” 
4 The terrible Reign of Terror lasted from the 31st of May 17938 to the 27th 
f July 1794. 5 

“To wear” in the sense of *‘ to wear by friction,” etc., is user 
® Note the de, “of.” In plus que, the plus is comparative. lla plus @argent 
e vous, “he has more money than you.” 

This term bande noire is applied to speculators who buy up estates and old 
tildings, selling again the former in allotments, and the latter as old material. 
* Here, i eat (lit. it is)= a y a. 

* Formerly the royal residence in Paris ; now a museum. 


The drinking vessels are of *‘ metal,” not 


VERONIQUE. 
And, very (= bien, well =trés) sincerely, this lack of fortune ' 
Does not ever cause you of (=any) importunate ( worrying) 
thoughts ? 
JEAN. 
No, for I resign myself (=am resigned), and that is the art of 
being" happy... 
It was very different when I was in-love. 
VERONIQUE, aside. 
Ah! It is (/it. see-there) so long that he had not spoken of her 
(=he had not spoken of her for so long). 
JEAN, with a little * bitterness. 
Iréne des Aubiers, the haughty young lady 
What becomes-she (= what is becoming of her 
become of her) then ? 


i.e., what has 


THE ABBE. 
(But = well) still,’ sometimes 
I meet her going at-the gallop through the woods. 
She has the air on horse(-back) of a Scythian Amazon (a -/air 
de = looks like). 
JEAN, rising.” 
Yes; the old memory by moments (= from time to time) revives 
She can * boast at having made me " suffer, 
Go! was mad(‘‘ ly in love”) with her, and I have thought to die 
When her parents (or relatives), notwithstanding the name by 
which I am called,"® 
Have refused the hand of the poor nobleman. 
And when it has been necessary for-me, quite alone, like an owl, 
With this great trouble to shut myself in my hole, 
Iréne, Iréne, alas ! cruel daughter of Eve ! 
She had, nevertheless, let me cherish (/i/. nourish) this dream, 
That under this crumbling roof might flourish, one day, 
A lily that would fill it with (de, not avec) its perfume of love ! 
She had given me the divine hope 
That (the) happiness would-come (‘‘ to” 
ruin ! 
And I have often wept when, in this old granite (‘* building”), 
I saw in the spring-time the bird make its nest !... 
I have ought(‘‘ed”) to resign myself (=I ought to have felt 
resigned)...but the blow was very rough 
Then you are (/it, have) come (=then you came) to people my 
solitude ; 
My sadness healed, and the time flowed * '? (‘‘ away”). 


and”) inhabit the 


Putting his hand on his heart. 


And I do not suffer more ( 
there ! 


any longer) when IT place my hand 


VERONIQUE, aside. 
If he said true! 
‘ JEAN, 
Enough about this reverie, 
For I am failing in the duties of * gallantry. 
& & A 
To Ve ronique who removes the table cloth, ete, 


18 


And I wish to remove the ‘ table-cloth” '* with you. 
VERONIQUE, 
‘*Many thanks,” Monsieur Jean. 
THE ABBE, aside, 
(** the table’) (lit. an-serre). 


while (that) Jean he /ps Ve ronique to clear 


In what time(‘s”) do we live’ 
A La Roche-Morgan not to be able, at his ease, 


The French word fortune is not exactly synonymous with the 
“fortune ;" it is often equivalent to “ wealth, property.” 

Il Lit. **to be.” Note the infinitive after de 

12 Encore loses its final ¢ in verse when the metre renders the suppression of 
the syllable necessary. 

IS Lit. “raising himself.” 

14 Note again the infinitive. 

6 Lit. “Go!’ I can tell you!” 

16 Lit. “1 name myself.” 

17 Words simply placed between brackets do not admit of translation ; when 
placed between brackets and marked by commas, thus (“ "), they do not 
exist in the French text, but serve to express in English the sense of the phrase 
of which they form a part. 

18 Couvert is what * covers” the table prepared for a meal, and is commonly 
used where we say “ knife and fork.” 


English 


Note again the force of the reflective verb 
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fo marry whom (‘it pleases bim...Come! | Look you!) 
17 93 
Priumph The) good taste *! is dying (‘‘ out”), and everything 
with it , 


Monsieur Talma ® dresses * in true Greek costume 
rh (quite) entire(** ly”). 


hie pum old Fran ‘ has yp rm hie 


No-one ® knows any-longer (** how to-hold his snuff-box, 

lo take his pinch (** of snuff” thus) the gesture was charming 

Phen with a fillip* at the frill (‘of the shirt-front”) briskly 

I remove the snutl (as-far-as) to the tiniest atom. 

That has the appearance of nothing® (=that looks a mere 
nothing)... It is a grave symptom 

Of our decadence it is the precursor ; 


\nd (the) one will say of me: * That is the last snuff-taker !” 
Ohne hears (= there is heard) outside the noise of a cart which 
fop ou the flaustones of the court, 


\ VOICE (at the) outside. 


NMlonsieu Jean Monsieur Jean! Hi! Stop, Grizzle (/i. 
(eres fem 
IRAN friking (ie Lapping) ov the shouldes of the Abbe, 
Searcher of millions! see-here (‘*that”) which sobers us 
here is something to cool us down). 
It is my valet Martin who returns from (the) market. 


(Now) Then while (//f, in) awaiting the dislodged (/if. un-niched, 

ted) treasure, 

The lord of within (here, this place, an old word), widow 
deprived) of all patrimony, 

fioes to know (=has te ascertain) if at least he sells’ well his 

ar inthe French 


thin the 


it ine 


THE Vote! 
Monsieur Jean! 
IEAN 


One woes there‘ 


dhe moos out hy ( 


I am coming). 
at) the end (of the room), 
SCENE IIL. 
rHE ABBE, VERONIQUE. 


I’, nique who has finished clearing-thetable?™ (infinitive), pre 
Tir i.e. arranges) * flowers in a vase which she place x on the 
tehdle The thhé takes upeagain his quarto (** volume”), and * 


all “up and down (lit. of long lLnagth, into broad = breadth). 


THE ABBE, 

Let-us-resume our soaring (= flight). 
| hold my tragedy, and am sure of my plan. . 
Melpomene * has, without doubt, made a compact with me 
Let-us-see '.. Seene of love, at first, at the second ® act. 


One agrees readily that with me the lovers 
Kx press in fine verses their tender feelings, 
\iul paint as it betits the torment that devours (//. gnaws) them 
\ dream, at * act three...1 excel in * dream(**s”) 
\nd then, at * act four, a narrative My narratives 
In-the eves of the) people of tast« pass for successes (/i/, suc 


™ le«l ptst pa fecupue 


1 have indeed (by) here (‘‘and”) (by) there * scenes more trifling 
tins 
But | know ( how”) to get through (or over) them (/i7. to draw 


myself from or out-of them) by some sublime verses. 
VERONIQOUR, dreamily (lit. dreamer. fem comiug to the Abbe. 
(My) Unele! 
tne poate utly), aside. 


No, never! I 


THE ABBE, with impatience 
(ioal! again! (= Come! come !) 
have been able 
lo work a moment without being (4nfuitive) interrupted. 
What is-it that this child can wish (** of") me, in sum = (in short)‘ 


Note the force of the reflective verb 
Talma, a famous French tragic actor (1768-1826). 
{ 


reonn A person ‘nobody Qui eat lat Per 
Who is there Nobody Here the negative is understood — i.« 


perenne nex! la 


ney perenne ne 


+ Pichenette is less usual than chiquenaude 


Nn Rien is literally thing” (Lat. rem) Bon a rien «Je ne suia bon a 
wy Tam not gol for anything 

Note w (the Lat. adverb i, “ there") is used in French both as an adverb 
uv asa pronoun (a cela, a dui illez-y, ** go there In popular Latin, (i was 


iten used for the promouns /1, lis 
Lit. #n-aerre 
* The Muse of Tragedy 
© Deuritme suggests a series ; second is simply ordinal. Of a work of three 
, 


or more volumes, the second is le dewritime volume ; where there are only two 


it ia Je aocond 


Jamaia, ** ever nee jamais, ** never Jamais may mean * never,” the 
negative being understood, L'avez-rows cu! Jamais. *“* Have you seen him 
dor it Never 
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VERONIQUE, 
My father, is it not (‘‘ so”), was a good (i.e. real) gentleman ?"! 


THE ABBE, 
Without doubt...Often enough I have told you so (/it. it), I 
believe, ! 
My brave brother is (= has) died in-the service of the king, 
Although he has never had but the (= his) cloak and * sword. 
But * *‘now” my rapture (‘‘is” '4) dissipated... 
And you interrupt me, Véronique, at the moment 
Where (=when) I was-putting the (=my) ha.d upon a good 
dénotiment.” 
VERONIQUE. 
Pardon me. 
THE ABBE. 
It is good. But I * go away,'® my niece, 
And I mount up (/i. there-high=overhead) to think of my 
piece. a 
Let us see!...A dénotiment.. 
commonplace 
Whom could I imitate so as to be original ? 
He yoes out by the staircase to (the) right. 


which is not (/it, may not be) 


SCENE IV. 
VERONIQUE, alone, plunge d in her reverie. 


His heart had conceived the divine hope 

That * happiness would come (‘‘ and”) inhabit the ruin, 

And that this crumbling roof would see blossom one day 

A lily which would fill it with its perfume of love... 

Alas! it is necessary that my heart * submit (suwhjunctive)... 

The lily has not blossomed, but the humble violet ; 

And he, always filled with his old (= former) regret, 

Has not guessed it by its discreet (/.¢. modest, unobtrusive) 
perfume !.. 

But * hope in me is not ‘ really” stifled : 

Just now '? he treated me as his good fairy, 

He blessed (the) heaven which (has) led me here 

\m (/if. have) I wrong to hope and to love him thus? 

My race (= family), without to-be-worth (i.e. being equal to) his, 
is without reproach ; 

Moreover,*common poverty (i.e. the poverty which we have in 
common) brings us together ; 

And always my hope, which cannot * tly-away, 

Dreams of remedying (infinitive) it, and of consoling (ijinttive) 
him 

Yes: this love has taken (‘‘ possession of”) my soul (quite) 
entire(‘* ly”); 

Kverything evokes it 

Nhe draws from he r pocket a missal, 
As far-as to (i.e. even to) this book of prayer... 

But no! this book is full of my love...(‘‘in”) The evening, 

When Jean has said a word to me which pleases (‘‘ to”) my hope, 

I put a flower there, which dries between the pages 

Dear book, who knowest my longings, and partakest them, 

Leaves (*‘ the”) confidants and witnesses of my thoughts," 

Tell me that he forgets Iréne and loves her less, 

Although still (=only) just now (it. quite at the hour) he 
has spoken again of her. 

Tell me, tell me, that, faithful to my dream, 

I have (‘‘ the”) right to put again a flower ( 
to-day 

Into this hook with which I have so much prayed for him ! 


one flower more) 


SCENE V. 
VERONIQUE, JEAN. 
JEAN, entering livelily. 
What obstinate ill-luck ! 


1! Gentiihomme is hardly “nobleman” here; but it may have that sense. 
“Gentleman,” as a mere term of politeness, is Monsieur. Un gentiihomme is 
a man of gentle birth, ‘‘ of good family.” 

12 The « of crois is dropped, that the ending may correspond with that of rot 
in the next verse. 

1S See Note 10. 

l4 This “is” represents the untranslatable void. P 

15 “Catastrophe” does not render the sense of dénodment—the solution 
(/it. unravelling) of a dramatic incident. 

16 The en of en aller (Ut. of it) d'ici, “ from here.” 

17 This adverb is used both for the past and the future ; it is composed of 
tant, * so,” and tét, “soon.” 

18 Penser is ao her and less usual form of pensée. Penser is the verb used 
as a noun, and expresses the act of thinking, while pensée is the thing thought. 

1% Encore loses its final ¢ in verse when the metre renders the suppression of 
the syllable necessary 


, 





THE 


VERONIQUE, 
What ” 
JEAN, in (de, not en or avec) a voice trembling with anger. 
Bad news, 
As always !...The grain (p’.) has fallen more and more.' 
Against the poor duke who wishes to earn his bread 
The rain is demagogic and the wind Jacobin. 
To sell (‘‘ for’) three hundred crowns one’s harvest of the year, 
(That) is hard ! 
VERONIQUE, 
Pardon me if I am astonished, 
Monsieur Jean ; but this price is nearly (///. at little near) normal, 
And you say that in (N.B. de) a tone which hurts me.” 
JEAN. 
Ah, truly, I have a (/i#. the) voice so ironical ! 
Well, well!® (it is that) I am in an ill temper (/i/. I have 
humour ?*), Véronique.. 

Do you know what (/i/. that which) Martin has just° told me, 
What they all (‘‘ of them”) related at-the market, this morning ” 
Iréne des Aubiers 

VERONIQUE, aside, 


Ah! 


sadly. 


JEAN, 

She* mafries | : 

What perfidy ! what coquetry ! 

For when her parents ® (have) refused me her hand, 

She had made me see (=showed me) a less inhuman heart ; 

She had seemed to (take in) pity my suffering, 

Had told me that (the) time, that (the) perseverance, 

Perhaps would succeed‘ one day in bending them (/.¢. 
them y ield) ! 

Six months !...She has indeed taken (the) time to reflect 

Six months have (/i#. are) elapsed...She (of them) marries another 


' 


another one) ! 


is going to marry) 


making 


VERONIQUE, aside. 
He loves her still.* 
JEAN, 
The horrible age that ours (‘‘is”)! 
a noble girl and of well-proved (=attested) descent 
blood i family), 
Do you know what husband she has found after all ? 
The son of a buyer-up of estates, (‘‘a”) ridiculous fop 
Who, I do not know how, has taken the particle,"” 
And who, quite enriched by the money of the conquered (ones), 
Will pay the marriage settlement with * blood on his crowns! 
Just (=good) heavens! since it is (=there are: i/ y a) women 
whom one buys (= who are bought), 
Where then is your treasure, where then is your hiding-place, 
My old manor? Give-back then his gold to your lord, 
In-order that he may-be-able, in his turn, to pay himself with 
* happiness (=to buy happiness) ! 
(“*a”) thousand 


She! (/it. 


But no, times no! none of those shameful 
wishes. !! 
And * may-be accursed for * ever the women 
Who, as at the field of (“a”) fair on the Saint John of Summer 
mid-summer day), 
, 


Barter their love and sell their beauty ! 


(4.6. 


VERONIQUE, aside. 
How he loves her ! 


Aloud. 


' 


Come (/i?. see), Monsieur John Courage ! 
Can it (‘* be”) that the forgetting of Lene wounds ® you? 
And did you not say that you did not love her any longer ? 


JEAN. 


It (/it. that) is the eternal error of (the) irresolute hearts. 


1 De plus belle de plus en plus 
This familiar idiom hardly bears translation : “ gives (/i/. makes) me pain 
} Parblen is a mild oath, in which diew is disguised 
+ Note the sense of this word (*‘ disposition,” ‘ temperament 
avoir de Thumeuyr. 
) Lit. comes from to tell (= telling) me Note this usual way of expressing 
hat has just been done e 
6 Parents also means ** relatives 
- Parvenir is “to attain,” “to arrive at 
llow,” and “to be successful.” 
* Encore loses its final ¢ in verse when the metre renders the suppression of 
ie sVllable necessary 
* Biens has a wider sense than “* 
The particule referred to here is the preposition de whi h prece-les the 
une of the place that gives a noble his title. It does not, however, always 
ndicate aristocratic birth. 
1) No English word covers the sense of varwa, *‘ vows,” “* 
wishes." 
12 To wound is blessey 


Jin the phrase 


a goal or end Suceéder is “to 


goods.” 
prayers,” “desires, 


Out rager has not here so viclent a sense as “outrage. 


PRACTIC. 


{lL TEACHER. 


I have said it (=so); I have believed it Good ! 
was certain 


But this cruel vexation (or grief) has reopened my wound. 


The thing 


VERONIQUE, 
Ah! well, if you love her still, in that case 
Know if her parents do not compel (er constrain) her 
Do not curse’ her without clearing (‘‘ up”) your doubts, 


JEAN, bitterly. 


*Women !*'you defend yourselves, all of you 

No, I am sure that Irene acts of her full will. 

The rich (‘‘fellow”’) pleases her better than the poor émigré.' 

What ! * corn (p/.) is*down'® (‘*in price”), and T require! that 
one should love me ! (#.¢. I expect to be loved). 

Who then would wish (‘to have anything to do”) with (/i. of) 
me?...Why (/it. but), nobody! And you (/i/, yourself), 
Although (//. well that) your feelings are (suhjunctive) dis 

interested, 
Tell me frankly... 
VERONIQUE, 


Monsieur Jean, (it is) enough ! 
It is not (*fa’’) question of (about) me. T am-stopping you. 


JEAN, 


Ah, pardon ! a thousand times, pardon ! I lose the'*) 
head, = 

And I become wicked (or evil-disposed)...1t 
(=I must go). Let us go (=olf)! 

For I should hear from here the violins (to) squeak 

Of their accursed wedding...it is better (//t. is worth more) that 
I £0. 

It is well... will make myself (‘‘a”) soldier of Bonaparte. 

There (N.B. /it. it) falls, on the banks of the Adige and (of the) 
Rhine, 

A hail of lead which cures * grief. 

I go™ to buckle (or strap) my bag, and I leave in an hour, 

Your uncle will inherit * the old dwelling ; 

Live-there both of you (/i/. all the two) as (/it, in) absolute 
masters 

And pray God for me 
(= any longer). 


my 


is necessary to go 


when TI shall not (=do not) write more 
Hr (Oes out from the lest (**s de”), 


SCENE VI. 


VERONIQUE, alone. 


And T,..1 (1) was mad !*! 
kind) word, 
It was out of (/it. through) friendliness (or good-nature), as one 
does to (—*‘* the’) children 
I do not wish to love him any longer. No! I forbid it to myself 
What can I (‘‘effect””) on a heart which only (we...que) beats for her? 
However, the illusion was very natural : 
His voice became soft (or gentle, sweet) in ( 
my name ; 
His look (or glance) became tender (/i/. softened itself) 
If I hoped still, | would be foolish (ov senseless ”). 
Looking-at her missal, which she has kept in her™ hand. 
And you,™ (“my”) book filled with-the” flowers of my thought, 
Yes, you whom my dispelled (/i4, annihilated) dream still per 
fumes“ 
Humble and dear confidant, you had then lied to-me ! 
Ah, courage ! my heart must free itself 
From all those memories...I will” burn this book, 
And tlee (‘‘ from”) this house, where I have too much suffered. 
In the near (or neighbouring) convent shelter is offered me ; 


He loves her still*’...always 
When he said to me a good ( 


when) pronouncing 


But no! 


IS “Curse” is here almost too strong: * condemn,” rather 

4 This exclamation, Jes voild (it, see them there), is untranslatable 
means to say, ‘* Here is (referring to Veronique) a specimen of them 

19 It is better, perhaps, to leave this word untranslated; it is used here in 
the restricted sense of an “emigrant” royalist, an exile during the Revolution 

16 Baiase = decline, falling 

17 N.B.— Prétendre means not only “to pretend,’ 

18 Ma is not used in such a case in French 
than Jean's. 

1% Note this use of aller, Je 
to—do a thing. 

*” See note &, 

21 Fou, folle, is hoth 


dean 


“to claim,” ‘to insist 
head could not be othe: 


but 
the 
vais fare une choa 


, ‘Lam going to-—am about 


“foolish,” “mad,” and “ madly in love 

2 ** Senseless,” when it means unconscious, is 4ane connaissance 

% Note again the article, the possessive pronoun being unnecessary 
4 Thou” would be too high-flown here 

“> Note the de along with 


; avec generally means ‘ 
Embauimer is also “to embalm. 
See note 1). 


28 Note the position of trop 
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I will go there...for 1 must! forget (subjunctive) and go away” 
(subjunctive). 


*Approaching* the fireplace. 


Here are! * just some shavings, (‘‘ and”) some straw : 

An | this desert(‘‘ed”’) fireside, where the cricket is silent (/it. 
has silenced itself),* 

To-day will receive the farewell of Cinderella 

Disappear, sole witness of my sud folly. 


She places her book on the straw heaped in the hearih, and puts to- 
it (the) fire (= sets it on fire) with a little lamp which is hung 
(lit. hooked) in the inside of the fireplace. A great flame 
burats out. 


Yes, the flame rises, and the work is accomplished (= it is done). 

The leaves, quite blackened, writhe (/it. twist themselves) in the 
fire 

Mount then, pure flame, with my last sigh !° 

With my last sigh mount, white smoke, 

Which goes away (/it. who goest away) into (the) heaven sweetly 
perfumed, 

Since I feed you, in this day ef sorrows, 

With a double incense,* prayer and * flowers ! 

tise then (as-far-as) to God, flame of (—the) sacrifice, 

In-ordgr-that to him (/it. that one) whom I love it may become 
propitious, 

And, if Jean suffers still from his former love, 

In-order-that at-tlie least my unhappiness may alleviate * his ! 


The fire has quite gone out. 


The fire is-going-out ! Such is my heart—cinder (or ashes) and 


dust ! 


Observing at the back of the fireplace a gaping hole which 
was not there before. 


Come ! (or Stop! /it, Hold !)...But this blaze has made fall a stone 

From the hearth...Each (= every) day these walls crumble a little, 

And ‘it is” so long that one had not made of fire (= since any 
fire has been made) ! 

Let us see then... The damage is not great, I suppose. 


Astonished. 


But it is a hiding-place...Ah, goodness! the strange thing! 
A little chest ! . 


Nhe takes the chest which is in the hole bs 


From the flame it is quite warm still 
Could it open itself? (= Could it be opened? Note the force of 
the retlective verb. ) 


She carries the chest on the table and force « he rself to open it 
( ererts herself to open af). 


Yes! 
With amazement. 


The treasure ! the treasure ! 
I have found this—I!...Am I really awake? 
But no, this little case in iron, quite rusted, 
I touch it 


Taking with full hands (=by handfuls) the ornamenis® contained 


in the chest. 


Here are the jewels...and my eyes 
Have pain (= are scarcely able) to bear their wonderful bright 
ness ! 
But why so much (of) trouble, and what is my thought ? 
(iod heard me: my prayer ‘‘ is” granted, 
Thanks to my sacrifice, he has made me ( 
This treasure by which (qui for dequel) Jean will (/it. goes to) 
cease to suffer. 
My consumed hopes give him back his wealth, 
In-order-that he may marry Iréne and make her (‘‘ a”) duchess ; 
And, as by (‘‘a”) miracle and by enchantments, 


caused me to) discover 


' and ® These expressions have been explained. Note the subjunctive (oublie 
and aille) after U faut que 
(pprocher is both transitive and intransitive in French. 
chaise, “to bring a chair up or near 
4 Note again that the reflective (or, as it is sometimes termed, the pronominal) 


A pprocher une 


verb is conjugated with ¢fre 
Vaew, “vow, prayer,” “desire.” Sigh is sowpis 
® Parure generally means, as here, ornaments that are worn on the person 
ems, drew, et 


L 


THE PRACTICAL 








TEACHER. 






My tears have (/it. are) become pearls an | diamonds ! 
Alas! my poor love ! 




































































Seeing Jean, who re-enters pensive and the (lit. his) head low 
(i.e. bent). 


Jean! Ah! how to tell him ?... 


SCENE VII. : 
VERONIQUE, JEAN. 


JEAN. 
Just now (/it. quite at the hour) I had a moment’s frenzy, 
(My poor’) Véronique...It is necessary to (= you must) forgive me. 
But I have not the right to forsake you, 
Your uncle and you. I must retain the modest lot (i.e. position) 
Which I make you share here ; and I (‘‘ shall”) stay. 


VERONIQUE, near (of) the table, so as (lit. of manner) to hide 
Srom (note the a) Jean the chest. 
Monsieur Jean, it is not thai (/it. it is not of that that it concerns 
itself *). 
JEAN, 
What? 
VERONIQUE, forcing herself to smile. 
I am your fairy...Ah! you (have) told me it (= so)... 
Well! on-the bad days the fairy is there who is-on-the-watch, 
And who repairs all (= sets everything right) with (de, not avec) 
a single stroke of (‘‘ her”) wand. 


JEAN. 
Are you joking ? 
VERONIQUE. 
All is-going to change in our lot. 
For a great joy are you strong enough ? 


JEAN. 

For a great joy? 
VERONIQUE. 
Oh yes! For it*is one 

To resume at once (at, /it. of) a stroke one’s rank and one’s fortune, 
And the woman whom one loves, and the happiness dreamt (‘‘ of”) 
The treasure 

JEAN. 

The treasure ?...Well? 


VERONIQUE, showing (to-) him the open chest. 
I have found it! 


JEAN. 


* *9 


** Good heavens !’ 
VERONIQUE, 
Is it not? What (‘‘a”) stroke of destiny ! 
I have discovered it there, in that fireplace ; 
{ will tell you later...by (= through) the fire that I (have) made. 
But it is indeed it...touch...look... 


JEAN, seizing in his turn the ornaments, 
In effect (indeed), 
[. is indeed it...it is indeed (there) the treasure of family (= the 
family treasure). 
What! it is to-me (= mine, le mien) this heap of diamonds 
which shines (= shining heap of diamonds)... 
Mine all these jewels ! 
Ile rests (i.e. stands) motionless and silent, the (= his) hands full 
of jewels, absorbed in his contemplation. 


VERONIQUE. 
Now you can 
Bring your Iréne within these raised-again walls ; 
You can give her wealth and rank... 


Perceiving that Jean does not listen to her. 


But he does not hear me more...Come, no weakness ! 
I must depart... 


7 Sometimes this pauwrre may be rendered “ dear.” 

% Agir, “to perform,” “to act,” “to work ;” #agir de, ‘to be the matter i 
question.” De quoi sagit-il? “ What is it about?” 

» Lit. Great (= good) God! But Diew ! does not shock the ear as eith 
vulgar or irreverent. 
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THE L.L.A. OF ST. ANDREWS. 
B.—THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
Author of ** Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.” 


Ryland’s “Psychology,” 152 to the end. 


Chap. viii.—The question as to subconscious ideas need not 
trouble the student at this stage. Wundt’s view is the most 
reasonable—namely, that a brain change corresponds with a 
mind change; that the brain change tends to recur and to pro- 
duce the mind change with which it is connected. There is a 
close connection between ‘‘ after images” and retention. Sensa- 
tions persist after the removal of the stimulus that caused them, 
and so ideal life commences as soon as sensations begin to be 
received, 

The chief difference to be noted between memory and imagina- 
tion is that the former is merely reproduction of previous experi- 
ences, whereas the latter includes rearrangement and selection ; 
hence imagination is a step higher in mental development than 
mere memory. 

Note the four meanings given to the term memory—namely, 
(1) Retention, (2) Recognition, (3) Memory, (4) Imagination ; and 
distinguish clearly between reproductive imagination, in which 
there is no elaboration by the mind of the remembered impres- 
sion, and productive or constructive imagination, in which the 
image owes much to the action of the mind in either omitting or 
adding to the remembered impressions. 

Association of Ideas.—As Ryland says, this principle plays 
an important part in English systems of psychology. It is 
probable that its importance has been exaggerated, and that not 
nearly so large a part is played by it as is represented by Mill, 
Bain, and Spencer. Still there is no doubt of the fact that the 
laws of Contiguity, Similarity, and Compound Association, with 
which the student must be well acquainted, express very im- 
portant truths of mental science, especially with respect to 
memory. It is evident to the least reflecting man that like 
recalls like, and that the connected recalls that with which it is 
connected, and this is what is meant by the association of ideas. 
By obstructive association is meant the power of a mental predisposi- 
tion to prevent us from recognising what we are seeking, even 
though it presents itself to our minds. This is well expressed 
in (iv.), p. 164. Note also the statement of Hiffding, on p. 165, as to 
the recall of the whole, and not of the part only, of an associated 
aggregate. Observe the law of contrast of Hamilton, and com 
pare it with Bain’s ‘likeness in diversity.” The reality of 
obliviscence or forgetfulness needs no argument to establish it, 
hence the conditions of revival (p. 170) will be means whereby 
this decay of impressions may be obviated. There must be some 
physical basis of memory—that is, some modification of the 
brain and nerves must take place when an impression is received, 
although it is not easy for the physiologist to state clearly in 
what this modification consists. It appears certain that a 
‘‘track” is made which is traversed more and more readily by 
the impression with each succeeding experience thereof. The 
student need not bother much about this. What she must know 
is (a) the meaning of the term ‘‘ association of ideas,” and (b) the 
laws which govern its action. 

Chap. ix.—Thinking is an act of mind in which, by virtue 
of the retentiveness which we possess, and of our knowledge of 
likeness and difference, we become aware of the resemblances and 
litferences that exist between miental impressions. 

In respect to conception, the question is whether or not we can 

ive a notion of a class of resembling objects without having at 
the same time an image in the mind of one of these objects that 
s taken as a type of the whole. In so far as use is made of this 
ypical object, the process ig imagination ; but in so far as the 


mind is capable of forming a general notion of the necessary 
similarities common to all the members of the class, without 
including any of the qualities peculiar to the various members 
thereof, the process is something quite different from imagina- 
tion. This brings us to the opposed schools, of nominalists 
and conceptionalists, with which we have already dealt (see 
Jevons). 

In reading the section on language, the student should turn to 
Jevons’ chapter on oy ae again revise that part of her work. 
The close connection between language and thought is admitted 
on all sides, nor will there be any who will deny that, whether or 
not we may be able to think in an elementary way without 
recourse to language, it is absolutely necessary to complex and 
sustained thought that language should be employed. It is not 
as a means of communication, nor as a means of record and 
reference, that language is most valuable to thinking men, but 
as an instrument which makes it possible for profound and sus- 
tained reasoning to be mentally indulged in. The intercon- 
nectedness of conception, abstraction, generalisation, and elass- 
ification has already been dwelt upon, and the difference 
between inference and intuition should present no difficulty to 
the student who has understood the early chapters of Mill's 
** Logic.” 

Chap. x.—As soon as the idea of succession has been grasped 
by the mind, we get a conception of time. It does not matter 
what the impressions may be, so soon as we recognise one as 
following or preceding another, we have the data upon which to 
proceed in getting a meaning of the term time. Note Locke's 
statement, that ‘‘ reflection on these appearances of several ideas 
one after another in our minds,” furnishes us with the idea of 
succession, and so of time. Note carefully how (p. 203) the idea 
cf time as duration is arrived at, and so on to the difference 
between present, past, and future. 

Self pure and empirical.—The first is the experieace of all 
impressions which is thought of as the knowing part of nature. 
The second is the peculiar own self comprising within its being 
the complex group of phenomena referred to on p. 200. This 
self is known to us only after long experience and much inference, 
just in the same way as comes our knowledge of external nature. 


It will interest the student to follow out the steps in this process 


of getting a knowledge of self, but it is not a very important part 
of this branch of our subject. 

Chap. xi.—This chapter must be studied carefully until a 
correct idea of the simplicity of feeling and the complexity of 
emotion is arrived at, and also a knowledge of how the simple 
sensation becomes transformed into the more complex emotion. 
The connection of pleasure with medium activity cannot be 
doubted, whether this activity be physical or mental, so the 
student will be wise to remember well Bain’s law of self-conser 
vation. 

It will be very profitable to dwell upon the Classitication of the 
Feelings (pp. 228-236), and it will be just as casy as it will be 
profitable. Note especially the importance and peculiarities of 
the wsthetic emotions (p. 237), and their bearing upon morality. 

Although at first it may seem paradoxical to state that feeling 
both hinders and promotes thought, a little reflection will show 
not only how true this is, but also how necessarily it is true. We 
have but a limited amount of vital force available, and if this is 
expended in one species of mental activity, it cannot be available 
for other species. Intense feeling is inimical to both thought 
and volition. On the other hand, the chief law of attention is 
that we attend to what interests us, and, as Ryland observes, 
interest is only another name for a pleasurable feeling. The 
thought element in emotion is very important from the stand 
point of the revival of emotion, which is only possible indirectly 
or by means of the intellectual states with which they (the 
emotions) are connected. The section on Belief may be omitted, 
as authorities are greatly divided as to what is the characteristic 
of this state of mind, which certainly leans towards feeling, and 
just as certainly towards thought. 

Chap. xii.— Volition closely resembles feeling, but it is char 
acterised by actirity. Having a desire for the achievement of a 
certain purpose, | feel myself impellel towards the attainment 
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640 TH k: 
thereof, and it om thi etivily, straining towards the accomplish 
ment of a known and desired end, that is called will or volition. 


This is well 


put at the bottom of p. 246, which passage should 

The list of volunt uy 
committed to 
from I) to (5 
ognition of an end to be obtained,” but only the 
Phe elements of 
vetion is set out on p. 250, 


It is 


be read with care ind involuntary move 


ment hould be memory, and it should also be 


noticed that there is a gradual transition towards 
2 conscious ree 


hitth wre 


imple, voluntary 


ipi trietly purposive ’ “typical, 


must lkewise 
important to re 


be pondered over and learned by heart, 


member that in allvoluntary action we tind comparison of ends 
sod of means to elect those ends The best meaning to attach 
to the word ** motive” is that of Professor Baldwin, as given in 


3), at the bottom of p. 252 


is clo 


The origin of voluntary motion 
ely wrappr lup with the law of conservation, as given above. 


When once a movement has caused pleasure or the relief from 
pain, the idea of the ple sure is connected with the motor idea 

thats 1 mental pieture of the movement necessary bo bring 
about the realisation of the ple ure uid the idea of the pleasure 
thus tends to bring about the desired movements, from which 
come tive ple wmure which i the object of desire. Note the 
Various hypotheses a to the nature of the movements concerned 
in the initiation of volition Vhe step referred to on pp. PD 6 


will re Gubanly 

Desire is th. 
initial feeling of want 
is best are the 


than clesire 


tirele ratemat 
lent to all volition 
to realise 


It is the name of the 
which is the alm of volition. It 
intellectual more i 
Both agree in supplying motives to action. 
258) should be well d. If we do 

as Ryland claims to be the case, it is 


ler less and 


appetite a 
rnctive 
The vrowth of clesire () note 
not always desire pl sure 
at least certain that the connection between desire and pleasure 
It would perhap he better to state that we do 
s desire What ultimately proves to be pleasure, although 
of cle think that wishing for 
certainly bring us pleasure Vhe moot 
and it will tn protitable for the student to weigh the pros and 
then to se iteelf upon her. Is 
ontrol of thoughts and feelings an acquisition resulting from 
ontrol It.seems at least highly probable that this is 
indeed the case \ttention is certainly the result of an effort, 
to be an effort of Again, the 
ion of the outward signs of emotion is highly conducive to 


is of the closest 
not alway 
ab the 


will 


tinne iring we what we are 


pont Isavery one, 


ms, arn what conclusion forces 
the « 
muscular « 
which appears museular control, 
rt pre . 
the re pression of the feeling 
of the expression of feeling is the result of muscular control. 
Habit will present no difficulty. The conditions governing 
the strenuth of habit p 467) should be studied and remembered. 


itself, and, of course, the repression 


The remainder of the bo ik, on Justinet and the Higher De relop 
ment of the Will, will instruct the student, but questions on these 
sections are not vers likely to be set. 


Berkeley. 
Introduction, xxxi to end. 


The question under discussion 


is still the familiar one namely, Are objects merely sensations * 
If », they do not exist when not perceived The answer is 
yiven on page NXXNiii Giod, as supreme Reason and Will, is 


and their natural laws as 
The impressions will always be given, not be 


aecustomed to matitamn nsible thing 
hem 
result 


ina bone 


we find t 
inanimate matter, but because they are 
of God. The argument is that 


limited to impressions from 


cause they from 
to the 


knowledye of wnat we call objects is 


chur thing, as it were 


which we infer the existence of objects; but should (iod vive us 


would be 


the bape ron it just the same, so far as our experi 
enee yoes especially if the IMpressions Were to be continuous on 
every sentient mind Phis is the burden of the remainder of the 
Introduction, which we may now leave, and turn to the study of 
Berkeley himeselt Thee Jufroduction and the Prefatory Not 


iin after the principles have been imastered 
Phe question raised by Berkeley 


should be read ag 


Berkeley's Introduction. 


woto whether or not ibstract ideas, as opposed to images, 
exist isa vexed one with which we have already dealt, and con 
erning which we have arrived at a different conclusion from 
Berkel Whose opinion, given in section lw p IS, should be 
earefully noted Nioreover the student should be strongly re 


mind in order to ascertain 


Lito ke 


whether she « 


wok within her 


eneral notion of, say, mankind, without 


commench own 


mn forma 


ima 1 particular man who is taken as a type of all Berke 
ley remarks concerning language, and especially the passage 
(p. 28) where he imputes to language the blame for man’s self 


deceit mm re pect to ibstraction and the formation of yeneral 


potions, sbrourlal be irefully read: also the remedies sugyested by 
our author for the abuse of words deserve careful weighing. 

The Principles. Fraser's footnote as to the various mean 
ings of the word wéeas should be attentively studied. See also 
the footnote on p. 30 In section 4 we come upon the first 


statement as to the non-existence of objects, ‘In truth, the 
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object and the sensation are the same thing, and cannot there 
fore be abstracted from each other.” The only ‘ being” is 
‘* being perceived or known:” this is the meaning of the asset 

tion concerning things that their esse is percipi. Hence “ there 
is not any other substance than spirit, or that which perceives.” 
This leads to the discussion of primary and secondary qualities : 
the former meaning extension, figure, motion, rest, solidity, im 

the latter, tastes, 
The division is a very pertinent one, as the following quotation 
from Sully goes to show:—‘* The .superior importance of such 
qualities as size, figure, and weight turns on a number of con 

siderations. To begin with, all objects have some sort of figure, 
size, and so on. What we mean by a thing or a material body 

is something made up of figure, size, hardness, weight, ete. On 
the other hand, there are many things which have little or no 
smell or taste. Again, the former qualities are, comparatively 

speaking, constant or unchanging in the case of the same object. 
A stone is always the same as to size, hardness, and weight. On 
the other hand, a body is only sonorous when put into a peculiai 

condition of vibration, and a fragrant body varies considerably 

in the degree of its fragrance according to circumstances, Finally 3 
different persons agree very much more respecting the size or 
weight of an object than respecting its taste or smell: the former 
impressions vary less with the state of the individual organ than 
the latter. Hence the former aspects of objects have been erected 
into a higher class under the name of primary qualities, while 
the latter have been marked off as secondary qualities.” 

Berkeley goes on to argue that primary as well as secondary 
qualities are simply sensations dependent for their existence upon 
a conscious mind, and that there is no more warrant for arguing 
that objects are real because of their primary qualities than there 
is from their secondary qualities. (See Fraser's note at the foot 
of p. 46.) Then comes the peculiar doctrine that Berkeley was 
the first to propound— namely, that there is vo substratum, that is, 
that objects are merely bundles of sensations. The sections deal 
ing with this, beginning at section 17, are of the first importance, 
and must be carefully read. The student may usefully be re 
minded of two facts: one is that the plain man believes unhesi 
tatingly that there ¢s a substratum, and, moreover, he has always 
held this belief—which is a very strong argument in favour of its 
truth ; also the philosopher may and does argue that there is 
knowledge other than that gained by sensuous perception. — It 
is claimed that there is an internal reflection or intuition whereby 
things are known without any sense impressions as a guide to 
their knowledge. It is in this way that a belief in the reality of 
objective nature arises. We experience sensations; we intuit 
the existence of a substratum, or support, in which the qualities 
causing these sensations inhere. Berkeley's explanation, of 
course, is that the sensations are caused by the Supreme Spirit, 
who breathes into us the stimulus which we interpret as coming 
from natural objects. Observe that Berkeley believes in the 
existence of self: ‘I know or am conscious of my own being, and 
that I myself am not my ideas. But I am not in like manne 
conscious of the existence or essence of matter” (see footnote, 
p. Ol). 

The next point to attend to is the statement on p. 57 
namely, that.‘the absolute existence of unthinking things are 
words without a meaning.” This leads up to the position that 
we are conscious of a succession of ideas, and that there must be 
some cause of these ideas, the which he explains is ‘‘an incor 
poreal active substance or spirit.” From this it follows that 
‘the ideas imprinted on the senses by the Author of nature are 
called rea’ things; and those excited on the imagination being 
less regular, vivid, and constant, are images of things.” 


pe netvalility, and number ; colours, sounds, 


Note the curious point on p. 65 that there is no banishment 
of all that is substantial and real out of the world. Things are 
real, permanent, and substantial as ever, but no longer must they 
he regarded as having any existence in themselves; they are 
simply the groups of sensations that are perennially being given 
in the same way to all men by the Supreme Spirit—a hypoth- 
esis Which is of course possible, but which is of the most un 
satisfactory kind, known as an unproved, if not an unprovable, 
hypothesis. See and carefully study section 35, p. 66. Of th 
important are: (1) that referring 
to the evidence of our eves because of the connection with Berke 
ley’s famous theory of binocular vision, in which it is ex 
plained that we have two different impressions—namely, one by 
each eye, but only one sensation, which is perfectly true, and 
for which Berkeley is justly regarded as one of the originals 
amongst philosophers ; (2) that referring to natural causes which 
must be regarded as simply the working of the Supreme Spirit 
in divers ways, yet always consistently, so as to give the impres 
of a chaos. As to matter being inert 
and incapable of causation, that is accepted, and is expressed in 
the statement that inertia is one of the most general of properties 


other objections, the most 


sion of a cosmos and not 
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of matter; but to this is added the further statement that there 
is in nature another thing—immaterial, it is true, but none the 
less real on that account—namely, power or eneryy, and this it is 
which, as says Berkeley, is ascribed by certain philosophers to 
God. In section 34 the argument is against the belief in the ex- 
istence of matter, simply because men assent to this belief. 
The student will do well to tabulate all the various objections 
that have been dealt with; we shall consider Berkeley's state- 
ments, from the eleventh objection upwards, next month. 


Questions. 
RYLAND, 


1. Divide and subdivide the facts of mind, and show how the 
different classes are mutually related. How would you class the 
mental relations involved in (a) the prick of a pin, ()) the rush 
of indignation at a mean act? (1891.) 

2. Give an account of the muscular sense and the part it plays 
in our perception ‘of space and of objects in space. (1891.) 

3. What is meant by the association of ideas? State and 
exemplify the chief laws. (1891.) 

4. Analyse the state of mind called desire, and show its rela- 
tion to feeling and volition respectively. (1891.) 

5. Analyse an act of volition into its elements. What rules 
would you lay down for training the will? (1892.) 

6. Give an account of the various forms of imagination, and 
distinguish accurately between memory and imagination. (1892.) 
7. Give a careful account of the mental processes involved in 
(a) perceiving, (>) conceiving. (1893.) 

8. Trace the stages in the development of emotion, and give a 
general classification of feelings. How do you distinguish be- 
tween feeling and knowing ? 

BERKELEY. 

1. Give carefully an account of the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. (1888.) 

2. Summarise Berkeley’s arguments against ‘‘ abstract ideas.” 
Indicate his position. (1890.) 

3. Explain Berkeley’s theory of suggestion or acquired per- 
ception as applied to vision. (1890.) 

4. How does Berkeley explain (a) the permanence, (b) the 
apparent independence of material things? (1890. ) 

5. Explain the account of ‘‘ universal notions” given by Berk- 
eley in the Introduction to The Principles of Knowledge. What 
view is he combating? (1891.) 

6. ‘* Though the ideas themselves do not exist without the 
mind, yet there may be things like them whereof they are copies 
or resemblances.” How does Berkeley meet this argument? 
(1891.) 

7. Explain carefully what Berkeley meant by the reality of 
the external world. How does he distinguish sensible things 
from ideas of the imagination? (1891.) 

8. Explain and criticise Berkeley’s theory that the Author of 
Nature imprints ideas on the senses. (1892.) 

9. What difficulties and errors spring, according to Berkeley, 
from the doctrine of abstract ideas? (1892.) 

10. State and criticise the views of Berkeley and Mill of 
causality in the phenomenal world, (1892.) ; 

N.B.—The remainder of the questions on this part of the 
work will be given next month. 

In reading the Psychology, Mental Science and Logic Sor 
Teachers should be referred to constantly, as it will be found 
helpful in putting things clearly. 
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LATIN. 
Course for May. 


1. Cicero, Pro Marcello. Revise the second half. 
2. Grammar.—Learn the rules for oratio obliqua. Learn the 


uses of the various temporal conjunctions. Learn the Roman 
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calendar thoroughly. Note the Roman system of (@) money, 
(>) names. Suftixes and prefixes are important. 

Revise the accidence of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs. In the Syntax, revise the cases, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns. 

3. Anglice Reddenda, 84-90. 

4. Sentences from Bradley’s Arnold or Bayfield’s or Allen’s 
Exercise Book. 

Latin Grammar Notes. 

The definition of oratio obliqua is very important. 

Three changes occur in passing from oratio recta to oratio 
obliqua (1) mood, (2) person, (3) tense. The verb in the 
principal clause, as a rule, becomes the infinitive ; the imperative, 
however, becomes the subjunctive, and questions are put in the 
subjunctive if they are real questions, and in the second person. 
The verbs in the subordinate sentences are put into the sub- 
junctive. The tenses of the subjunctive are usually secondary. 
The first and second persons in oratio recta become the third 
person in oratio obliqua. 

The following passages of oratio recta and oratio obliqua are 
taken from the H/ementary Latin Grammar by Professors J. 
Roby and A. 8. Wilkins (Macmillan). Students will do well to 
go over these passages carefully. 

Oratio recta.—Si pacem populus Romanus cum Helvetiis faciet 
in eam partem ibunt atque ibi erunt Helvetii ubi tu eos con- 
stitueris ; sin bello persequi perseverabis reminiscetor et veteris 
incommodi populi Romani. Quod improviso unum pagum 
adortus es ne ob eam rem aut tuae magnopere virtuti tribueris 
aut nos despexeris. Quod si veteris contumeliae oblivisci volo 
num etiam recentium iniuriarum quod me invito iter per pro- 
vinciam per vim temptastis quod Aeduos, quod Ambarros, quod 
Allobrogas vexastis memoriam deponere possum ? 

Oratio obliqua.—Si pacem populus Romanus cum Helvetiis 
faceret in eam partem ituros atque ibi futuros Helvetios ubi eos 
constituisset : sin bello persequi perseveraret, reminisceretur et 
veteris incommodi populi Romani. Quod improviso unum pagum 
adortus esset, ne ob eam rem aut suae magnopere virtuti 
tribueret aut ipsos despiceret. Quod se veteris contumeliae 
oblivisci vellet num etiam recentium iniuriarum quod se invito 
iter per provinciam per vim temptassent quod Aeduos, quod 
Ambarros, quod Allobrogas vexassent, memoriam deponere posse ? 

Note, in the above—(a) /aciet, future indicative, becomes sub- 
junctive imperfect on account of the sequence of tenses ; (/) ihunt 
becomes ituros, because the verb of the principal clause is 
turned into the infinitive, while its subject, //e/vetii, becomes the 
accusative, //e/vetios ; (c) constitueris, future perfect indicative, 
becomes pluperfect subjunctive, and the andl person is changed 
into the third person; (d) reminiscetor, the future imperative, 
becomes the imperfect subjunctive, third singular ; (¢) ne tribuerts, 
the perfect subjunctive with ne, expressing a prohibition, becomes 
the imperfect subjunctive with xe, and is changed into the third 
person ; (f/) éuwae becomes suae, not eius, as it refers to the sub- 
ject of the verb tribueret ; (g) nos becomes ipsos if se were used 
instead of ipsos, it would more naturally refer to the subjunctive 
of despiceret ; (h) possum becomes the infinitive, as it is a rhetorical 
question ; (¢) me becomes se. 

The numerals must be known. Dates, too, are important. 
Note the following typical cases : 

July 1...Kalendis Tuliis.............. eee Om 

July ..Ante diem quintum Nonas Lulias...a.p. v. Non, Lul, 

July 7...Nonis Tuliis............... , Non. lul. 

July 10...Ante diem sextum Idus Tulias ........A.b. vit. Tul. 

July 14...Pridie Idus Tulias ee. oe es 

July 15...Idibus Luliis . eucaaen Id. Tul. 

July 23 / Ante diem decimum Kalendas.... \ +. s. ad Bent. 
. ii nkiksinstnanias cocgsiodes en 

July 31...Pridie Kalendas .....Prid, Kal. 
Remember the rhyme for the date of the Nones and Ides : 

In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones are on the seventh day.” 


The Ides are, then, on the fifteenth. 

Note that before 45 b.c., March, July, October, and May had 
31 days, February 28 or 29, and the rest had only 2%, not 30. 
Remember this if the date given to you is then in a year pre- 
ceding 45. 

The year is expressed by the ordina/, and not by the cardinal 

for example, 154 A.v.C. (ab urbe condita) is: Anno centesimo 
quinquagesimo quarto ab urbe condita. ' 

Note how to express 5O B.C. :—Anno seplingentesimo quarto 
ab urbe condita. Rome was founded in 753. Now, 753 — 50 + 1 

704. Therefore, 50 n.c. is the seven hundred and fourth year 
from the foundation of the city. Note that you have to add one 
after subtracting, owing to the practice of inclusive reckoning. 
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Note that ‘‘on July 10” is ante diem sexrtum Idus Iulias, ‘* be- 
fore July 10 is ante ante diem sextum Idus Iulias. All such 
expressions as ante diem sextum Idus Iulias were regarded as 
nouns, and any preposition can be used before them. 

It is also important to know the fractions of the as, as thy 
inheritance received, and 
Heres ex quadrant« 


are used in denoting the portion of ar 
also in calculating interest —for example, 
‘He was left heir to one-fourth his father’s pro- 
perty ‘He lent him 200 sesterces at 3 per cent., °° hi ducentos 

ertios mutnos quadrante dedit. The as was regarded as | pet 
12 per cent. per annum ; therefore 
. quarter 12 per cent.—that is, 


pan i fae 


cent. per mouth that is, 
quarter of an “as,” 1 
3 per cent The interest is put in the ablative. 


With regard to sesterces, note the following types : 


quelrans 


1.44) sesterces mille sesterti. 

2 000 duo milia sestertinm (genitive plural), 
or bina sestertia. 

mcies (centum milia) aestertium. (Ses- 
tertium is here irregularly re- 
garded as a single neuter noun, 
and declined accordingly, though 
it is really the genitive plural.) 

tricies bis (or ducenta) triginta milia 


2.000.000) 


3,250,224 
clucenti viuginti quatuor sesterti. 


Note that 1,000 HLS £8, 10s. If you are given English 


money, you must turn it into homan money, and*then translate. 


Tumeal Sentences. 


34. “If any one were to say that you were the fourth who 
formed this plan, you would not be satisfied.’ 





Si qu quartum hoe consilinm tintisse dicat, non sis con- 

fu 

Not t) Subjunctive with «7, because subjunctive is used in 
principal claus (4) Note how the English ordinal is translated 
as a complement of the verb ‘*‘ to be.” 

= bo not be afraid as if you were giving @ penny to an 

elephant.” 

Voli fame) pidst Cascm elephant des. 

Note t) Note how the prohibition is expres ed. Ne 
timueris would also be correct. (4) Quass, ve lut si, etc., are followed 
by the ibjunctive The apodosis to dex is suppressed ; if ex 


pressed, it would be in the subjunctive, theretore des is in the 
ubjunctive 
36. ** Most people thought that if news of Pompey s defeat had 


then Domitius would have taken the city by storm.” 


not come, 
Nisi tum nunt le Pr mp nu clade essent allat , plereque Domiutinm 
em expugd wurum Suisse exciastimabhant. 
Notes a) The wpodosis in ,his sentence 1s not ** most people 
thought.” but ** would have taken.” We have seen before that 
would have” in a principal clause is expressed by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive [It is not permissible here, however, to use 


subjunctive, as the ** would have” sentence is 


the plupert 
and depends on a verb of ‘thinking, 


introduced by ** that, 


which requires the infinitive. Now, ‘** would have,” when the 
infinitive is required, is expressed in two ways: (1) if the verb 
is active, and has a supine, by the future participle with Jnisse 

(2) by futu fuisse ut and the imperfect subjunctive, if the 


Hence above we have 


verb (a4) has no supine, or (4) 1s passive 

expuguaturum (agrees with Doméitinm) frisse (hb) Essent allati is 
in subjunctive, because the ap nlosis ‘it in oratio recta would be 
in subjunetive. (e) ** Of,” when equivalent to ‘* concerning,” is 


often translated by d With verbs it is generally translated in 


this Way tor example, **] speak oft you,” De te loquor. (¢) Dis 
tinguish preriqnue, ** most people, trom plurime, “very many.” 
837. **No one told me what your friend would have done if he 


had known that the army hiad been on the brink of destruction.” 


AN anid amicus tunus facturus fuerit mihi diavit si haud mul 
ym) ee en qin ¢ “7 ua pererel scirissel 
Notes a) The apodosis to the ‘if’ clause is again in a 


namely, in an indirect question clause de 
would have” would 


ke pendent ¢ lause 


pending © The ypodosis containing ** 
n oratio ‘a be pluperfect subjanctive ; therefore, according to 
the rule, the verb in the “if” clause is in the subjunctive, hence 


wef (h 


we write ac In dependent questions and in consecutive 


clauses (that is, in clauses expressing result, introduced in English 


by **so that ‘would have,” if the verb is active, is expressed 
by the so-called periphrastic subjunctive (that is, by the future 
participle and the perfect subjunctive of sem). Henee above we 
write fa < fuerit. (ce) Note how to express ‘*on the brink of” 
literally, ‘* it was not much absent but that.” 
38. * We said that if we had ordered you to go to Rome the 


town would not have been lost 
Si fila ut Romam ives imperavissemus futurum fursse ul oppidum 


a alfleretur neqavrimtta, 
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Notes.—(a) The subjunctive imperarissemus is used as before, 
because the apodosis is ‘‘ would have been lost.” (b) ‘* Would 
have been lost” has to be translated by the infinitive, because 
verbs of “saying” require the infinitive when in English there 
is a ** that” clause or its equivalent. Now, ‘‘ would have been,” 
when the intinitive is required, is translated by futurum Suisse ut 
and the imperfect subjunctive passive, in accordance with the 
rules given above. (¢) Note that in English, where we say, ‘‘ say 

that not,” the Latins place the negative with the verb of 
saying, and use nego literally, ‘‘deny that.” (dd) Be careful not 
to use the infinitive after impero, “order.” The only verb of 
ordering that normally requires the intinitive is iubeo. Be careful, 
too, not to use the accusative with wnpero. The person to whom 
an order is given is put in the dative ; the thing that is ofdered is 
put into the accusative. 

39. ‘I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always 
happy, if your friend were able to convince me that men can 
always be happy.” 

Non dubitem dicere omnes sapientes semper esse beatos si amicus 


tuus homines se Mper Esse beatos Posse mihi pe rsuadere possit, 

Notes.—(a) The present subjunctive is used in both clauses, 
because (1) there is a ‘‘ should” in the apodosis, (2) the condition 
refers to future time. (b) Non dubito, ** I do not doubt,” followed 
by a ‘* that” clause, requires quin and t ie subjunctive in Latin. 
When, however, non dubito means ‘**I do not hesitate to,” use 
the infinitive in Latin, as in the sentence above. (c) Persuadeo 
governs the dative. (¢@) When persuadco is followed by an infinitive 
in Latin, it means to persuade or convince a person that a thing 
When it is followed by wé and the subjunctive, it means to 
persuade a person to do a thing. 


is sO. 


Test Pajx r In Catilinam I., chap. vii. to end, 
1. Translate—(a) § 18, Superiora illa.. 
Quamquam.,.....tulisti. 


..desinam ; (4) § 24, 


2. Write grammatical notes on the following passages :— 


(a) Ut domi mecae te adservarem rogasti. 

(LJ) Cum a me id responsumr ¢udisses me nullo modo eisdem 
parietibus tuto esse tecum qui magno in periculo 
essem quod eisdem moenibus conrtineretur. 

(c) Faciam ut intellegas quid hi de te sentiant. 

(¢) Te ut ulla res frangat 7 

(e) Sed est ‘anti dummodo calamitas a reipublicae periculis 

congatur. 

Quamquam quid te tzvifem, a quo iam sciam esse prae 

missos qui praestolarentur. 

(y) Habes ubi ostentes tuam praeclaram patientiam famis. 

(h) Quare secedant honi. 

(¢) Nonne hune in vineula duct imperabis ? 


(if 


3. Distinguish egredére and egredére; moenia, murus, and 


partes; multo and multum; ut non and ne; simulo and dissimulo ; 
animadverto with the accusative, and animadverto with in and 
the accusative ; nescio quo pacto (a) with indicative, (b) with sub 


junctive. 
4. Write notes on the following passages : 
(a) At persaepe etiam privati in hac republica perniciosos 
cives morte multarunt. 
(b) An leges impediunt quae de civium 
supplicio rogatae sunt ? 
Ad summum imperium per omnes honorum gradus 
extulit. Mention the yradus honorum. 


(d) Forum Aurelium. 


Romanorum 


{c 


duint, 


patres conscripti, naufrayi, hacchari, recta 


5. Give the meaning of —/atrocinium, pracstolarentur, 
que wnonia, multare bs 
peruse, lihera custodia, subsclliorum. 

6. When is non modo used instead of non modo non 7 

7. Write lives of the Gracehi, and mention their chief legis 
lative enactments. 

8. Give a detailed account of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

9. Write a life of Cicero. 


Sentences. 


(Readers can have their solutions corrected on enclosing 
seven stamps. ) 
1. If you had asked your father what would have happened 


(evento), he would have refused to tell you. 

2. I should not have praised you if you had been persuaded to 
go to Capua. 

3. It is said that your brother stopped in Rome from March 7 
to March 15. 

4. There can be no doubt that he was left heir to half his 
father’s property. 

5. There can be no doubt that he would have spared these men 
if he had been allowed (/icet) to do so. 
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6. On learning that the city had been plundered by the Gauls, 
he made up his mind to abandon his allies and join the enemy. 
7. If we were able to do so, we should have no hesitation in 
telling him that his son has borrowed £100 at 4 per cent. 

8. It is certain that your son is not in Delos. It is uncertain, 
however, whether he is in Corinth or Athens. 

9. On September 20, 57 B.c., this gallant hero died, and was 
buried shortly afterwards at Naples with great pomp. 

10. On New-Year’s Day we left the city of Carthage, and 
marched twenty miles without stopping. 


ENGLISH. 
Course for May. 

1. History.—Cromwell to 1700. Revise first half of the 
History. 

2. Grammar.—Nesfield, pages 301-309 ; pages 369-423. 

3. Literature.—Finish Stopford Brooke’s Primer, and revise 
first half. 

MATHEMATICS. 
GEOMETRY COURSE. 

tevise Books II., LIIL., and IV. 

Solutions to last month’s riders : 

1. Using the figure to L. 47 in Hall and Stevens, let 
AL cut BC in R. 

Then square on AB = fig. AF = fig. BL, as proved in I. 47. 

*, squares on AB and BC together = figs. BL and BE. 

Also square on AC = tig. AK = tig. RE. 

*, sqnares on AB and BC are together greater than square 

on AC by twice the fig. BL—that is, two rect. CB, BR. 

2. Let « = vertical angle of the isosceles triangle in IV. 10. 

Then each of base angles = 2x. 

. sum of all the angles = x + 2a + 2x = Sw. 

‘. 5a = two rt. angles. 

.. 2=%ofart. angle = 36°. 

3. Inscribe in the circle an equilateral triangle ABC ; 
bisect the arcs BC, CA, AB in P, Q, R respectively. Then 
it is easy to prove that AQCPBR is a regular hexagon. 

Riders for May : 

1. Given base, vertical angle, and the point where the 
bisector of the vertical angle cuts the base, construct the 
triangle. 

2. Prove that a triangle with given base and vertical angle 
is of greatest area when it is isosceles. 

3. If a square and a rectangle have the same area, the 

diagonal of the square is less than that of the rectangle. 

4. DB is a straight line perpendicular to the diameter, PA, 
produced of a circle, PEA; E is any point on the circumfer- 
ence, and PE produced meets DB in D. Prove rectangle 
PE, PD is constant for all positions of E. 

The student should be familar with such useful riders as the 
following : 

1. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other, and 
its converse. 

2. The straight line joining the middle points of two sides 
of a triangle is parallel to the third side, and is equal to 
half its length. ; 

3. If D be the middle point of the base, BC, of a triangle, 
ABC, then BA? + AC? = 2AD? + 2BD*. 


4. The converse of such propositions as ITT. 21, 22. 


ARITHMETIC COURSE. 
A revision of the previous work, and miscellaneous examples, 
say, taken from old papers. 
Illustrative examples : 
1. To express 632 as a vulgar fraction 
1000 times °632: = 632° 
10 ,, 6323232 = 63239. 
Subtracting 








990 times -632 = 626. 
626 
990° 
2. Find the cost of carpeting a room 18 feet square with 
carpet 4 feet wide, at 3s. 4d. a yard. 
Here area of room = 18 x 18 square feet, and area 
of a piece of carpet = 4 x 3 square feet, being of 
length 3 feet. : 


‘. number of pieces wanted 1S » 1s 
12 
cost = £/8 > 18 B since 3s. 4d. is : of a £. 
12 6 6 


- £4, 10s. 


3. Calculate to three places of decimals 


2-1 

l J/2 +1 J/2 + 1 2 1 
a | 2-1)(.2 1) >] — 
v= ive ve « 


1414 l 2-414. 
Examples : 


1. Calculate to three decimal places ro and Te 
N \ : 

2. A man mixes 3 lbs. of tea at 2s. per lb. with 4 Ibs. at 
3s. per lb, At what price per Ib. must he sell the mixture 
so as to gain 5 per cent. on his outlay ? 

3. What is banker’s discount on £200, due two years 
hence, at 5 per cent. ? 

4. The actual cost of an article is 56 per cent. of the_price 
at which it is marked for sale ; it is sold at a trade discount 
of 124 per cent. How much does the seller gain per cent. ? 

Answers to last month’s questions : 

l. [2 = 1°41493. 


2. 4 “TOT 10. 
a 
3 ig y= NS + V2 = 31462. 
VO- Ne 
4. In | hour the two clocks are 15 minutes different in 
time, one being 5 minutes fast and the other 10 minutes slow. 
*. they will be 1 hour apart in 4 hours. 
“. they will be 12 hours apart in 48 hours. 
That is, they will show the same time every 48 hours, o1 
2 days. 
ALGEBRA COURSE. 

Chaps. xxxiii. and xxxiv., on the progressions, from Hall and 
Knight, together with working of miscellaneous examples, say, 
commencing at No. 50 of the set of miscellaneous examples found 
in the end of Hall and Knight. 

Solutions to last month’s examples : 


l. a%(b—c) + B(e-—a) + a—b) (a —h) (b—e) (e —a). 
2. This may be done either by actual division or by factors: 
1 + a® + 8b" — Sab 1? + a® + (2b)? —- Bah... . (I) 
(L+a+2h) (14+ a? 4 46 —-a@—2b-2ab), 
yielding the quotient of 1 + a* + 44° — a — 2b — 2ab, 


For the solution by ordinary division, see Hall and Knight, 
Example (2), Art. 53. 


3. 2a? + day + 2y?+a-y- 1 
Qu? + x(5y + 1) + 2y? -y-1 


Qu? + a(Sy + 1) + (2y + L(y 1) 
(2a + y 1) (a + 2y 1) by trial. 
Examples : 
l. Prove (2 — 3a)" + (2x jay’ (Su Yay Ba — 3a) 
(2a + 5a){30 + 2a). 
2. Factorise 1 + y(l + w)? (1 + xy). 
3. A person saves each year £10 more than he did the 


preceding one, and he saves £20 the first year. How many 
years will it take for his savings to reach £10,000 7% 
4. Sum the series 100? — 99? + 98? — 97? oo e +H J, 
5. Sum to infinity 1 ‘l+ 01 ‘OL 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Chap. xix. to the end, and a general revision of the subject. 
Get up something about hard and soft waters; also the rela 
tions between salts, acids, and bases. 


THE STAFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS. 


RECENTLY Mr. Curwen gave an address to teachers, in the Board 
room of the School Board for London, on the ** Relation of Toni 
Sol-fa to the Staff.” Mr. Fuller Maitland, musical critic of The 
Times, presided. Mr. Curwen referred to his studies of school 
music in various European countries and in America, and found the 
sight-singing results everywhere were poor compared with those 
in the schools of the United Kingdom. He showed what were 
the great advantages of tonic sol-ta, and how that system helped 
in learning the staff. Letters read from the music superintendents 
of Leeds and Bradford (Messrs. Godson and Docksey) explained 
how the staif had been gradually introduced in their schools to 
Standards V. and upwards, and the ease with which the change 
to the staff was accomplished removed the teachers’ objections. 
Mr. Carwen advocated no change in the Code, and no compulsion 
or inspection, but desired to see teachers voluntarily giving this 
instruction to the older children. Mr. Fuller Maitland said he 
had no idea that tne real spirit of the staff notation could be so 
well and directly explained. Why should not the two systems 
exist side by side? Mr. Curwen had shown how the learning of 
music could be made a pleasure. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


8Y ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Head-Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of *‘ Scholarship School Management.” 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Second Month—May. 


Srxce the last portion of the work was written the new Code has 
heen issued, and necessitates an entire change of work. Schedule 
V.* must be carefully studied by all pupil teachers. The changes 
are on the whole good, and are evtleatiy made with the object 
of causing young teachers to read more widely. There is more 
work to be done, but it is of a more pleasant kind. 

The chief alteration to notice is the change in the number of 
the years of apprenticeship: the Syllabus is now arranged for 
Candidates, First Year, and Second Year, tlhe Third Year Exam- 
ination being the Queen’s Scholarship. Those who have just 
taken the papers as candidates for pupil teachership will take 
the Candidates’ Course, First Years will again be First Years, 
und Second Years, Second Years, The other changes will be 
noted under the various subjects. s 


1. READING AND RECITATION. 


The special books for preparation are :— 
Candidates—Scott’s The Talisman. 
First Year—Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Second Year—Macaulay’s Essay on Frederick the Creat and 
Bacon's New Atlantis, 

The best editions wiil be given next month. 

In Recitation, Candidates have to learn 70 lines, First Year 
80, and Second Year 100. The lines must be taken from the 
special books prescribed for study in English. 

Ten or twelve lines per week of the Recitation should be 
learned. In Marmion, the Candidate would do well to learn 
from line 735 to line 870; in V'he Traveller, First Year pupil 
teachers might start at line 50; in Judius Cesar, Act i., Scene 2, 
commencing, ‘* Will you go see the order of the course,” to ‘‘ Have 
struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus,” or Mark Antony’s 
Oration, Act iii., Scene 2, or Act iv., Scene 3, the first 120 lines. 
In addition to the particular lines prepared for the examination, 
uny passage of special note should be committed to memory. 


2. Exauisn,. 
New Syllabua. 
Candidates— Analysis of easy sentences, and parsing. 
Knowledge of the ordinary terminations of 
English words, 
A short theme or essay. 
Parsing, construction, and analysis of sentences. 
First elements of etymology. 
An explanation of the meaning of a 
passage from the prescribed poem, or 
A short ¢ ssaLy. 
Parsing, construction, and analysis of more 
difficult sentences. 
EFlementary history of the English language. 
Common errors in language, written and spoken. 
An explanation of a short passage from the 
presc ribed poem, or 
A short essay. 


lirst Year 


short 


Second Year 


It will be noticed that essay-writing is included in each year’s 
work, as an alternative to paraphrasing in First and Second. 
This will require considerable practice (see note below). First 
Year pupil teachers have also to do some etymology, and Second 
Years, the elementary history of the language. A book will 
shortly »e issued, from the office of this paper, covering all that 
is required for the three yeurs in derivation, etc 


Work for the Month. 


Candidates.— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 1-130. (Nelson’s 
Royal English Classics, 4d.) Read up the summary of the pre- 
ceding cantos given, or preferably read the whole of the poem. 
To obtain an intelligent grasp of this canto this is absolutely 
necessary ; it is of little use to study scraps of literature, and 
the interest attached to this poem renders it a pleasure rather 


than a task. It is to a large extent impossible to understand 


the final canto unless the previous history of the characters is 
known. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 1. The first 10 lines and half of line 11 are mainly Adverbial Sentences 
to lines 11 and 12, 

6. From afar. May be taken as an Adverbial Phrase. 

7. That back, etc. Noun Sentence in apposition with hopes. 

9 Where....battle day. Adjectival Sentence to Terowenne. 
13. For. Ilative Conjunction, 

14. to aid her sons. Infinitive Obj. of prayed. 

17 and 18, All and life. In apposition to the preceding lines. 
19. As. Adverbial Conjunction causal, 

24. Supply were before the hours. 

30. Breeze and spray in apposition with which, line 29. 

38. Mounted—that is, having been mounted. Participle. 

41, 42, 43. Participial enlargements of cirele, line 44. 

51. Where’er. Adverbial Conjunction. 

53. Supply There was at commencement of the line. 

61. dist. Used transitively here. 

68. Home. In apposition with fane, 

74. This line is in apposition with the Impersonal Pronoun it in preced- 

ing line. 

77. Whose borders, rownd = round whose borders. 

85. book. In apposition with that in line 83. 

89, 90, 91. In apposition with it in line 88. 
103. Perchance. Adverb of Doubt, modifying does repair. 
104. Read ‘to her peaceful rule.” 
108 and 109. Adverbial Sentences of Degree, mod. such. 
110. Form. In apposition with vision, 
118. Them to glow, Object of taught. 
126-130. Object of to learn, 


Notes on Meanings. 


28. Inault—that is, attack, cognate with assault, sally, ete. 

32. Gothic—that is, in Gothic style of architecture. 

34-35, Mield-chief. In heraldry the face of a shield is called the field ; 
the upper part, about one-third of the surface, is termed the 
chief. 

71. Frontlet, a band worn across the forehead. 

95. By Mary—that is, by the Virgin Mary ; ¢f. by the rood, by George, 
by Jove, etc. 

196-112. The meaning is that the nuns of the convent, wrought upon 
by continual prayer and fasting, fancied they could see what 
they hoped to see—the vision of Hilda the patroness of the 
convent, Clare supposes she was unable to see this during 
her stay, either because she was not devout enough, or because 
she was still in love with De Wilton. 

First Year.—The Traveller. Many serviceable editions of this 
are issued. Messrs. Nelson have the work in the Royal English 
Classics, price 3d. Messrs. Macmillan also published a fuller 
study with a good introduction and useful notes. Messrs. Cham- 
bers also issue it in their English Classics, price 3d. 

For this month prepare lines 1-50. Learn the meaning of all 
allusions and the derivations of the chief words, or 20 roots and 
meanings each week from a good list. 


Notes. 
General Paraphrase, 


Line 1. Far away from home, without a friend, depressed in mind, and 
weary with my solitude, whether by the winding course of the lazy Scheldt or 
in the plains of Lombardy, or farther away in the rude, inhospitable land of Car- 
inthia, or where the Campagna stretches in all directions a nearly uninhabited 
waste, in whatever country, and amidst all the varied surroundings of my 
temporary place of rest, my thoughts, my dear brother, have ever been with 
you, and every step taken away from you has been but another link in the 
chain which has always bound me to you. 

Line 11. May every blessing which Heaven can bestow be poured on him 
who was my earliest friend, and may his home be guarded by attendant angels. 
The happy spot deserves such blessings, for it is the seat of the truest hospi- 
tality. After the toil of the day is done, guests there collect round the cheerful 
fire—not only the well-known neighbour, but any vagrant who is in want and 
distress. After the hearty meal, characterised with abundance rather than 
luxury, the whole party sit round the fire, to laugh at the jokes and tricks that 
are ever welcome, to sigh at the recital of some tale of woe, to endeavour to 
make the shy stranger feel at ease, and to experience the highest form of 
human happiness—that is, the power and pleasure of doing good to others. 

Line 23. Far different is my lot, cut off from such homely delights. My 
early manhood has been spent in continual roving and want; I have been im- 
— by fate to follow something to which I never attain, which, like the 

,orizon, is always as far off as ever ; and the happiness of a home is everywhere 
denied me 

Line 31. As I now sit on the slope of some Alp, to pass an hour in thought, 
I look down, and in fancy behold the various countries of Europe spread out 
before me—lakes, forests, cities, extensive plains, the splendid palaces of the 
rich, and the humble cottages of the poor. 

Line 37. And asI ponder, the thought forces itself upon me, Why should I 
grumble and grieve in the midst of this profusion of beauties provided by a 
beneficent Creator? Should I, because I have received a superior education, 
despise those simple things which constitute the pleasure of the greater part 
of the population of each country? No. This truth is borne in upon me with 
irresistible force: no matter how the educated man prides himself upon his 
knowledge, and affects to despise the simple pleasures of the ignorant, these 
humble delights are of great importance, and it would be a wiser course to 
pursue to sympathise with all and rejoice in all the happiness they experience. 

And so I may consider all thé beauties I see around me duslgned for my 
pleasure and comfort: the towns full of wealth and splendour, the waving 
crops ripening for the harvest, the lakes dotted with the white sails of the 
boats, the very workmen labouring in the fields—ali form a picture designed 
for my interest and joy. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 1. The words in this line are enlargements of J in line 7 
2-6. The lines modify roam in line 7. 
6. Waste. In apposition with plain, 
7. To see whatever realms. Extension of roam, 
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11, Crown. Imperative Mood. 
12. attend. Imperative Mood. 
13. Be. Imperative Mood 


where....fire. Adjectival Sentence to spot. 
15. Where want and pain repair \ i : 
and where every....chair _ f Adjectival to abode. 


22. doing. Gerund, gov. by of. 

Good. Abs. Noun, Obj. Case, gov. by doing. 

. me, Obj. Case, gov. by leads (line 29), 

24. prime. Abs. Noun, Nom. Absolute Case, 

. Impelied....good. Enlargement of me in line 23. 

27. like. Adj., qual. that, and gov. circle in the Obj. Care. 

Even. Adv. of Emphasis, mod. now, 

. Me. Reflexive Pronoun. 

33. on high. Adverbial Phrase. 

35 and 36. The nouns in these lines are in apposition with realms. 

40. Vain. Adjectival complement of the Predicate ; not an Adverb. 

41. Let. Principal verb, having for object, School-taught pride to dis- 
sembie all. 

43. Read He is wiser. 

45. Towns, fields, lakes, swains. Nominatives of Address. 

46. where....round, Adjectival Sentence to jields. 

50. Creation’s heir. Nominative Absolute. Is equal to “‘ because I am 

creation’s heir,” or ‘* being creation’s heir.” 





Second Year.—Julius Cesar. There are many editions of this 
work. Nelson’s edition at 4d. is very compact. Nearly every 
publisher has a more or less fully annotated edition. Motlat’s 
at ls. 6d. is very good. 

For this month prepare Act i., Scenes 1, 2, to line 214, con- 
cluding, ‘‘ And tell me truly what thou thinkst of him.” 

Notes.—N.B. Owing to the length of the play, it will be quite 
impossible to paraphrase the whole of it, or to give very lengthy 
notes on parsing and analysis. Passages presenting special difti- 
culty in meaning will be explained, and students following this 
course must write for assistance in cases of difficulty not dealt 
with. 

A notebook must be kept, and into it entered explanations of 
all allusions, explanations of phrases, a list of words used dif- 
ferently from modern meaning, derivations of chief words, etc. 


Act i., Scene 1, 


Line 3. Mechanical—that is, a mechanic or labouring man. 
4. labouring day. There was no weekly holiday in Rome, but a number 
of feasts which were kept as general holidays. 
10. In respect of—that is, comparing me with. 
14. Note the play on the words sole and soul. 
15. Naughty—that is, a thing of naught or nothing. Not the same mean- 
ing as now. 
22. Note play on awl and all. 

27. Neat’s leather—that is, leather made from bullock’s hide. 

82. A triumph was a military procession through the streets of Rome to 
the Temple of Jupiter granted only to distinguished generals. This 
particular instance was when Cesar was returning from his victory 
over the sons of Pompeius, 

45. ‘‘Have you not raised such a shout that the reverberation of the 
sound from the banks of the river has even startled it?” 

65. * Pull off the garlands and decorations from the statues of Cesar.” 

71. Vulgar. Lat. vulqus, the common people. 

73-76. In these lines Caesar is compared to a bird of prey. Owing to his 
feathers (that is, his honours) increasing, he is likely to soar above 
every one else. By taking his honours away, his ambition may be 
kept from increasing to an undue extent. 


Scene 2. 


Lines 1, etc. It was a common belief that a barren woman, if touched by 
one of the priests who ran through the streets in the Lupercalia, would be 
cured of her barrenness. 

Line 37. ‘‘I hope you will not misconstrue my actions, Cassius. If I have 
not looked as pleasant as I should, it is because I have been worried lately with 
ideas that concern myself alone. This, perhaps, has made me less observant 
of those civilities which I should extend to my friends, of whom, Cassius, you 
are one of the first ; but I sincerely hope that they will not ascribe my negli- 
gence to any other reason than my private uneasiness.” . 

Line 71. ‘1 hope you will not doubt my sincerity in this matter. If I were 
an empty-headed talker, or if I — the warmest friendship with every 
newcomer, if I solicited the friendship of a man in a mean manner in order to 
talk scandal about him afterwards, or if I were in the habit of taking too 
much wine at dinner and blabbing out all secrets, you might reasonably be 
suspicious of me.” 

Line 135. ‘*‘Cesar has grown so great that he dominates the whole world ; 
the rest of us allow ourselves to be dwarfed in comparison, and our chief desire 
seems to be to find some dishonourable way of leaving this life. Every man 
can command his fate and future if he chooses the right opportunity ; and if 
we become slaves, it is our own fault and not that of any outside circumstance.” 

Line 171. ‘Till we can resume our conversation, you may take this from me, 
that I would gladly forfeit my position ag a Roman noble and become a country 
labourer, rather than retain it under such a form of government as seems to be 
imminent.” 

This dialogue requires careful study. It is one of the finest scenes in all 
Shakespeare's works. The way in which Cassius leads up to his subject, the 
various passions he appeals to—patriotism, jealousy, historic fame, the pride 
of family—are all depicted in an inimiteble manner. 

Line 200. A particularly good analysis of Cassius’ character, which is borne 
out completely throughout the drama, 


Verbal explanation and notes will be found in any good text- 
book, and this must be consulted. The student should, however, 
endeavour to find out the beauties and strength of the various 
scenes rather than look up hair-splitting notes and quibblings. 
Appreciation must be aimed at, not criticism. 

History of the Language and Errors in Speech will be dealt 
with later in the course, 


Essay Writing. 


To ask a pupil teacher to write an essay on any given subject 
is a good means of testing amount of reading, composition, and 
general literary ability. An essay is a safe criterion of ability in 
these respects. 

There is no royal road to success, no simple rules to be learned, 
no formula by which it can be done. In this as in most other 
things, practice makes perfect; and it is only by steady and 
thoughtful reading on the one hand, and continual attempts on 
the other, that anything like distinction can be attained. End 
less directions might be given, but they are more burdensome 
than useful. If any text book is obtained, let it be Meiklejohn’s 
Art of Writing English (A. M. Holden). The companion book, 
One Hundred Essays in Outline, will also be found useful. 

The two chief points necessary to produce a good essay are: 
(1) an abundant knowledge of the subject, to be obtained only 
by reading; and (2) the ability to arrange the knowledge into 
coherent and logical form, and to express it in good English. In 
other words, read, classify, and write. 

An essay must be written each week. Select from the follow- 
ing, and send up an essay occasionally for criticism : 

1. Spring; 2. Flowers; 3. Domestic Animals; 4. A Country 
Walk; 5. An Old Farmhouse; 6. Your Native Town, 


3. History. 


New Syllabus, 


Candidates.—General outlines of English history. 

First Year.—King Alfred to Queen Elizabeth (inclusive), with 
special knowledge otf the Norman Conquest. 

Second Year.—History from 1603-1870, with special know- 
ledge of the Civil War and Protectorate. 


Work for the month :-— 


Candidates.—The scope required will probably not be more 
than that covered by ordinary history readers, and in fact it 
will be a mistake for candidates to attempt too much. What 
is required is a clear idea of English history as a whole, the 
gradual development of institutions, the chief landmarks, and 
the leading events. 

Prepare From the Roman Invasion to the Norman Conquest. 

First Year.—Prepare Alfred to 1066. 

Chief Points.—The defeat and settlement of the Danes. Treaty 
of Wedmore. Alfred’s reforms: Army, Navy, Finance, Law, 
Education, etc. Dunstan, the first of a series of Great Church- 
men, and the events connected with his life. 

The Third Danish Invasion. The Danish kings. 

Edward the Confessor—his connection with Normandy. The 
way in which his reign assisted or caused the Norman invasion. 

Harold and the Godwins. 

Saxon life‘and institutions. 

Second Year.—James the First. 

Chief Points.—The descent of the Stuarts, including Arabella 
Stuart—their right to the throne. 

The various plots—Main, Bye, and Gunpowder. 

The Millenary Petition and the Hampton Court Conference. 
The Authorised Version of the Bible. 

The growth of the Puritans as a religious and political party. 

The Stuart theory of Divine Right of Kings—Passive Obedience 
—Dispensing Power. 

James’s Favourites. 





4. GEOGRAPHY. 
New Syllabus. 


Candidates.—Chief physical features of the globe. The British 
Isles. 

First Year.—Europe and Asia, with special reference to France, 
Germany, and the Indian Empire. 

Second Year.—Africa, America, and Australasia, with special 
reference to the chief British colonies and dependencies and the 
United States. 


Work for the month :— 


Candidates.—Chief physical features of the globe. 

This, I take it, means a knowledge of the position of the con- 
tinents, chief oceans and seas, the countries comprising the various 
continents and their capitals, with a few of the leading ports. 

First Year.—This, being a repetition of last year’s work, will 
be somewhat easy, and allow of more time being devoted to 
arithmetic, which will need it. 

Prepare Europe generally—position, extent, physical features, 
climate, productions, and peoples. 

Second Year,—Africa generally (see notes last month), and the 
northern states: Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. 
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In each case draw a map, and insert all places to be learned, 
and those only. Note preduetions, industries, and chief towns. 

The reason of the Britisa occupation of Egypt should be care- 
fully noted, and also its results. 


5. ARITHMETIC. 
New Syllabus. 


Candidates.—Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, simple proportion, and practice. 

First Year.—The preceding, with proportion and its application 
to simple interest and percentages. The principles of the metric 
system, 

’ Third Year.— Arithmetic generally, including measurement of 
rectangular areas and solids. 

(N.B.—It will be noticed the syllabus is the same for boys and 
girls. This is different from previous Codes, and girl pupil 
teachers in their first and oa years (new style) will have to 
work hard at this subject.) 


Work to be prepared ;— 

Candidates.—Simple practice, with theory of aliquot parts. 

First Year.—Vulgar fractions. Theory and definitions of various 
kinds. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, complex 
and compound, 

Second Year.—Simple proportion. Read up the theory of 
ratio very carefully. Be prepared to state and work all sums 
by method of ratio or method of unity. 


6. EvcLip AND ALGEBRA (Boys). 
New Syllabus. 


First Year.—Book I. to Prop. 26, with deductions. 

First four rules of algebra and easy equations and problems. 

Second Year.—Book I|., with deductions. 

Algebra—G.C.M., L.C.M., fractions, equations of two un- 
knowns, and easy problems. 


Work for the month :— 

First Year.—Euclid—definitions, axioms, and postulates. 

Algebra—meaning of terms in algebra, substitution of nu- 
merical values. 

Second Year. 
week. 

Algebra 


Euclid 


Props. 26-30, and four deductions per 
G.C.M. 


7. Music (Syllabus as before). 


Candidates. —Common major scale—its structure and intervals. 
First Year.—First removes of key. 
Second Year. —The its structure and relation to 


the major. 


minor scale 


8. TEACHING, 
New Syllabus. 


Candidates. —To set copies on the blackboard. 

To correct dictation exercises, sums, and copies, 

First Year.—The preceding. To question a class. 

Second Year.—The Notes of lesson. To give a 
lesson on a subject taught by the pupil teacher during the year, 
or to give a lesson to an infant class. 

N.2B.—I1t will be observed that the theoretical part of the sub- 
ject and the written examination thereon disappear. The practical 
part is limited to defined subjects, the most important of which 
is copy-setting on a blackboard. As pupil teachers cannot write 
well on a blackboard unless they can write well on paper, it 
will be necessary to take steady practice at penmanship. Use 
The Practical Teacher Copy-b ok. 


preceding. 


9. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


This is, as before, optional, and the syllabus is the same as last 
year. As this affords a steady preparation for the paper at the 
(Queen's Scholarship, all pupil teachers should attempt it. Cart- 
wright's Section 1. Physiography (T. Nelson and Sons) covers the 
whole of the course 

No test questions will be set this month, but pupil teachers 
should paraphrase and analyse the English set, and parse all 
words presenting difficulty. Specimens of work are criticised 
gratis. It will probably be in the essay-writing that most 
assistance will be needed. 


PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1899. 
Eighth Month—May. 
Work TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—ENGLISH. 


First Year.—Ode on Spring, verses 3 and 4. 
Second Year.—Prepare fully lines 287-340 of The Deserted 
Village. 
Third Year.—1. Learn twenty roots and meanings each week. 
2. Prepare lines 280-325 of Pope’s Essay on Man, Epis. IV. 
(For Full Notes on Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis, 
see December Number, 1898.) 


B.—ARITHMETIC. 

First Year. 

Boys.—Application of fractions to weights and measures. 
Girls. —General problems and back questions. 

Second and Third Years. 

Boys and Girls.—General problems and test papers. 

A good text-book will supply a sufficient number of exercises 
on the various rules. Much care must be bestowed on the 
method and arrangement. The following are models of a few 
sums showing proper arrangement :— 

(a) Simplity 

8 9 4 21 184+ 135 68 + 231 319 299 

5°23 WW xB NxM 15K xi 
8 7 “fl 17 We+119 \ 300+ 247 “ar 





1716 16*19 “17x16 isx19 iI7xl6 5x19 
__319 Wx 16, 2988S 15 x 19 
=i5 x23" lixli” 4 
9x1l 17x16 2x13 Wx 19 
x x > ——— ) = A Ss. . 
Bxe"*Bx Bix "sx & 


(b) What is the least number by which 2268 must be multi- 
plied to make a perfect square ? 
2268 in prime factors = 2 x 2 x 3 x 3 x 7. 
= 2 x F x 7. 
Hence it is evident, to make a perfect square, it will be neces- 
sary to multiply by 7. Ans. 7. 


(c) Reduce 4°32428571 to a vulgar fraction. 





“428571 Therefore the fractional part is equal to 

‘ 323 227 227 

i, oc —., =. hon. 4. 
100 400 700 


(d) A number is divided by 45 in two steps, the factors being 
5 and 9, and the remainders are respectively 3 and 5. What 
would the remainders have been if the number had been divided 


~{95 : 
45 t) 4 3} 28 full remainder. 
{9 9 
453 J + (lo 
L914 (yf 8 


Hence it is seen that 28 must be made up of as many 9’s as 
possible, and remaining units = 3+ 1. Hence the remainders 
are | and 3. Ans, 1 and 3. 


(e) A bought a cycle for £10 and sold it to B at a gain of 10 %. 
B sold it to C at a gain of 10 %. What did C pay? 
Let 100 = cost price to A. 
Then 110 = price B paid. 
And 110 + (45 of 110) or 121 = price C paid. 
Then selling price of 100 = 121. 
1 = #3. 
£10 = £4 =” = £12°1 or £12, 2s, 


’? ”” 
”” ”” 
C.—GEOGRAPRHY. 

Siberia, China, and Japan.—The geography of these countries 
is important, and especially so at the present time. The produc- 
tions, industries, commerce, and government require especial 
attention. The Trans-Siberian Railway, the Corea, Port Arthur, 
Wei-hai-wei, etc., must be noted. The government of China, 
the rapid development of — into a powerful empire, and the 
causes of this progress should be known. Note that Japan is 
now a limited monarchy, this form of government having been 
granted by the Mikado in 1891. 


D.—Hisrory. 


The Commonwealth and Charles the Second. Note the spirited 
foreign policy of Cromwell and its effects, the Navigation Act, 
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the causes which led to the downfall of the Republic, the char- 
acter of Charles, the Treaty of Dover, the Test Act, the Dutch 
Wars, the Great Plague and Fire, Titus Oates’s Plot, ete. Read 
if you can some of Pepys’ Diary to get an insight into the social 
and political life of the times. The Clarendon Code of Laws 
against Nonconformists should also be noted. 


E.—Evcuip. 

Second Year.—Props. 25 and 26, Book I., and four deductions 
per week. 

Third Year.—Props. 15-21, Book I., and six deductions per 
week. 

G.—ALGEBRA. 

General exercises on the whole of the year’s work. Look up 
the simple rules necessary for mensuration (given in November 
number). 

H.—TEAcHING. 


Second Year.—Read up what is said in Instructions to H.M.I. 
on Elementary Subjects. 
Third Year.—Revise chaps. iv.—vi., Scholarship School Man- 
agement. 
TEST QUESTIONS. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand—Euphrosyne. 
Small Hand—<An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
2. Write an essay on the Electric Telegraph. 
3. Paraphrase and analyse all the English set, and parse words 
presenting difficulty. (Write for assistance when necessary.) 
4. First Year.—Name the intervals :— 


d-l, r-t, tf, nt. 


Second Year.—Write the following in two-pulse measure, in 
the same number of measures :— 

}d:-:d |d:-:-|d:did |d:- :d|d:d:-|d: :a| 

Third Year.—Which of the following is highest in pitch, and 
which is the lowest—] in Key C, m in Key B, g in Key G, r' in 
Key D? 

5. Describe with a sketch map the course of the Ganges. Why 
does it rise in May and June? 

6. Describe the Indian seasons. 

7. Give some account of the government of India. What are 
the chief exports? Which of the latter have recently much in- 
creased ? 

8. Say what you can of the animal and vegetable life of India. 

9. What do you know of Delhi, Benares, Cawnpore, Punjaub, 
Simla, Point de Galle, Agra, Goa, Lucknow, Hooghly, Deccan, 
Bangalore, Rangoon, Trincomali, Lahore, Calicut, Kurrachi, Sin- 
gapore, Surat? > ; 

10. Recount in order, with dates, the chief incidents of the 
war between Charles the First and the Parliament. 

11. Under what circumstances did the Scots take part in the 
Civil War? 

12. What do you know of the Humble Petition and Advice ? 

13. Explain clearly how you would lead children to see the 
real remainder when dividing by three factors. Take, for ex- 
ample, division by 7, 8, and 9, with remainders 5, 4, 7. 

14. Write notes of a lesson on the Pig, or on the Comparison 
of Adjectives. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1899. 


1. Reading.—Ten minutes’ oral practice per diem, as often as 
possible before a competent critic. Read at least one of Scott’s 
novels per month. 

2. Penmanship.—A few minutes’ daily practice from copy 
book (Practical Teacher Copy Book, 1s.). Continual care with 
ordinary writing also needed. 

3. Repetition.—Twelve or fifteen lines weekly till the whole is 
known. 

4. Composition.—Continual care and practice needed. Read 
up the subject if necessary. Arrange an analysis or plan before- 
hand. Write one or two essays each week, selecting from the 
following :— 

(a) Instinct in Animals. 

(6) Signs of Spring. 

(c) The British Occupation of Egypt. 

(d) Holidays, and How to Use Them. 

(e) Smuggling. 

(f) Flowers. 

(g) The difference between Poetry and Prose, and the uses 
of each. 


(hk) The Dignity of Labour. 
(7) Night. 
5. English Language and Literature. 
(1.) Learn twenty roots and meanings oo week. 
(2.) Prepare the grammar of the adverb. ‘ 
Learn a good classification, and note the comparison of 
adverbs. 


Mems.—1. Adverbs modify the meaning of verbs, adjectives, aud adverbs, 

or their equivalents, ‘Thus we get- 
Even now I sit me down, Even mod, “ now” (emphasis). 
Even as he spoke. ven mod, ‘as he spoke.” 
Just when our d ing-room begins to blaze, ete. Just mod, 
“when.... blaze.” 
2. Pronominal Adverbs, 
hereby = by which. 
Wherein = in which. 
3. Nouns are sometimes used Adverbially : for example— 
Go home ; it weighs a ton ; it is a yard long. 
Parse as nouns—Adverbial Objective Case. 

4. There is used as an introductory Adverb when the Predicate precedes 
the Nominative, without any signification—for example, There lived a king. 
There are many who think, etc. It is sometimes called the Idiomatic 
Adverb. 

5. In such phrases as, The more the merrier, the is an Adverb of Degree, 
meaning “‘ by this much.” 

(3.) Literature.—Pp. 155-212, Collier's History of English 
Literature. 
Chief writers :-— 





Bacon—Essays, Novum Organum, New Atlantis, Advancement of 
Learning. 

Ben Jonson—Every Man in His Humour, Catiline, Sejanus, Alehem 
ist, Volpone. 

Drayton—Polyolbion. 

Marlowe—Tamburlane, Faustus, Jew of Malta, Edward I, 

Herrick—Lyrics. 

Burton—A natomy of Melancholy. 

Hobbes—The Leviathan. 

Walton—Complete Angler. 

Fuller—Worthies of England, Church History of Britain, 

Taylor—Holy Living and Dying. 

Clarendon—History of the Great Rebellion, 

Milton—Ode on the Nativity, L’ Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Arcades, Comus, 
Lucidas, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, Areo- 
pagitica, Eikonoklastes, Defence of the English People. 

Something should be known of each of these men and each of the works 

mentioned above. Bacon, Jonson, and Milton need especial study. 

(4.) Prepare lines 1-270 of Comus. Make sure of all anal 
ysis and parsing, and write for assistance in case of 
difficulty. 

6. Arithmetic.—Christian and Collar, chaps. xxxvi., xxxvii. : 
Percentage and Commission, Brokerage and Insurance. Work 
as many examples as possible from exercises 93 and 94. Study 
very carefully paragraphs 228, 229, 230, 231, and 232. 

Send up any for solution which present difliculty. 

7. Algebra.—Hall and Knight, chap. xxiii. (Harder Equa- 
tions). Work as many of the examples as possible. Note very 
carefully the method of solution on p. 166 of such equations 
as i— 
x+5 2-6 x-4 r 15 
xw+4 a-7 x-5 x 16 
Dividing each denominator into each numerator, we get 


- z=1 und - 1 . 
x+4 x 7 x 5 ax- 16 


(a2 +4)(a@—%) (x — 5)(a — 16) 
And since the fractions are equal and the numerators are equal, 
the denominators must be equal. 
(a + 4) (a — 7) = (a - 5) (a - 16) 


= a? — 3x — 28 = a? — Qlxz + 80 


18x = 108 
x = G. 


8. Euclid.—Props. 37-40, Book L., with twenty deductions from 
Egan’s Exercises. 
y. Geography. 
(1.) Cape Colony and Natal. 
(2.) Revise Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, and the Central States. 
(3.) Memory maps. (Use Methodic Memory Maps, 1s., 
Office of Tur PracricaL TEACHER. ) 
Data on Cape Colony. 
Area, 276,947 square miles. Population, 19 millions. 
Climate healthy, and its peculiar dryness and uniformity of temperature 


cause it to be much favoured by Europeans suffering from pulmonary 
diseases. 
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The principal industries are the production of wool and wine, rearing of 
horses, cattle, and ostriches, culture of wheat, barley, and oats; copper in 
Namaqualand; gold, manganese, and coal in various parts; diamonds at 
Kimberley. 

Chief Importse—Apparel, arms, books, carriages and cycles, coal, cottons, 
furniture, hardware, leather, machinery, metals, paper, soap, spirits. 

Exporte—Copper ore, diamonds, feathers, hides, sheepskins and goatskins, 
wool, 

Government —Responsible Government. Governor appointed by the Crown 
(Sir A. Milner). Legislative Council of 23 elected members, and a House of 
Assembly, 70 elected members. 

Chief Towns—Cape Town, Grahamstown, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Bea- 
consfield. 

10. JTistory.—The Tudors, 1485-1603. 

ll. Theory of Teaching.—Chaps. v. and vi., Scholarship School 
Management, 

12. Spelling. 
monly Mis spe lt. 

13. Domestic 

14. Music. 


One hundred words per week, from Words com- 


Economy. Washing. 

Chap. v., School Music Teacher. 
15. French.—Next four pages of Le T'résor. 
16. Physiography.—Chap. 1x., Gregory. 

17. Freehand.—One or two copies each week. 
occasionally for criticism. 


Send up one 


Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. west Questione 


Large Hand: 


Small Hand : 


Mount Dwalagiri. 
Sweet Echo, eweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen. 

2. Notes of Lesson on—Recurring Decimals, The Eye, Vol- 
canoes, Extensions of the Predicate. 

3. Comus, 

(a) Analyse lines 153-164. 

Parse to cheat, lest, which, must be. ° 
(6) Analyse lines 170-180. 

Parse guide, methought, such as, amiss, loth to meet, 
(ec) Analyse lines 216-226. 

Parse good, but as, officers, if need were, 
(d) Analyse lines 230-243, 

Parse song, canst, tell me but where, so may'st thou be, 

4. Explain clearly what is meant by subjunctive mood, and 
distinguish it from the conditional indicative. 

5. For what reasons is Shakespeare considered the greatest 
dramatist ? Mention any of his plays you have read. 

6. Explain the plan of the Faerie Queene. 

7. What do you know of the proposed federation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies? What is the general form of their governments ? 

8. State the chief industries, imports, and exports of New 
Zealand. 

9. If a friend were going on a holiday to New Zealand, what 
parts of the islands would you advise him to visit, and for what 
purposes ? 

10. Describe a voyage from Stockholm to Hammerfest. 

11. Point out what constitutional advances were made under 
the Lancastrians. 

12. Detail the causes which led to the Wars of the Roses, and 
give a genealogical table showing the rival houses, 

13. Enumerate some injurious practices in modern dress, and 
explain clearly why they are injurious. 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, que ries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of Tue Practica, TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. 

As a rule, all replies will appear in the Corre sponde nce Column ; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stampe .d addressed enve lope. 


All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘* A. T. Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. 


——— poor 


G.—Composition good, but lacking in vigour—50/60., 
30/60; destitute of style, irregular and in- 
correct in detail. Practise from a good model. 

Heather.—Essay fairly good—40/60. Subject set is largely 
evaded. It is useless to write round a point. References to 
modern history very hazy ; there is no Khalifa of Egypt. 

Urania. —Essay—53/60. Rather too long; arrange in para- 
graphs. 

Will. —Essay—50/60. Should be arranged on a definite plan, 
each section commencing a new paragraph. General writing poor. 

Excelsior.—I do not know. Write to the Secretary, Kduca- 
tion Department, Whitehall, 8.W., and ask him. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE 
FOR 1899. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


COURSE 


TEST QUESTIONS ON THE APRIL WORK. 
THEORY OF TEACHING. 


First YeAr.—1. Mention some of the more common mistakes 
made in kindergarten teaching in English schools. 

2. Give examples of the fallacies known as ignoratio elenchi 
and petitio principit. 

3. Point out the fallacies in the argument of the man staying 
at a seaport, who said that the tides could not be due to the sun, 
since they occurred at different times of the day, nor to the 
moon, since they did not come until the moon had crossed the 
meridian some hours, but must be caused by the arrival of the 
tidal train. 

Seconp YEAR.—1. Show how the reasoning powers and 
memory act and react on one another. 

2. Distinguish between an act of reasoning and a mere associa- 
tive train of thought. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What premium should a manufacturer pay on his factory, 
worth £25,080, in order to recover both the value and the 
premium in case of destruction—insurance at 17s. 6d. per £100? 

2. Seven gallons of brandy containing 35 % of alcohol are mixed 
with twelve gallons containing 42 % ; what percentage of alcohol 
is there in the mixture? 

3. Find the compound interest on 7,050 francs for four years, 
at 3 per cent., correct to the nearest centime. 


Music. 


Botn YrEars.—1l. Give the names of the classes into which 
voices are usually grouped, and say what is the approximate 
range in each class. 

2. On taking charge of a new class of children, what steps 
would you take to classify and arrange them for part-singing ? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of ‘* Rounds” 
as singing exercises for children ? 

ENGLISH. 

Frrst YEAR.—From what parts of speech have our preposi- 
tions been formed? Trace the formation of conjunctions from 
prepositions. 

Born Yrars.—Give an outline of the paper on Frozen Words. 

Seconp YEAR.—Into what classes can you arrange Shake- 
speare’s plays? Why is As You Like Jt called a comedy ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Questions on the April work were given in last number. 


History (BOTH YEARS). 
How 


1. Give an account of the Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
did it mark an epoch in our judicial history ? 

2. Name three illegal acts of James the Second, and say in 
what way they were illegal. 

3. Sketch the course of events from the landing of William, as 
Prince of Orange, to his coronation. 


ALGEBRA. 


Women.—1. Solve the equations :— 
(a® — b*) (5a + 3y) = 2ab (4a —- b) 


(a) \ey-. “, + (a+b +c) be = by + ab(a + 2b). 
a 
@ 4 ot 
x- z+a 2-a@ 


Find a ‘oan composed of two digits which exceeds 7 
times the sum of its digits by 3, but falls short of 8 times the 
sum of its digits by 7. 

Mrn—Frrst YEAR.—1. The area of a right-angled triangle is 
240 square inches, and one of the sides which contain the right 
angle is 14 inches shorter than the other. What is the length 
of the hypotenuse ? 

2. Solve the equations :— 

l 1 1 

“ > (2-227 2+ /2-2 . 

(b) 4at — 27xt = 40. 

(c) f4e + 6y + =3 

\ 4a? + Yry + Oy? = 11. 
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Srconp Year.—l. Prove that in every geometrical progression 
the product of two terms equidistant from the extremes is con- 
stant, and is equal to the product of the extremes. 

2. If 3°5 = log, a, find a without referring to tables. 


3. Prove that log 5 = loga - logb. 


GEOMFTRY. 


Women.—1. If two exterior angles of a triangle are equal to 
one another, prove that the triangle is isosceles. 

2. From two points on opposite sides of a straight line draw 
straight lines to meet in the given straight line and make equal 
angles with it. 

Meren—First YEAR.-—1l. Prove that if on each of two inter- 
secting straight lines there be drawn segments containing angles 
equal to that between the given straight lines, each of the straight 
lines will touch the segments. 

2. Show that if two equal straight lines be drawn from a point 
without a circle to the concave circumference, they cut off equal 
segments. 

Srconp YEAR.—1. Show how to draw an arithmetic, geometric, 
and harmonic mean between two given lines. 

2. Straight lines are drawn through each of the angular points 
of a triangle parallel to the opposite sides; prove that all the 
triangles thus formed are similar. 

Latin. 

Botu Yrars.—l. Explain clearly the difference between the 
objective and the subjective genitive. 

2. Translate Jn Catilinam, chap. viii. 

Seconp YEAR.—Explain the following :— 

(a) Ultimus ille dies bello gentique fuisset. 
(b) Cui carmina semper 


Et citharae cordi numerosque intendere nervis. 
(c) Mens exaestuat ira.- 





FRENCH. 

Boru Yrars.—l. Translate the following :— 

(a) This lady sings well; I have heard her sing. 
(b) This ballad is pretty ; I have heard it sung. 

2. Explain the difference between the two phrases :—Ce sont 
des étres vivants comme nous. Ce sont des étres vivant comme 
nous. 

3. Translate into English :— 

(a) Il le disait & tout le monde, un peu pour soutenir gageure, 
un peu aussi parce qu'il croyait l’étre tout de bon. 
(b) IZ n’en fallait pas tant pour le mettre décidément au lit. 
(c) Qui pourra douter de [influence des habits sur les voyageurs, 
lorsqu’on réfléchira que le pauvre comte de pensa 
plusieurs fois faire le voyage de autre monde pour avoir 
mis mal @ propos sa robe de chambre dans celui-ci ? 








SYLLABUS AND HINTS FOR MAY. 
CoMPOSITION. 
Draw up schemes for essays on the following, and write one” 
out at length :— 
1. The Study of History. 
2. Bank Holidays. 


3. Perseverance. 
4, Epic Poetry. 


THEORY oF TEACHING. 


Frrst YeAr.—1. General principles of education. Consider 
the two theories respecting the teacher’s work :—Is the child a 
germ — of assimilating all kinds of intellectual pabulum 
provided by the teacher—that is, is the teacher a sort of gardener 
whose duty is to prepare the soil surrounding the young plant, 
which grows by its own innate vitality ; or is he an architect and 
master-builder, whose finished product is the perfectly educated 
man ? 

Nature of the work required of a teacher; qualities requisite 
to carry on that work. 

General principles of child nature; methods of dealing with 
children. Incentives to work. Use and abuse of rewards and 
punishments. Essentials of ‘‘ good discipline.” Formation of 
good habits ; special methods of developing truthfulness, punctu- 
ality, politeness, and consideration for others. The art of ques- 
tioning. Rules for answering. 

2. Logic.—Methods employed in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Analysis and synthesis. Induction and the inductive syllogism. 
Mathematical induction. Notice carefully the cases ir which a 
general rule can be established from the study of one example. 
Students frequently come to grief in arithmetic by attempting 
to establish a general rule by treating a particular example in 
a particular way. See, however, the New Arithmetic, chaps. 


17-19; and note also the general treatment of a proposition in 
Euclid, 

Observation and experiment. Importance of discriminating 
between the essential facts and the attendant circumstances. 
Read Jevons, chaps. xxiv,-xxvii. 

Seconp YEAR.—Psychology. Apperception—union of new 
idea with that which is already in the mind. Mutual reaction 
between the two. Importance to a teacher of a clear under 
standing of the conditions under which the content of a concept 
is extended. Object of the ‘ introduction ” to a lesson is to pre 
pare what has already been learned for the reception of the new 
matter. Proceed step by step, and link thought with thought. 

The feelings: teacher’s work in repressing the bad and de- 
veloping the good passions. 


GEOGRAPHY (BOTH YEARS). 


Revise geography of India and British Possessions in America 
In studying trade of Indo-China, note :— 


1. That nearly all the sea-borne trade is with the United 
Kingdom. 

2. That there are three great caravan routes :— 

(a) From Bhamo to Yunnan Fu. 

(b) From Moylmein to Yunnan Fu. 

(c) From Hanoi to Zimme, thence W. to Moulmein, and 
8. to Bangkok. 

Note in connection with British Guiana that the Court of Ar 
bitration dealing with the Boundary Dispute will, it is thought, 
be much helped towards a decision by the documents found at 
Georgetown. England will probably be able to establish her 
claims to the country west of the Essequibo and the Upper Cu 
yuni. The decision of this court is to be accepted by both sides 
as final. 

TRavE Rovutes.—In studying the following trade routes, it is 
a good plan to have an outline map of the world, mark the exact 
position of each place mentioned, and then draw a line to indi 
cate the general direction of the route. 

Routes from England to the East.—1. From England to India 
(17 to 19 days), China (38 to 40 days), Japan, Australia (36 to 38 
days), vid Suez. 

Boats leave Tilbury and proceed to Gibraltar and Naples; 
pass through Strait of Messina, thence to Port Said, through the 
Suez Canal to Suez, and on to Aden, 

Here the boat goes to Colombo, either direct or vid Bombay. 
From Colombo the journey is continued through Malacca Strait 
to Singapore, and thence to Hong-Kong, from which place boats 
proceed N. to Shanghai and other Chinese ports, NE. to Naga 
saki, Yokohama, and other ports in Japan. 

Boats on this route, bound for Australia, go from Aden to Al 
bany, in Western Australia, either direct or vid Colombo, 

2. From England to Bombay and Australia, vid the Cape. 

Boats leave Southampton, call at the Canaries, St. Helena, and 
Cape Town. From the last named boats proceed to Bombay, 
calling at Port Elizabeth, Durban, Mauritius; or go due E. 
between parallels 38° and 40° S, latitude to Adelaide and other 
Australian ports. 

3. From England to New Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia 
(43 to 45 days). 

Boats leave London, proceed to Plymouth, and thence to New 
Zealand, calling at Teneriffe in Canaries, Cape Town, Hobart. 
At Hobart, passengers, etc., bound for Australian ports are 
transhipped into the vessels of the intercolonial companies. 
The homeward journey is made round Cape Horn. The boat 
calls at Rio de Janeiro (or Monte Video occasionally) and Tene 
riffe, proceeding thence to Plymouth and London, 

Some of the chief lines of boats plying between England and 
the East are—the Peninsular and Oriental (P. and O.), Orient, 
Shaw, Savill and Co. The Union and Castle Lines run to 
South Africa, 

Routes from England to Canada and United States (average, 54 
to 7 days). 

1. Boats run from Liverpool to Quebec or New York, calling 
at Queenstown, in Cork Harbour. From this point they run W. 
as far as meridian 40° W., then they proceed NW. to Quebec, or 
SW. to New York. 

2. Boats from Glasgow go round the north of Ireland and the 
south of Newfoundland, passing through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Quebec. 

The chief lines of steamers are—the Allan, Anchor (Glasgow 
and Liverpool), Beaver, Cunard, Dominion, White Star. 

Routes from Canada to New Zealand and Australia, 

There is a four-weekly mail service between Vancouver, Vic- 
toria (British Columbia), Honolulu, Suva, Wellington (New Zea- 
land), and Sydney (New South Wales). 
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The establishment of these fast mail steamers between Canada 
and New Zealand and Australia is a natural outcome of the open- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This highway between 
Canada and Australasia is of great importance to the British 
Empire, both commerciaily and st rategically. 

Route from Canada to China and Japan.—Empress Line. 

The boats of the Empress Line belong to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and run, in connection with it, between Vancouver, 
Japan, China, and Hong-Kong. 


Excuisn History (soTH YEARS). 


To death of William the Third, 1702. 

Provisions of the Bill of Rights. 

Triennial Act, 1694. Distinguish from the Act of the same 
name passed in 1641, the principal object of which was to ensure 
that the country should never be without a Parliament more 
than three years. The Act of 1694 limited the duration of a 
Parliament to three years. It was repealed by the passing of 
the Septennial Act, 1716, in order to postpone the general 
election which was then due, and in which the supporters of the 
Pretender might have given George the First some trouble. 

Study also the provisions of the Treason Act, 1695, and Act 
of Settlement, 1701. 

Among political and economical developments of the reign 
note the evolution of party government, tt foundation of the 
Bank of England, and the Darien Scheme. . 

The foreign relations present considerable difficulty to the 
student who is ignorant of European history ; hence our readers 
ire advised to peruse the chapters on this perjod in such books 
as Freeman's General Sketch of European History, and Miss 
Yonge’s Primer of French History, or The Parallel History of 
France and England, by the same authoress. 

The following points in the history of Louis the Fourteenth 
will repay careful study: 

Louis the Fourteenth came to the throne in 1643, at the age of 
five. The government was carried on by his mother, Anne of 
Austria, and the Prime Minister, Cardinal Mazarin. The latter 
was a pupil of Richelieu, and though in personal character 
unlike Richelieu, he carried out his policy with great success. 
During the minority, in spite of troubles at home, France was 

uceessful abroad. War was waged against Spain (1648-59), 
and in this contest the French army, under Condé and Turenne, 
defeated the Spaniards in Champagne. Cromwell at first offered 
to enter into an alliance with Spain, but could not obtain the 
terms he asked. Knowing the importance of shutting in the 
Spaniards along the coast of the Netherlands, Mazarin succeeded 
in making an alliance with Cromwell, although Cromwell's con- 
ditions were hard ones—namely, Prince Charles and the Duke 
of York were to be expelled from Frante, Dunkirk and Mardyck 
were to be taken from the Spaniards and given over to England. 
lhe war was brought to a close by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
which, besides extending French territory, provided for the 
marriage of Maria Theresa, the Infanta, with Louis the Four- 
teenth. According to custom, Maria Theresa should have re- 
nounced her right to succeed to the Spanish throne; but Mazarin 
inserted a clause that this should only be done on payment of 
500,000 crowns as dowry, and as the Spanish treasury was 
empty, this stipulation was not fulfilled. 

This treaty marked an important step in the downfall of 
Spain, whose influence was broken in Italy, while the Spanish 
Netherlands were more restricted between France on the south 
and Holland—now independent—on the north. Mazarin died 
in 1661, and internal afluirs then fell under the able adminis- 
tration of Colbert, while the foreign policy was directed by 
De Lionne. The latter tried unsuccessfully to secure the recog- 
nition of the claim of Maria Theresa by Spain. He then set to 
work to isolate and weaken that country, with the object of 
securing the Spanish Netherlands in any case on the death of 
Philip the Fourth, and of securing also Spain itself in case of 
the death of the young prince Charles, brother of Maria Theresa. 
Opposition was likely to come from Holland and from England, 
as well as from the empire. To Holland there would be grave 
danger in the passage of Belgium from the weak hands of Spain 
to the powerful and ambitious rule of France. The maritime 
rivalry between England and Holland rendered an alliance be- 
tween them almost impossible, and made it easy for De Lionne 
to deal with each separately. His skill and bribery were so 
successful in his dealings with Charles the Second, that he gave 
his sister Henrietta in marriage to Philip of Orleans, brother of 
Louis the Fourteenth, 1661, and sold Dunkirk and Mardyck to 
the French, 1662; and in the latter year Jean de Witt signed 
a treaty of commerce and defensive alliance with France. The 
‘* League of the Rhine” barred Austria from helping Spain, and 
Portugal was induced to forsake Spain and ally herself with 
England. ‘. 
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In the first Dutch war (1664-65) Louis did not give the aid 
promised in the treaty to the Dutch. Desiring to see the 
two maritime countries weaken each other, he kept his ships in 
the Mediterranean engaged in minor operations against Algiers, 
ete.; but on land he helped the Dutch against the Bishop of 
Munster, who was an ally of the English. 

The death of Philip the Fourth (1665) made Louis anxious to 
see peace in Europe, and mainly through his influence the Treaty 
of Breda was drawn up. 

The Flemish law allowed daughters by a first wife prior claim 
to real property over sons by a second wife. Declaring that 
this applied to government as well as property, Louis claimed 
Flanders and Brabant in his queen’s name. The law of Franche- 
Comté allowed of equal division between the children, so Louis 
claimed one-third of this province. Owing to the weakness of 
Spain, his armies had only to march into these places to conquer 
them. 

Then came the Triple Alliance (1668), to check the increasing 
power of France; and Louis at first gave way before it, ont 
signed the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Soon Colbert established 
a duty of 25d. per ton on every foreign vessel entering a French 
port. In return the Dutch laid prohibitive duties on French 
wines and spirits, and war was soon declared. De Lionne, 
although opposed to the war, did his best to secure the success 
of France. To this end, Charles the Second was induced to sign 
the Treaty of Dover (1670), and Sweden was similarly bribed 
to desert Holland. To meet the French, the Dutch had at sea 
a fleet of 142 ships under De Ruyter, but on land only 25,000 
soldiers, badly equipped. 

Holland was invaded by Condé and Turenne, and the Dutch 
sued for peace; but Louis offered such preposterous terms that 
the Dutch not only refused them, but, overthrew their govern- 
ment, which had been treating with Louis, massacred John and 
Cornelius de Witt, and named William of Orange Stadtholder. 
William was only twenty-two years old, but he accepted the 
task, and saved Holland by opening the flood-gates. He then 
reorganised his small army, and succeeded in forming a Grand 
Alliance, which included many of the German states, Denmark, 
Spain, and eventually England. The war lasted with varying 
success until the Peace of Nymwegen (1678). Holland was saved ; 
but France increased her possessions in the north, and maintained 
her ascendency among the European states. 

For the next ten years the history of France deals chiefly with 
matters of internal policy. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685), withdrawing liberty of conscience from the Pro- 
testants, drove many of them out of France, and other countries 
gained by the influx of skilled and industrious artisans. 

After 1685 the glory of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth 
declined. In consequence of the breach of the Treaty of .Nym- 
wegen by Louis the Fourteenth, who reimposed the tariff of 
1667 on Dutch goods, William formed the League of Augsburg 
against France. 

The succession of William to the English throne had a great 
effect on Continental policy. It brought the principles of con- 
stitutional monarchy into opposition with those of absolute 
monarchy, it ensured the co-operation of England and Holland, 
and gave England a preponderating influence in Western Europe. 

Against the League of Augsburg Louis waged war in five 
places—(a) in Ireland and at sea (battles of Bantry Bay, Beachy 
Head, Drogheda, and La Hogue) ; (b) on the Rhine ; (c) in Italy ; 
(d) in Spain; (e) in the Netherlands. The latter was the scene 
of the operations of Luxembourg, who defeated the Prince of 
Waldeck at Fleurus, then William the Third at Steinkirk (1692), 
and again at Neerwinden (1693). Luxembourg died in 1695, and 
was succeeded by the favourite Villeroi, from whom William 
succeeded in capturing Namur. Catinat and Boufflers again 
turned the tide: the French captured Ath and the lines of the 
Dender, and threatened Brussels. 

Though successful in arms, the French were in great financial 
straits, and agreed to the Peace of Ryswick (1697), by which 
they restored all places taken during the war. 

In anticipation of the death of Charles the Second of Spain, 
various treaties were drawn up by the claimants. When the 
king actually died, Louis had to choose between accepting an 
extension of territory offered by the partition treaty and allow- 
ing his grandson, the Duke of Anjou, to accept the — 
throne. In either case France would have to go to war, but in 
the former she could probably have reckoned on support from 

England. The French nobles favoured the former course, but 
Louis decided on the latter, and proclaimed his grandson King of 
Spain as Philip the Fifth, without, at the same time, precluding 
him from succession to the throne of France. This caused great 
opposition on the Contjnent, and Louis wantonly provoked the 
hostility of England by acknowledging the Pretender as James 
the Third. William then formed the third coalition, at The 
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Hague, between England, Holland, and all the German states 
except Bavaria. 

William the Third died in 1702, but the coalition lasted under 
the able direction of the Dutch statesman Heinsius, Marlborough, 
and Prince Eugene of Savoy. The War of the Spanish Succession 
lasted from 1701 to 1714, and consists of three periods—(a) 
1701-4, results indecisive ; (b) 1704-9, brilliant victories of the 
allies; (c) 1709-14, France somewhat recovers from her defeat. 

(a) In the first period come the capture of Liége and Huy by 
Marlborough, and Admiral Hopson’s victory off Vigo—the result 
of which was to induce Portugal to join the coalition. 

(b) The allies, determined to act merely on the defensive in 
Italy and the Netherlands, drew their best troops into Germany. 
Battle of Blenheim. The Electors of Bavaria and Cologne were 
involved in the defeat, and France lay open to invasion from the 
east. Another victory (1706), at Ramillies. Venddme, who had 
obtained some success against Eugene at Cassano, was called 
from Italy to take command in the Netherlands; and Eugene 
dealt the French a crushing defeat at Turin, and drove them 
out of Italy. In 1704 Gibraltar was captured by Sir G. Rooke, 
and the French were soon afterwards driven out of Madrid. 
France was prevented from forming an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden by the superior diplomacy of Marlborough. 
In 1708 Marlborough gained the battle of Oudenarde and took 
Lille. 

(c) After the fruitless conference at The Hague, war was re- 
commenced, and Marlborough and Eugene succeeded in defeating 
Villars at Malplaquet only after immense loss. Philip the Fifth 
proving more acceptable to the Spaniards, and the advent of the 
Tories to power in England leading to the downfall of the power 
of Marlborough, a conference met at Utrecht, and peace was 
signed. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Present Worth and Discount.—After working examples in in- 
terest on the determination of the principal, ete., when the other 
terms are given, the student wi!! have no difficulty in discount, 
provided he keeps before him the fact that in true discount— 

Present worth corresponds with principal. 

Discount - »» interest on present worth. 

Face value of bill ,, » amount. 
In banker’s or commercial discount, the discount is reckoned as 
a percentage of the face value, and the present value is obtained 
by subtracting the discount from the face vaiue. It is important 
to notice that when we know the discount (or present worth) 
of one sum for a given time at a given rate, we can find the dis- 
count (or present worth) of any other sum under the same condi- 
tions by simple proportion. The usual rule—namely, “‘ Find the 
amount of £100,” etc.—is merely a method of obtaining the dis- 
count on one sum. 

Stocks and Shares.—There is no fresh arithmetic introduced into 
questions on stocks, but the practical meaning of the terms used 
must be carefully mastered. Note the different classes of ques- 
tions that may be set, and the short and direct way of dealing 
with them. 


ENGLISH. 


. 

First YEAR.—Compound words. Study Nesfield, ITI., chap. 
Xxvii., especially section 4 (Mistaken or Apparent Compounds) and 
section 5 (on Hybrid Compounds). The student should be fairly 
familiar with chaps. xxviil.-xxx., but he will find a careful study 
of the comparative results in chap. xxxi. amply repay him. 

Comus.—(a) Read the whole poem through several times, so as 
to get the general meaning of the whole, the exact meaning otf 
each sentence, and a sense of the poetry. 

(b) Draw up an analysis of the poem. 

(c) Master the allusions with the help of your notes and of a 
classical dictionary, and commit to memory passages that strike 
you on account of their beauty. 

Seconp YEAR.—Sketch the characters of the Duke and his 
brother, Lords Amiens and Jaques, Oliver and Orlando; and 
commit to memory the passages that illustrate your points. 


ALGEBRA, 

Women.—Problems involving equations with either one or two 
unknown quantities. 5 

Revision of first four rules, factors, measures, and multiples, 
paying special attention to methods of proving the rules—for 
example, rule of signs in multiplication and division, rule for 
multiplying one power by another. 

Men—First Year. — Problems involving quadratics, with 
either one or two unknowns. 

Variation.—Associate this with what you have learned in ratio 
and proportion. 
Mensuration.—Areas of miscellaneous rectilineal figures. These 
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may always be found by dividing the figure into rectangles or 
triangles. 

Men —Srconp Yrar. — Revise the proofs in the binomial 
theorem, and work miscellaneous examples. Send up any which 
present any difficulty. 

Mensuration.—Solids bounded by planes are not mentioned in 
the syllabus, but no doubt they are intended to be included. 
They fall into two main classes—(a) those in which the sides are 
parallel, and (+) those in which the sides converge to a point. 

The first includes parallelopipeds, cubes, and prisms; and 
since it is evident that slices of unit thickness cut off by planes 
parallel to the base are equal, we obtain the rule that ‘the 
number of cubic units in the volume is equal to the number of 
square units in the base multiplied by the number of linear units 
in the height.” 

The solids of the second class can be formed from those of the 
first by planes passing from each edge to the one opposite to it. 
In the case of a solid on a quadrilateral base, it is readily seen 
that the solid can be cut into six pyramids; hence the volume of 
the pyramid is one-sixth of that of the original solid. As it can 
also be shown that pyramids upon equal bases and of the same 
vertical height are equal, it follows that the number of cubic 
units in the volume of any pyramid is equal to the number of 
square units in the base multiplied by the number of linear 
units in the height. 

GEOMETRY. 

Women.—Revise to the end of Prop. 26, with exercises. 

Mrn—Fimst YeAR.—Revise Book IV., paying special atten- 
tion to Prop. 10, and work exercises. 

Mren—Srconp YEAR.—Revise to end of VI. 17, and work 
exercises. 

LATIN. 

Born Yrars.—Study the vatious verb constructions. 

1. Infinitive. (a) Substantival use, as subject or object. 

(b) Notice the prolative infinitive after verbs of wishing, ete. 
It is not governed as an object by the principal verb, since the 
complement (when the verb is copulative) takes the same case as 
the subject of the principal verb—Debeo esse benevolus. 

2. Gerunds oad supines. Pay particular attention to the 
** verundial attraction.” 

3. Uses of the imperative. Other ways of expressing command. 

4. Compound sentences :— 

(a) Sequence of tenses. 
(b) Substantival clauses, including sub-oblique construc 
tions—that is, clauses dependent on oratio obliqua. 

Cicero, In Catilinam. Revise to end of the oration, and send 
up difficulties. 

Seconp Yrar.—Revise to the end of line 449, and read these 
lines through at least once a week, so as to be quite familiar 
with them. 

FRENCH. 

Bota Yrars.—Rules for the past participle. This is perhaps 
the most difficult part of French grammar, and requires very 
careful study. 

Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Revise to the end of chap. 
xxv. Send up difficulties not cleared up by the notes, and read 
these chapters through at least once a week. Look at each 
sentence until it conveys a distinct meaning to your mind ; then, 
without looking at the book, express that meaning in French, 

Seconp YEAR.—Revise first two Acts of Le Verre d’ Hau, treat- 
ing it as recommended above. 


THE ROYAL PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES AND 
DIAGRAMS, 
Plant Life: Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Series. 
(T. NELSON AND SONS.) 


This excellent series of pictures and diagrams is prepared in 
accordance with the syllabus of the Education Department (Cir- 
cular 369). Each series is distinguished for the accuracy of its 
outline drawings, as well as for the careful selection of the most 
essential features in the object portrayed. The most striking 
characteristic is the bold, and at the same time beautiful, effect 
which each sheet presents when viewed as a whole. They must 
prove of inestimable value to the schools in which ‘object 
teaching” forms an essential part. Besides their unique value 
for purposes of imparting information of scientific accuracy, 
these charts will be valued for their artistic merit. Each sheet 
as it is unfolded commands the immediate and unsolicited atten 
tion of the pupil, and is at the same time a silent but potent 
influence in artistic and wsthetic culture. These sheets deserve 
the attention of every enlightened educationist, and should readily 
find a place on every school wall. 
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652 THE PRACTICAL 
QUERY COLUMN. 
RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 

on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM 
WHICH THEIR QUERY 





HAS BEEN OBTAINED, 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


Pendennis. Four uniform rods, each of length a, and weight 
W, ave pivoted together so as to form a rhombus ABCD, which 
uspended from one corner A. The rhombus is prevented from 
collapsing by a light rigid rod of length /, whose ends are fastened 
to the middle points of BC and CD. Find the direction and 
magnitude of the stress at the point A. (B.Se. Lond. 1895.) 
The point A is in equilibrium under the action of three 
forces—-namely, a vertical force of magnitude 4W, acting 
vertically upwards ; a force (so-called “ stress”) in the rod 
\B, acting from A to B; and a in AD, deting 
from A to D, and from symmetry equal in magnitude to the 
‘in AB. Let P be the magnitude of this “ 
Resolving vertically, we get 
P cos BAC + P cos DAC = 4W, 
2P cos BAC tw. 
If E be the middle point of AC, then BEA is a right angle, 
noe AK AE a> . 
AB a 


‘ stress ” 


tress stress.” 


and BE /, so that 


a 
Hence 2P * 
a 


iw, « = 


Jack 
chords are 
through A, 


as long as the other, 


A is a point on the circumference of a circle, and two 

drawn from A on the side of the diameter 

80 as to contain a given angle @; if one chord is twice 

tind the lengths of the chords, and show 
that @ must be less than 60°. (Third Stage Math., 1898.) 

Draw a figure, and let AB be the diameter through A; 

AC’ the longer chord, AD the shorter one. [et the length 

of AB = d, AC = 2a, and AD=a. We want to find a in 


same 


terms of d and @. 
Now @ BAD — CAD, 
cos @ = cos BAD cos CAD + sin BAD sin CAD, or 


como 9 +l /) (A) ]-L/! (i) ]--- 0. 


Simplifying, we get 


edly 4 cos @) 7 | cos" @), 
d sin @ 
or a - - Ans. 
w/e” 4 cos @ 
Now AC cannot be greater than AB, nor less than zero 
va : 
that is, lies between the limits | and 0; therefore, from 


ad 
] . 
equation (1), cos @ lies between the limits ; and 1—that is, 
# lies between O and 60°. 


Bard 


difference 


In the case of a continued fraction, prove that the 


between any two successive convergents Is a fraction 
| 


whose numerator is unity, and whose denominator is the product 
of the denominators of the convergents. 
i’, ’2, Ps. ete., be successive convergents to a continued 
y q Is 
fraction greater than unity, prove that 
Pull 1 ~ Pa—1vIn ( 1)". 
(Lanes. County Council Schol. Exam.) 


You will find a clear and concise proof of the second part 
of your query in Hall and Knight's //igher Algebra, chap. 
XXV. 


’ | In 
Assuming the second part proved, let Pu-l and ?* be the 
q 1 du 
Lith and the wth convergent re spective ly. 


Their difference is 
p p 


vi 


Pudn—1~ Pu—-1In 
Gun 


( 1) wmnIty (positive or l 


egative) 


product of denominators 





TEACHER. 


A. R. 


Witts.—Find the co-ordinates of the limiting position, 
when a! = a, = b of the intersection of the straight lines 
2 on on l. x,y - bn = ql” + Bl" = Qe, 
a 4 a' b 
Find the co-ordinates of the point on the locus of the limiting 
position of the intersection, which is at a maximum distance from 


1, where a” 


the origin, and prove that the maximum distance is 
: = 


(Indian Civil Service, 1892.) 
Since there are an infinite number of limiting positions of 
the intersection of the two straight lines, the first part of 
this problem must mean: ‘‘ Find the locus of the limiting 
position,” ete. 
You must first satisfy yourself that this is identically the 
same problem as: ‘Find the envelope of the straight line 


2.Y¥_}] 


ee. 8 
having given that @ and } vary according to the relation 


a" + b" = 2c", 

Using the method of undetermined multipliers, 
(1). 
a®+0=9" . .. . (2). 
From (1), 


From (2), a"~1ba 


Let v =a! (3), 
a* 
and A = We? (4) 


Eliminating a, b, and \ from equations (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
we get as the equation of the envelope, 
. " ! ~« « » GR 


yn +l + yatl — Ont+l enti 


Remember that this equation represents the locus of the 
limiting position of the intersection of the given lines, sub- 
ject to the given conditions. 

Let O be the origin, and OB any straight line intersecting 
the curve in B. The general equation to OB is 

wm ce te ewe ie te 

Solving (5) and (6) simultaneously, we find the co-ordinates 

(x', y') of the point where (6) intersects (5) to be 


1 = ‘T1 
and y! = Que m+ n 
1 + mn+i 


Now OB? 


r “ 


1 + m? | 
(14 masse | 


You will find by the ordinary method that this is a maxi 
mum when m 1. Hence the co-ordinates of B, when OB is 
a Maximum, are 


Fr 
2 nc 


oA 


and y 


Ans. 

V2 

S. U. A stock at par paying 6 % being in default, 
pays no interest for four years, and is then turned into stocks of 
different kinds—an amount of A stock guaranteed to pay 4 4, 
valued at par, equal to one-half the original stock ; an amount of 
B stock paying 5 %, valued at 80 % of its nominal value, which is 
equal to three-quarters of the original stock; and an amount ot 
C stock paying | What fraction must the amount of C stock 


Sharpe. 


be of the original stock, and at what price valued, if the annual 
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income be the same, and the estimated value be increased by the 
amount of the arrears of interest ? 
(College of Preceptors, Midsummer, 1898.) 
Let £2 be the amount of original stock. The annual in- 
come derived from this was £y$52. 
The amount of A stock is £42, and the annual income 
from this is £;$5(42). 
The amount of B stock is £jx, and the annual income 
derived from this is £;$5(22). 
Let p be the fraction required. 
Then the amount of C stock is £pa, and the income from 
this is £y45(p2). 
Now the total income from A, B, and C stocks is the same 
as the original income. Hence, 
+. ee... 3 6 


i009 2" y 100 4° , io ?* 100" 


Dividing throughout by , we get 


100 


7 . Ans. 
The £- of A stock is valued at par; its real value is there- 


. x 
fore —. 
2 


Similarly the real value of the £32 of B stock is ot Ga) 
‘ 4 100\ 4 


1 om i : 
Let the os of C stock be valued at v % of its nominal 
value; its real value is —” (7): 
1OO\4 


The total real value of A, B, and C stocks has to be equal 
to the real value of the original stock, plus the amount of the 
arrears of interest. Hence, 


L 80 32 v x 6a 
3° }1004 1004 ° (4 aap 
400 


Multiplying throughout by , We get 


200 + 240 + v = 400 + 96. 
v 56%. =Ans. 


Carlo.—Let x and y be the rectangular components of a force 
P acting at O; if the point O is slightly displaced in any direc- 
tion, show that the virtual work of P equals the sum of the 
virtual works of x and y. 








ABC is a triangular lamina whose sides, AB and AC, are equal ; 
it is placed within its circumscribing circle, whose plane is verti 
cal; there is no friction, so that the triangle can move quite 
freely within the circle: find for what values of the vertical 
angle the triangle will come to rest with A below BC. 

(S. and A. Department, 1898.) 

If a force P change its point of application from O to 0’, 
and O’C be drawn perpendicular to the line of action of the 
force, then the virtual work done by the force P is equal to 
P x OC. 

This is true whatever may be the distance OO’, if the line 
of action of the force moves parallel to itself. In the above 
case this is only so when the point O is slightly displaced. 


~ 
vw 
we 


From 0’ draw O’A perpendicular to Ow, and AB perpen 
dicular to OP. Then 
Virtual work of P P x OC 
P(OB + BC) 
P(OA cos @ + O'A sin @) 
P cos @.OA + P sin @.O'A 
xx OA+yx O'A 
sum of virtual works of x and y. 

The forces acting on the triangle ABC may be reduced to 
two resultant forces : 

1. A force acting vertically downwards through the centre 
of gravity, G, equal to the weight of the triangle. 

2. A force which is the resultant of the three reactions at 
A, B, and C. 

This force always passes through O, since the reactions are 
along normals to the circle at A, B, and C. 

Now two forces cannot be in equilibrium unless their lines 
of action are in one and the same straight line. The triangle 
can only be in stable equilibrium when G is vertically below 
QO; in other words, G seeks its lowest level. 

Imagine A to be fixed, and the angle BAC to become 
gradually less. Notice that the distance OG diminishes, 
and when G coincides with O the triangle is equilateral. 

Hence, when the angle BAC is greater than 60°, A and G 
are on the same side of O; and when G comes to rest below 
O, A will come to rest below BC, 





K.W.S.—AD and BD are lines in a horizontal plane at right 
angles to each other, and C is a point vertically over D. Let a 
and 8 be the angles of vertical elevation of C at A and B respect 
ively. Show that cos? A sec* a + cos* B sec® 8 1, where A 
and B are angles of the triangle ABC. 

(Third Stage, 8S. and A., 1897.) 
Draw a perspective figure. From C draw CP in the tri 
angle BAC perpendicular to AB. Join PD. Satisfy yourself 
that you are dealing with six right-angled triangles—namely, 
ADC, BDC, PDC, ADB, APD, BPD. The anglesya, 8, A, B 
are the angles DAC, DBC, CAB, CBA respectively. 


cot Anata + cnt Bae = (3 ) (Xb) * (ne) (iio) 
(xb) * (pp) 


cos* BAD + cos? ABD 


(= , BD\Y? 
ab) * (an) 
AD? + BD? — AB’ , 
AB AB = 
_Dubious.—The decimal point is placed wrongly in the answer 
to your query given in the April number. The correct answer 
is ‘033. 


S. Ughtred Sharpe.—A boy can skate by himself @ miles per 
hour, and if he drags other boys after him, his speed is dimin 
ished by a quantity which varies as the number of boys dragged 
after him. If his speed when dragging ) boys is ¢, show that the 
greatest number of boys he can drag is the greatest integer in 

ab 
a-¢ ; (Coll. of Preceptors, First Class Algebra, Mids. 1898.) 

Since the quantity by which his speed is diminished varies 
as the number of boys dragged, let it be equal to k x (num 
ber of boys), where & is a constant number, which can be 
found from the given data. 

When he is dragging ) boys, his speed will then be (a — kb), 
which we are told is equal to c. 

Hence a-kb=c. 

. k a € 
h 

Now, when the quantity by which his speed is diminished 
is equal to a, he will be at a standstill. Let x be the num 
ber of boys in this case. 


Then a-kn=0. 
a ab 
“” 
k a ‘ 


If with actual numbers for a, }, and ¢ this worked out to 
be an integer, then the greatest number of boys he could 
drag would obviously be ( ab 1). 

a-c 

If it worked out to be an integer plus a fraction, then the 

greatest number of whole boys would be the integer. 
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&* Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


NOTES ON ADVANCED AND 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
The Twelfth Movement of the Earth. M. Camille 


Flammarion, the talented French astronomer, gives in his 
lunnaire Astronomique a very interesting aceount of the twelve 
movements of the earth ** Oui planet,” 
knew to be the to 3 than eleven movements, 

follow | 


primes re 


says he, ** we already 
of no le which are 
Diurnal rotation in 23 hours 56 minutes; (2) 
olution in Hot days: (3 precession of the equinoxes in 
25,765 years; (4) the monthly movement of the earth round the 
ravity of the earth and the moon ; (5) nutation 
(6) the secular 
7) the secular varia 
(8) displacement of 
(%) perturbation due to the 


COMMON ntre of 


iused’ by the attraction of the moon in 184 vears;: 


variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic 4 


tion in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit ; 


the line of in 21.000 wears: 


varying attraction of the planets ; (10) displaceme nt of the centre 
of vravity of the solar system, around which the earth yearly re 
volve which centre is determined by the varying positions ot 
the planet 11) the movement of the solar system as a whole 


Hereules. A_ twelfth 

terrestrial poles, from 15 to 17 
‘ equence of which there is 

the latitudes of all countries —h 

ited by M Albrecht 


wing the mor thly 


towards the onstellation movement 


namely, that of the metres per 
alteration in 
and is 
M. Flammarion gives an 
variations in the position ot 
Ist January ISO to the 
believed to be due to the 
f the atmo ple re and of the sea. 


Mammoth Ivory. Of all fo 


mum, in a slight 


been deseribed, being 
further Investig 
illustration 
the pole, due to this cause, from the 
middle of ISO7. The 


Nn vetnent 


variation bs 


sil remains, none are so weirdly 


interesting as the complete undecayed carcases of the mammoth 
that from time to time are dug out of the frozen tundras of 
Siberia rl remarkable state of preservation has been pro 
duced by entombment in the frozen soil of the tundras. In 


many instances entire carcases of the mammoth have been found 


buried with the hair, skin, and flesh as fresh as New Zealand 
heep in the hokl of a steamer. And sleigh-cdogs, as well as the 
Yakuts themselves, have often made a hearty meal on mammoth 


of years old Our extract is taken from a very 
terestin irticle in the Marc! rnunile oft A now/ledue, which deals 
with these interesting remains in charming fashion, showing that 
for the supply of ivory these remains must be allowed first place. 
Cheap and Easy Spectrum Analysis. In the issues of 
Vature for Fe bruary 16 and 23, Professor Norman Lock yer gives 
two articles on spectrum analysis, which not only explain simply 
hief terms in use in this department of know 

le«l re buat il “) how how, for 
il acquaintance with the more important principles taught 
We commend the articles to 


flesh thousands 


and learly the 
the small sum of sixpence, a 
pr wt 


bow the pectroscope may be obtained 


ill teachers and students of physiography, and we quote the fol 
lowing paragraph in order to show how eminently readable and 
practical the articles are ‘** For sixpence any of us may make 
for ourselves an instrument which will serve many of the pur 
poses of demonstrating some of the marve llowsly fertile fields of 
knowledge which have recently been opened up to us. From an 
optician we can get a small prism for sixpence. Get a piece of 
wood from 20 to 10 inches long (the distance of distinct vision), | 

broad, and half an inch thick On one end glue a cork 2 
inches high; at the other end fasten, by melting the bottom, a 


tump of a wax candle of such a height that tne dark cone above 
level with the top of the cork. 

>that by looking 
co iredd image 
the other end 


} 
the w KI 


Then glue the prism 
ideways through the prism the 
flame of the candle, placed at 


We get a band 


number of images of the flame 


n the cork 

or spectrum of the 
of the piece of wood, may be seen. 
; 1 


of colour, built up of an infinite 


produced by the light rays of every colour. But so far the 
spectrum is impure, because the images overlap. We can get 
rid of this defect by replacing the candle by a needle. If we 
now allow the needle to reflect the light of the candle flame, 
taking care that the direct light from the candle does not fall 
upon the face of the prism, we then get a much purer band of 
colour, because now we have an innumerable multitude of images 
of the thin needle instead of the broad flame close together. 
The needle is the equivalent of the slit in the more complicated 
spectroscopes used in laboratories.” 

The Orbit of Witt’s DQ.— Writing to Vature, Mr. Thos. W. 
Kingsmill makes some suggestive remarks on the subject of the 
tiny planet DQ or Eros :—‘* The extreme eccentricity of the orbit 
of Witt’s planet suggests some interesting speculations. Assum 
ing that the aphelion and perihelion distances in terms of the 
earth’s distance are respectively 1°79 and 1°12, the planet ap 
proaches the sun in 322 days, a distance of 61 million miles—an 
average of 200,000 miles a day. Practically this may be con- 
sidered a fall during the half revolution of this distance. Now, 
if the planet were a perfectly plastic body, and we knew all its 
elements, it would be perfectly possible to determine the de 
forming forces acting on it during the passage. It is evident 
that the foree of gravity acting on the forward point of the 
syzygial axis would always be in excess of that on the rear, 
und in consequence that the tendency would be to continually 
lengthen that axis in a proportion referable to the squares of the 
distances fallen. On the other hand, the force of internal gravi 
tation towards its own centre would always tend to restore the 
sphericity, and the result would be that a body starting as a 
sphere from aphelion would find the syzygial axis prolonged and 
its shape deformed into an increasingly prolate spheroid, till, on 
its arrival at perihelion and its commencement to retreat, the 
reverse phenomenon would occur, and the planet on its return 
become a sphere again. Now, of course, we have no reason to 
suspect that D@ is a plastic body; and the comparative insig 
nificance of its size would, were it composed of matter of equal 
rigidity with ordinary rocks on the surface of the earth, enable 
it to successfully resist these deforming influences. We may, 
however, imagine a case where the strain would be sufficient to 
break up an ordinarily rigid body if the eccentricity exceeded a 
certain amount, and the consequent differential action of gravity 
became sufliciently great. A hypothetical planet moving in an or- 
bit of high eccentricity —for instance, between Mars and Jupiter 
might, so long as it remained plastic, preserve its condition as a 
single coherent body. If, however, it were cooled to an extent 
suflicient to become enveloped by a rigid crust, there might come 
a time when the deforming forces would cause deep and continu- 
ally proceeding fractures. Eventually we can conceive that 
these fractures would split up the body into fragments, each of 
which, from its own intrinsic rigidity, would be able to maintain 
its shape and cohesion. In such a case each of the fragments 
would proceed to take up an independent motion of its own. 
Hence, perhaps, we may see our way, without calling in any 
extraneous factor, to account for the present zone of aster- 
oids, as well as explain the small size of the individuals. This 
tallies, moreover, with observation. The great planets have all 
orbits approaching a circle. Jupiter, the greatest of all, has, 
with one exception, the smallest maximum of eccentricity ; and 
Mercury, the smallest, has actually the greatest. The Leonides 
move in a still more elongated orbit, and they are amongst the 
smallest celestial objects with which we are acquainted. Alto- 
gether the smallness of the planet and the eccentricity of the 
orbit have some connection in fact; this connection cannot be 
fortuitous, and it seems not altogether pee to refer it 
to a common law which we know pervades the universe.” 

Barium Sulphate as a Sandstone Cement. 


Professor 


Clewes of Nottingham read before the Royal Society a paper 
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on the occurrence of this somewhat unusual cement, which was 
found in the sandstone of Brancote and Stapleford, near Not- 
tingham, the grains of sandstone being enclosed by the sulphate. 
It is suggested by Professor Clewes that the barium sulphate 
was formed by the action of barium chloride wpon calcium sul- 
phate, but until recently this theory was difficult to accept, 
because no water of the vicinity was found to contain barium 
chloride. Now, however, at Ilkeston, water has been found 
containing a large proportion of barium chloride; and as this 
water comes from Brancote, the formation and deposition of 
barium sulphate as a cement is now easy of explanation. Since 
the discovery of Professor Clewes, Mr. C. C. Moore has also 
found rocks in which the cementing material is barium sulphate, 
the formation in which the discovery was made being the triassic 
sandstones of Prenton and Bidston. . 


—Ss rt Pete 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Department) ; 
Head-Master, Finchicy School of Science, and Lecturer therein on 
Chemistry. 


Suboxide of Fhosphorus (P,O).—This body, the discovery 
of which was m: \~ Le Verrier, and which has hitherto been 
prepared either by se bo phosphorus in a limited supply of 
air, or by exposing a solution of phosphorus in PClL, or PBr, to 
air and light, has recently been prepared by Messrs. Michaelis 
and Pitsch in a way altogether unexpected.  Finely-divided 
phosphorus is treated with a weak solution of KHO or NaHO 
in alcohol. The liquid becomes of an intensely dark red colour, 
hydrogen in the meanwhile being slowly given off. The red 
solution is treated with acid, and yields a greenish-yellow pre 
cipitate, which on analysis is found to be pure suboxide of 
phosphorus. The remarkable thing about the reaction is that 
it should have escaped notice, remembering how often caustic 
hydroxides are treated with phosphorus in the preparation of 
PH.. 

The Boiling Point of Liquid Hydrogen.— Professor Dewar 
has been studying this question, which he has attempted to solve 
in three ways—namely, (1) by means of a platinum resistance 
thermometer; (2) by the employment of a platinum-rhodium 
resistance thermometer; and (3) by using a constant volume 
“air” thermometer containing hydrogen under diminished pres- 
sure. The results obtained are as follows :—(1) According to the 
platinum resistance thermometer, hydrogen boils at 35° absolute 
temperature ; (2) according to the platinum-rhodium thermo 
meter, the boiling point is 27° absolute; whilst (3) from the 
hydrogen thermometer a boiling point of 21° absolute was ob 
tained. The determinations give a lower boiling point than was 
expected, and there is reason for believing that the rhodium- 
platinum alloy result is more nearly accurate than that obtained 
from pure platinum, and that the hydrogen tuermometer result 
is the mos» reliable of the three. 

A Delicate Reaction of Hydrogen Peroxide.— Advantage 
is taken by the author, Mr. Edgar 8S. Barrelet, of the well-known 
fact that solutions of HO, quickly oxidise the pale blue precipi 
tate obtained on adding a solution of K,FeC,N, to a solution of 
a ferrous salt, the resulting body being the well-known Prussian 
blue. Owing to the high colorific value of this pigment, the 
reaction just described may be used as a delicate test for the 
presence of H,O An experiment performed by Mr. Barrelet 
was as follows :—Ten c.c. of H,O, of a strength of about 3 per cent. 
were diluted to 100 c.c. with water. ‘Ten c.c. of this solution were 
again diluted to 100 c.c. Twenty ec.c. of this solution diluted 
with water to | litre gives a solution of H,O, containing 0-2 per 
cent. of HO, of 3 per cent. strength, or approximately | part of 
H,,0, to 165,000 parts of water. Such a solution instantly inten- 
sifies the pale-blue colour of ferrous ferrocyanide, | c.c. in 20 c.¢ 
of the freshly-precipitated compound being quite sufficient to 
make the reaction apparent. The ferrous ferrocyanide should 
either be freshly precipitated for each test, or be kept in a bottle 
under a layer of petroleum. 

Preparation of Phosphorescent SrS.—The usual method 
of preparing SrS is by the reduction of the sulphate (celestine) 
with carbon, thus 

SrSO, + 2C, = SrS + 40. 
The method under discussion makes use of the carbonate (stron 
tianite) from which the sulphide is obtained by reaction with the 
vapour of sulphur. A long porcelain tube has two porcelain 
boats placed within it some distance apart. In one of these is 
sulphur in little pieces, whilst the other contains coarsely-pow 


dered strontianite. The porcelain tube is placed in a combustion 
furnace, and the whole apparatus is filled with dry nitrogen 
before heating. The tube is now gradually heated, commencing 
with the end remote from the SrCO,. The vapour of 8 is carried 
along the tube by the stream of nitrogen, and gradually trans 
forms the whole of the strontianite into SrS. [If pure SrCQ, is 
used, the SrS is not phosphorescent. The phosphorescence of 
SrS from strontianite is probably due to the presence of man 
ganese, Which is found to be a constant impurity in strontianite. 
M. Maurier also shows that if the sulphur vapour acts upon the 
SrCO, at a dull red heat, the SrS is not phosphorescent ; and tinds, 
in addition, that there is a critical temperature above which 
sulphur vapour will always react in such manner as to form the 
phosphorescent sulphide. 

Phosphorescence of Strontium Sulphide.— M. Mourelo 
has found that the sulphides of Sr, Ca, Ba, and Zn present a 
greater and more persistent phosphorescence after exposure to 
diffused daylight than to the direct rays of the sun for the same 
period. In fact, the vellowish-green luminosity characteristic of 
strontium sulphide is never properly obtained from specimens 
which have been exposed to «direct sunlight. The reason is 
probably that the light waves of greatest amplitude exert the 
vreatest influence, the exciting force in this case being in the 
invisible portion of the radiation. taciation from the nearly 
colourless Bunsen tlame, and from iron heated to a temperature 
lower than that of redness, is suftticient to produce phosphor 
escence. One portion of SrS whilst phosphorescing can excite 
phosphorescence in another in its neighbourhood. 

Heat of Formation of Anhydrous Lime. —In a previous 
note we have referred to the preparation of pure crystallised 
calcium, and have also briefly dealt with the question which 
we are about to discuss more fully. Starting with this pure 
product, M. Moisson has estimated the heat of formation of 
anhydrous lime, his figures being very different from those ob 
tained by Thomsen, whose inaccuracy is accounted for on the 
assumption of the impurity of the calcium used. The small 
crystals of calcium were placed in a cylindric uM tube of platinum 
covered with a number of small openings of ‘25 mm. diameter. 
When the Cy linder is pl wed in the calorimeter, a ve ry little water 
enters, and the liberated hydrogen prevents the too rapid ingress 
of the water. It was found that the gram of caleium was com 
pletely converted into hydroxide in three or four minutes. The 
calcium was weighed previously, and also estimated as lime in 
the water of the calorimeter, 

Ca + 2H,0 H, + CaH,O,,. 

The mean of two determinations gave 94°] as the heat of forma 
tion, from which the heat of formation of anhydrous lime is cal 
culated as follows : 

Ca + O = CaO (anhydrous).. ; wv eal, 

CaO H.O = CaH.0O, (sat. sol. ). + S81 

H,O = H, + O 69 

Ca + 2H.O = CaH.O, (sat. sol. ). + O41 

c+ 18°] — 69 = 94-1. 
From which it follows that « 145 cal. 


Thomson's determination gave « = 131°5 cal. 


Aluminium as a Reducing Agent.— Herr Franck announces 
in the Chemiker Zeituny some very interesting results under this 
head ; 

1. With P a phosphide is formed by heating powdered Al and 
the vapour of P in an atmosphere of H. The compound gives 
PH, in the presence of moist air. It is decomposed by water 
yielding a hydrate of aluminium and a brown residue. Acids 
and alkalis decompose it ; but it is not decomposed upon heating 
in air. 

Phosphoric Acids are all decomposed on heating by Al, more 
espe ially the metaphosphates, which react as follows ; 

6NaPO, + 15Al = GNaAlO, + 2Al,0, + Al;P, + P. 

The same reactions occur with the calcium and magnesium salts. 
2. Carbon Compounds.— When dry CO, is passed over pow 
dered Al heated to redness, the reaction that follows is expressed 

by the following equation ; 

300, + 4Al = 2Al,0, + 3C. 
The same results obtain with CO, thus : 

3CO + 2Al = Al,O, + 3C. 
Alkaline carbonates and aluminium in proportions corresponding 
to the following equation, when heated to redness, become incan 
descent amorphous carbon, and the free metal of the alkali being 
products of the reaction, 

Na,CO, + 2Al Al,O, + C + Na. 


In like manner, Herr Franck has isolated Li, K, Ca, Ba, and Sr. 
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Carbon itself forms a carbide when powdered Al is heated 
with lampblack ; but the carbide cannot be separated from the 
excess Of lampblack, and at present the pure carbide can only be 
prepared by means of the ¢ lectric furnace. 

3. On Oxides.—CuO and Al detonate violently when heated 
When the Al I8 Ih CXCEeSS a bronze 18 obtained. 
\g.0 behaves in the same way, and lime may be partly reduced 


to redness 


Hy \l, and this process should enable us to prepare alloys ot 
calcium, but this is doubtful. The same applies, but in different 
degrees, to Ba and Sr. Finally, Al reduces, more or less easily, 
the oxides of Zn, Cd, Hg, Pb, bo, Si, P, As, Fe, Mn, Co, Ni, 
unl Mo 

1. On Sulphates and Chlorides The mixture of Al with 
BaSO, or any other sulphate when heated detonates, and amongst 


the products of the reaction are finely-divided sulphur and 


ulphides All the chlorides are reduced by Al. 
5. On Nad, rhe mixture of NaO, and Al detonates on 
heating, and on moistening with water it spontaneously inflames. 


Precipitation of Gold by Charcoal.—‘(iold as chloride has 
long been precipitated in Australia by charcoal, which has prob 
ibly led to the employment of charcoal in Victoria to precipitate 
vold from cyanidesolutions. At a mill in Victoria 10,0001bs. of char 
conl contained in 198 tubs are in constant use to precipitate 700 
oz, of gold per month, during which period about 8 ewt, of ash is 
melted with 16 ewt. of borax, the cost being 1s. 6d. per oz., 
which i precipita- 
tion of gold from the double cyanide of gold and potassium. The 
It has been suggested that carbon 


much dearer than in the zine or electrolytic 
reaction is a very obscure one. 
monoxide plays an important part in the process, but this is a 
very far-fetched suggestion, since no explanation has been given 
is to where the CO comes from. 


- rot Pata 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


(on the six Monday evenings preceding Easter, lectures on 
the above subject were delivered at the Museum of Geology, 
Jermyn Street, to working men by Professor John Perry, 
PLR, DusSe., Royal College of Science, London. 

Small pamphlets, published by the Science and Art De- 
tables of 
, and some useful constants, were dis 
tributed amongst the audience. These, we understand, may 
be had on application to the Department. 

At the close of each lecture sets of questions were given 
to each member of the audience. From these we have made 
the following selection 


partment, containing logarithms, sines, cosines, 


tanvents, radians, et 


1. Caleulate the values of a) and a+b when (1) a 
24°32; (2) a 17 ot, b 143°5; (Bla O-5642, b ; 
\ns (1) 32175, 54-4 (2) 2520, 0°1224. (3) O°1304, 2-283. 





2. Show that the following statements of the standard taken 
us the pressure of one atmosphe re agree : 

14°70 lbs per !116°3 lbs. per square foot. 

20-02 inches of mercury at O° C.; 760 millimetres of mercury 
ata’ c, ; . 

1033 kilos per 
33°04 feet of sea wat 


square inch ; 


quare metre ; 33°90 feet of pure water at 0° C. ; 


ato’ c, 


3. For a certain purpose it is necessary to measure two dis 
tances in inches, to multiply the numbers, and to extract the 


quare root, Find the answer when the distances are 2°34 and 


1-O6 inches Find the answers also when the distances are 2°33 
and 1°55, 2°35 and 1°57, 2°35 and 1°55. 


An 1Oo1l06, 10004, 1-208, 19085. 





If the student will suppose the method of measurement of the 
distances to be such that an error of ‘01 of an inch was possible, 
he will see that only three figures, say, 1°91, ought to be given 


in the answer. 
4. Caleulate a’ 1564, 
O-2415, 


when (1) a= 20°52, b=2; (2) a 

h 15: (3a O-S72S, b S:(4)a 60°71, 4 :(D)a 
4; (j)a L671, b ~:. (Ja ‘DOLE, b 34. 

Ans (1) 421-1. (2) 1056.) (3) O1S79. (4) 3°930. 

(5) O-G227. (6) OBSS1. (7) -OS919. 





figures, leaving 
> 2104 


significant 
Find O-O1L584 


5. Find 4°326 « Q°008457 to four 
out all unnecessary figures in the work. 





to four significant figures. Also do these, using logarithms. 
Find log, 7. Calculate 
Hest, B08 499-47 V/9465°3, (30-01)8 x (0°02641)!. 
Ans. O°01495, Q-007529, 1°0459, 49°95, 0-7632, 


(2211, 3-008, S872. 





THE PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


6. If m = (a® + Qa%h + 3-4)! 
b = 0°309, s = 1°567. 


(a*l?)’, find m if a = 0°504, 


Ans. 1°453 x 10°. 


7. (a) Work out the values of M = (sr~! - r~*)/(s 
s = 0S, and + has the values 1°333, 1°5, 2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20. 
(4) Write out the values of M in Exercise (a), if s is 1-2. 
(ce) Work out the values of M = (1 + log,”)/7, when r has the 
above values. 
Exhibit the three sets of values in a table. 


1) when 


8. The correct formula to use in a certain practical investiga- 
tion is 
y = O75 + 259a" + ./0'5a~! sin 3a* + x log,w + OBu? . . . (1). 

It was known that it would not be used for values of x less 
than *5 or greater than 1. It was quite impossible to work with 
it mathematically, so the following, found by means of squared 
paper, was used to replace it: 

y=QO11+3°83382 ..... . (2). 

For various values of a2, compare the values of y found from 
the two formule. 

9. If pe'* = a, tind the value of a when p 
If » becomes 1°5, using the same value of a, find p. 


Ans. 


100 and » = 1. 


100, 63°24. 
Repeat the above when pr®* = a. 

10. If I 124-3, and if I = 655 when D = 1720 and v = 10 
(1) Find I when D = 1500 and v = 13. Ans. 1313. 
(2) Find v if I is 800 and D = 1300. Ans. 11°38. 


ll. The weights, W, of similar objects are as the cubes of their 
like dimensions, /, and as the densities, w, of their materials. 
Two similar objects are in the linear proportions of 1 to 4°37, 
and their densities are as 2 to 1°74. The weight of the first is 
20 lbs.; what is the weight of the second ? Ans. 1452 lbs. 





12. Find the amount of £255°75, increasing at 34 per cent. per 
annum for 17 years. 

What principal will become £930, at 44 per cent., in 10} years? 

13. Plot statistics interesting to you. If you have no special 
interests, plot such things as the following, from Whitaker's 
Almanac: 

A certain insurance office gives assurance of £100 at death for 
the following yearly premiums (convert shillings and pence to 
decimals of a pound) : 








Axe of 21 25 30 | 35 ' 40 45 so | «(55 60 
Insurer | | 
Pre £ad d. .d. |) £0.d.| £ ad. | £ ad.| £ ad.| £a.d. 


Lad se £ a | 
mium (231/266 2119/2182);363/3164/4107| 749 
What is the premium for an insurer aged 33 years? Use 
squared paper. 


5138) 


14. Correct the following observations by drawing a simple 
curve among the plotted points; y was not observed when x was 
170; what is its probable value ? 

zx | 80 | 100 | 150 | 190 | 250 | 300 
y | 55 | 78 | 97 | 1°10] 1°22] 1-24 

15. A 16 pint saucepan costs 87 pence. 

Ald ,, 9» » 68 

A 2 28 
Plot and say what the price of a 1} gallon and a 1 gallon sauce- 
pan ought to be. 


” 


16. The following are the areas, A square inches, of cross- 
section of a body at right angles to its straight axis # inches 
from one end. Find the volume, and the z of the centre of 
wravity. 

A | 0 75 | 145 | 162 | 


173 171 | 178 195 | 182 147 05 0 
z i}o0 12°3 | 42°6 | 82°3| 122 | 172 | 234 | 257 | 297 | 325 | 347 | 362 

17. Many equations like the following have to be solved. 
They are really simple equations. If 


y* etl , find the value of Y. 
y ‘ 


Multiply by y and divide by 2°, and we find Y _ 1-319. 
« 


18. If it is known that y depends upon 2, according to the law 
y=a+ber 
where a and / are constants; and if y is 12 when = is 1, and if 
y is 15 when & is 5, find a and. Find the value of y when z is 3. 
Ans. y = 10 + 2x, so that y is 16 when « is 3. 





The student ought to see, when he inserts the given values of 
«and y, that he has to find the two unknowns, a and b, by the 
well-known method used in simultaneous equations. 
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19. Plot y=x-°™, Plot y =e, 
20. Plot y=2+ 0°7ia. Plot y =2 + Ode. 
Plot y= 1+ 0°75x. Plot y 1 Oda. 
21. Find the law connecting x and y, and the probable errors 
in the observed values of 2. 
«| 2|3 | 45) 6 7129 


y | 5°6 | 685 | 9-27 | 11-65 | 12°75 | 16-32 | 20-25 | 22-33 

22. Solve the equation 4°32?- — 5-4e—9"4 + 17a 84 = 12. 

23. By plotting on squared paper, solve a? — 5-Lla + 5°709 = 0. 

24. Divide 10 into two parts, such that three times the square 
of one part, plus four times the square of the other, shall be a 
maximum. 

25. Plot log x and log y in the following case, and get probable 
law connecting x and y. 

a2 | 1°73] 2°24] 2°89] 4°08] 5°63] 6°80! 8°42 | 12°40] 16°30} 19°00 


wv | 320 | 411 | 491 | 671 | 903 | 1050 | 1270 | 1780 | 2250 | 2520 
26. Draw an angle of 35°. Find by measurement the sine, 
cosine, and tangent of the angle, and compare with the numbers 
in the tables. Calculate the number of radians. 
-¢ Sin 35 mails . eon 
it tan 35°, if tan® 35 


»~ 


COS oO) 


Try if sin? 35° + cos? 35 


1 = sec? 35°. 
27. The sine of an angle is 0°25; find its cosine and tangent. 
Find the angle by actual drawing. How many radians? 
Ans. ‘9683, "2582, 14°°5, "2528. 
28. If PQA is 90° and A is 47°, and AP is 5°23 feet, find AQ 
and PQ. Ans. AQ = 3°567, PQ = 3°824. 








29. A point is in latitude 25°. If the earth were a sphere of 
3,960 miles radius, how far is the point from the axis? What is 
the length of the circumference of the circle, called a parallel of 
latitude, that passes through the point? What is the 360th part 
of this in length, and what is it called? What is the 360th part 
of a circle called a meridian? What is it called ? 

Ans. Dist. from axis 3,589 miles, circum. = 22,550 miles. 
oe. 62°63 miles. Meridian 69°1 miles. 
360 360 








30. A plane area of 35 square feet is inclined at 20° to the 
horizontal. Find its horizontal and vertical projections. 
Ans. 32°89 Sq. 7... 11°97 sq. ft. 





31. Through what angle must a rail 10 feet long be bent to fit 
a curve of half a mile radius? Ans. 0°22 degrees. 


32. A cast-iron spherical shell, outside diameter 12 inches, 
weighs 100 lbs. Find internal diameter. One cubic inch of cast 
iron weighs 0°26 lb. Vol. of sphere = °5236 d*. 

Ans. 9°979 inches. 


99 


33. The 2 and y co-ordinates of a point in a plane are 
Find r and @, the polar co-ordinates. Ans. r= 5, 0 


34. For a point in space, if r = 10 inches, 0 = 35°, @ 
find x, y, 2. Ans. 2°693, 5-064, 8°192. 
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NOTES QN 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 


BY F. CASTLE, M.I.M.E., 
Royal Colle ge of Science ; Lecturer on Mechanics, Geome try, ete., 
Morle y ( ‘olle ge ° London, 


ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. 

Ex. 3. A hollow cone filled with water is held with its 
vertex downwards and axis vertical; the length of the axis is 
12 feet, and the radius of the base is 5 feet: find the whole 
pressure on its surface. (1894.) 

Solution : 

If r denote the radius, h the length of axis of cone, length of a 
slant side a/v? + h?. . 

Area of curved surface = rr,/7* + h?. 

The surface of the cone may be divided into elements in the 
form of triangles, the vertex of each being at B. Hence 

h 
at 3 
.. Total pressure Lwmhr Sr 


VOL. XIX. 


In the Ex. 
oF 1S = 13. 

Taking w = 62°5 = weight of a cubic foot of water. 

22 

x ~# 

‘ 
62°35 x 2x 12Zx5x 13 
3 
51,070 lbs. 


Total pressure 


Ex. 4. A cube, whose specific gravity is 0°8, rests in a 
rectangular tank with a square bottom; an edge of the cube is 
15 inches, and a side of the square is 16 inches; just enough 
water is poured in to float the cube: compare the volume of the 
water with that of the cube. (IS897.) 

Solution : 

Height of water in tank = ‘8 x 15 = 12 inches. 
Volume of water = 12(16® — 15°) = 372 eubie inches. 
7 ». cube 15° = 3375 eubic inches. 
Volume of water 372 ‘110%. 
we », cube 3375 _— 

The centre of pressure may be found by an elementary applica 
tion of the calculus, or in simpler cases it can be obtained by the 
most elementary methods, 

Ex. 5. (a) A rectangle is immersed in water, with its plane 
vertical and one edge in the surface of the water: find the posi 
tion of the centre of pressure. 

(b) If a line is drawn across the rectangle, bisecting the two 
vertical sides, find the centre of pressure of the lower of the two 
parts. (1S897.) 

Solution :—This being a typical case. we will solve it by both 
methods. The triangle ABC (where BC to scale denotes the 
pressure at B) indicates the pressure on the rectangle. The 
centre of pressure of the rectangle is at a point 4 BA measured 
from B. To find centre of pressure of the lower part, it is only 


\ 
Lg 
* @ 


Cc 
B 
necessary to find the centre of gravity of the four-sided figure 
DBCE. To do this readily, we consider the resultant pressure 
P of the upper triangle ADE, and the resultant pressure ( of the 
whole rectangle: the former acting at H, where DH , DA; 
tlie latter at G, where BG = 4 BA, denoting by / and / the 
length and width of the rectangle respectively. 
Applying the rule for total pressure to find P and Q, we have 
P of Pn. « 
‘ S 
LP 


» 


) 


‘ 
R is 


LP 34P 
i 
Let w denote distance of resultant from G. 
on . 2 / / 
rhe distance AH ’ 

3 2 3 
/ / 
we 


Hence distance HG ot 
Taking moments of P and R about G, 
px! <a, 
3 
Substituting values of P and R from (1) and (2), 
ij / 347 
S 3 be 
be 3br 
sm 6=C CoS 
Lex / 
%x3bP° 9 
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Hence the distance of the centre of pressure O from A 


2 ae 
/ 4 / /, 
3 y y 


By an elementary applicatien of the calculus we may obtain 
: y a] . 


the same result. 


—_aw 
= 


ae = 








Vv 


Let x denote the distance from the surface of an elementary 


strip da 


Pressure at distance x whaeda 
*/ 
b/ 7 
- <3 | whadx.x 
2 4 
we 6 
2 , 
*/ 
wh | ada 
J i 
9 
wh 1(@ : ) 
3 Ss 
3°) or 
. MH 
‘) 
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HEAT. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ELEMENTARY 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S. 


DETERMINATION OF THE VALUE OF +, THE 
i 
Heats oF A Gas, 


EXPERIMENTAI 
Ratio OF THE Srecren 


lurk example worked out at the end of the last article will 


have made it clear that many proble ms in heat cannot be solved 


without introducing the quantity y, the ratio of the specific 
heats of a ga It may, therefore, be easily understood that the 


experiment il determination of the value of this constant is a 


matter of some importance, and it is not surprising that accurate 
methods have been elaborated for 


will here be cle ribed rere ly Clement and Desormes’ 


Two methods 
direct 


purpose 


determinat und the method of deducing the value of +» from 
the velocity f sound 

Clement and Desormes’ Method \ quantity of dry air is con 
tained 1 i el \ ig ] Phi { cl pe SCSSES8 il valve, b. 
communicating with the atm ph t vether with two side 
tubes communtcati the one with manometer C, and the other 
through a tap, D, witha pump. The method of performing an 
experiment is a follow 

l he valve B is closed, and dry air i pumped into A till the 
manometer C registers a suitable pre u This pres ure should 


iM equivalent to that of about 300 em ot wate The top-cock, 


D, is then closed, and the whole apparatus is left until *he 
manomet r er tationary pressure From what ha 
been said previously, it will be evident that in pumping air into 
\. work will he done, md the enclosed air will be heated. 
When the manometer registe i Stationary pressure the internal 
sir will have reached the temperature of the surrounding atmos 
phere I} manometer is read, and the barometric pressure 


} 
noted 
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2. The valve B is now opened for a few instants and then 
closed. When the valve is opened the contained air expands 
into the surrounding atmosphere. If the apparatus is so designed 
that during the time the valve is open no appreciable amount of 
heat can be communicated from external sources to the air within 
the vessel, this expansion will be adiabatic. The expansion will 
end when the air remaining in A is at the same pressure as the 
surrounding atmosphere. The valve being closed, no air can 
subsequently leave or enter A. 

3. At the instant when the valve is closed the liquid in the 
manometer will stand at the same level in both tubes. The air 
in A during the expansion has, however, become cooled ; con 
sequently, when the valve has been closed, and the air in A com- 
mences to absorb heat from the surrounding atmosphere, the 
manometer will indicate an increasing internal pressure. When 
no further change takes place in the relative heights of the liquid 
surfaces in the manometer, a reading of the difference in height 
between these surfaces is taken. 


Fig | 





Theory of Experiment.—Let us suppose for a moment that the 
liquid used in the manometer is water; then it will be convenient 
to measure the three pressures which constitute the data obtained 
by this experiment in centimetres of water. 

Thus, if P 

P ae a - water. 

P 13°65 P’. 
the total pressure to which the air enclosed in A is 
Then p, P +. difference in 
in the manometer, at the end 


barometric pressure in cm. of mercury, 


Let Pp 
subjected at the end of stave & 
level, in em., of the water surfaces 
of Stage 1. 

Similarly, if p, = the pressure of the enclosed air at the end 
ot Stage 3. Pe P clifference in level, in em., of the water sur 
faces in the manometer, at the end of stage 3. 

Let AB represent the isothermal of a certain quantity of dry 
air, at the absolute temperature, T, of the surrounding atmos 
phere, and let us suppose this quantity of air to remain through 
out in the vessel A. Then if the volume of this air is 7, at the 
end of Stage 1, its state is represented by the point C, Fig. 2, 
whose co-ordinates are Py and +. Consequently, we have 

ae 7 - a a. ie ee) A 

During Stage 2 the air expands along the adiabatic CD till the 
pressure P of the atmosphere is reached. Let r, = the volume 
of the air at the instant when the valve closed, and the state 
of the air is re pre sented by the point D. Then, 
and D lie on an adiabatic curve, we have 


since both U 


Y 


pe constant Pr (2) 


During Stage 3, since the valve is closed, the volume +, of this 
air remains constant When the air cont tined by \ nas reac hed 
the temperature of the atmosphere, the state of the air which we 
are considering will be represented by a point on the isothermal 
AB corresponding to a volume r This point, E, may obviously 
be found by producing the vertical line through D to cut the 
isothermal AB. The ordinate of E will obviously be equal to po, 
the pressure of the air at the end of the experiment. 

Since C and E are on an isothermal, we have 


p Pots = RI (3) 
From (2), 
"y Pp 
( : ) p (4 
’ 
From (3), ® 
; ia 
(.>) 
. f'2 
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We 

given by (5), we have 
> ) 
1 


aed ok 6 ee ee 
Taking logarithms to the base 10, of both sides of (6), we get 
log P. 
log », ~ log P 


Y“fee clan * 


Substituting in (4) the value of 


(log ry log 2) log yh 


In order to make the process more intelligible, the variations in 
pressure and volume which take place during the experiment are 
greatly exaggerated in Fig. 2. As a matter of fact, p,, P,, and 
Ris 2 


Tod 
i. 






PY» Pade 


pv, Pu, 


Jo are all not far from equal, Thus, supposing the barometric 
pressure to be equal to 76 cm. of mereury, P 136 =x 76 
1034 nearly If the difference in level between the water sur- 
faces was 30 cm. at the end of Stage 1, », 1064, which differs 
from P by only about 3 per cent. 
Let us suppose that py 1043. 
Then 
log 1064 — log 1034 = 3°0270 — 3°0145 125 . 
y log 14 low 1043 30270 SOR SS 1-42. 
Owing to the fact that the pressures entering into the above 
formule are all nearly equal, it follows that no great error will 
he committed if we write 
log Py logP Py P 
low Py lope yy Js 
Calculating y according to the latter formula, we get 
thie! 1034 = 30 ; 
. lid 10432) 143. 


i 


Leperimental Precantions.—1, It is necessary that the air con- 
tained by A should not receive any appreciable amount of heat 
from external sources during the time that it is expanding. This 
condition is sometimes arrived at by carefully surrounding the 
vessel A with cotton-wool. setter results may, however, be 
obtained by simply making the vessel A as large as possible. For 
a given difference in temperature between the contained and the 
surrounding air, the amount of heat communicated in a given 
time will be proportional to the area of the exposed surface 
that is, to the square of the linear dimensions of the vessel. The 
rise in temperature of the contained air, due to the addition of 
this heat, will be inversely proportional to the volume of the 
vessel —that is, to the cube of the dimensions, Hence, finally, 
the rise in temperature during the time that the valve is open 
will be proportional to 

( Dimensions)" l 


(Dimensions)* — Dimensions 


Thus the larger the dimensions of the vessel are, the less will be 
the error due to this cause. 

2. When the valve is opened, oscillations are produced in the 
air—that is, the air first expands till its pressure is lower than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, and then air rushes back, in- 
creasing the pressure of the contained air, and so on, It is, there- 
fore, best to keep the valve open for one or two seconds. in a 
piece of apparatus similar to that shown in Fig. 1, made from 
an ordinary carboy, I have found that no appreciable amount of 
heat is communicated to the contained gas during that interval. 

3. ‘The air must be dry. This can be ensured by pouring a 
little strong sulphuric acid into the bottom of the carboy. For 
s best to use some other liquid than water 
Mercury is too dense, necessitating a great 


the same reason, it 


in the manometer 
internal pressure to produce the necessary difference in level of 
Sulphuric acid absorbs 


the surfaces in the manometer tubes, 
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moisture rapidly from the atmosphere, so that the surfaces in the 
two tubes of the manometer stand at different levels when the 
pressure of the air inside the vessel is equal to that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The liquid best adapted for use in the 
manometer is the oil used in the Fleuss pumps. This oil gives 
off no vapour even when exposed to very low pressures. 

(Juestions.—1. The determination of y by Clement and Desormes’ 
method may be performed by first partially exhausting the vessel 
A, and then opening the valve B to allow the internal pressure 
to become equal to that of the surrounding atmosphere. Draw 
a diagram similar to Fig. 2, illustrating the processes which 
transpire in this case, and deduce a formula to determine +. 
2. If, in the example worked out in the text, the initial tempera- 
ture of the air aed in A was 15° C., what was its tempera- 
ture immediately after opening the valve ? 

Assume vy = 1°41 for air. 
Ans. 127°C. 


—S rg Pesta 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


Student.—A thin spherical vessel of platinum contains water 
of twice its mass. It is fastened to a vertical wire, and oscillates 
about it. Compare the time of oscillation when the water is 
(1) frozen, (2) liquid. 

(Assume water and ice to be of same density, and neglect all 
expansion and contraction. ) 

The wording of this problem is not very definite. Taking 
for granted that the water does not fill the spherical shell, 
it is impossible (on the assumption of a free surface of the 
contained liquid) to obtain a general solution ; we must there- 
fore make certain assump- - e 
tions, taking for granted f | 
that the sphere is rigidly f 
attached to fine, inexten- 
sible wire. 

Let m = mass of spherical 
shell, 2a = mass of con- 
tained water, denoting by 
@ the inclination of the wire 
to the vertical when dis- 
placed from a position of ' ', 
rest. 

Let / denote the length of 
the wire, and a denote the 
radius of the sphere, in the 
tirst case assuming that the 
oscillations are small, also 
that the surface of the 
water remains horizontal. 
Then the motion is simply 
harmonic motion (as in the 
case of a simple pendulum). 

Force causing motion 





or Y 3 mag 


3my sin @, 
mass moved = 3m. 
3mq sin 6 
3m ; 
Acceleration 
‘* Displacement (/ + @) 0° 
As the displacement is small, sin @ = @ approximately. 


“. Acceleration = g sin 0. 


q sin @ 


Hence gsin @ _ J 
(¢+ay@ (f+ a) 
oe ‘ . acceleration 22? 
But in simple harmonic motion . —e 
displacement a 


rv ar Y , or, ft Qr ji! == ® 
id (+a \ y 
where ¢ denotes the time of an oscillation. 

In the second case, when the water is frozen, let ¢ be the 
distance of the centre of gravity of both sphere and ice from 
the centre of the sphere. Then denoting by ¢ the time of 
an oscillation by a similar method to that used in the pre- 
vious case, we obtain 


i} Yr fitare. 


\ Y 


Hence OO O/l+ar+e 
u QrJ/l+a 

fj! tad+e 

\ / a” 


Ariadne and Inter. B.Sc. by post. 
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Cassell’ S 


POPULAR READING BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN DANGER’S HOUR; 


or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. 
With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


With Four Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations. Price 1s, 8d.; 
or, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





This attractive Volume recounts some of the most noteworthy historical 
adventures, and is intended to direct the natural love of adventure among 
schoolboys to subjects worthy of their admiration, It contains suitable notes. 

“Forty years’ experience of reading books for boys, both in 
large and small schools, tells me that no book will prove to 
be more popular than ‘In Danger’s Hour.’ It is well printed, 
strongly bound, and splendidly illustrated, and I shall be much mistaken if | 
Messrs. Cassell do not soon reap the benefit of their labour and outlay.” —The 
PRINCIPAL, High School, Thirsk. 

The Citizen Reader. By H. 0. Arnoip-Forster, M.P. 315th Thousand, 1s, 6d. 

Round the Empire. ByG. R. Parkiy, M.A.,C.M.G. 100th Thousand. 1s. 6d, 

Things New and Old; or, Stories from English History. By H. 0. 
ARNOLD-Forster, M.?. Seven Books. In accordance with the Code. From | 
9d. to 1s. Sd. 

A Complete Manual of Spelling on the Principles of Contrast and 
Comparison. W = numerous Exercises. By J.D. Moreut, LL.D, 118th 
Thousand. Cheap Edition, price 6d. Superior Nineting , Is. 

A Practical Method of Teaching Geography. (England and Wales.) 

. Overtos, F.C.S. (Twenty-two Maps, interleaved with tracing 
Bhat 6d. 

Cassell’s Poetry for Children. Six Books, containing numerous Illus- 
trations, with Notes and short Biographies of the Authors, ld. each; or 
complete in One Vol., cloth limp, 6d. 

Cassell’s Belle Sauvage Readers; New Geographical Readers ; 
Modern School Readers; Readable Readers; Coloured Infant 
Readers ; Modern pennies suena etc., etc. 


Specimen Copies will be sent post free to Teachers with a view to introduction. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


Sheffield 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Holiday Courses at 
Ambleside. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL COURSE will be held, 
as usual, during August. 


General Director, Mr. J. Vauauay, London (who 
will also take Brush Drawirg), with the following staff :— 
Miss Unwin (Clay Modelling); Mr. J. Puitties (Wood 
Carving); Mr. H. Way (Paper, Colour, and Cardboard 
Work); Mr. Tuomas and Mr. J. T. Surimpron (Wood 
and Metal Work). 

Special attention is paid to Drawing ih 

connection with all these Subjects. 


Prospectus, with full particulars, now ready. 


WM. ARMITAGE, Secretary. 





Now Ready. 





A SERIES OF | 


SEWING AND KNITTING DIAGRAMS. 


By E. HUGHES, West Bromwich. 
Sheet for Standard a gives 3 Exercises and : Diagrams. 


” ” ” 2 ” ” 
” ” iil ” 4 ” 16 ” 
” ” IV. ” 4 ” 15 ” 
” ” V. ” 4 ” 28 ” 
” ” VI. 5 ” 17 ” 
” ” VIL, ” 4 ” 17 » 


PRICES.—The Complete Series of Seven Sheets on Cloth, Rollers, and 
Varnished, £1, 1s. 
Separate Sheets on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 3s. 6d. each. 


An explanatory Handbook is given gratis with each Set, 
also with one or more Sheets, 


This Handbook will be sent gratis to any Teacher on application. 
Complete Catalogue of Wal! I/lustrations, Diagrams, Maps, Atlases, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Globes, post free to any address. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 

Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20 South St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh ; 

5 White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


| and Ruler in position, 


| 
| 
Size of each Sheet, 34 by 28 inches. | 
| 
| 
| 


BY ROYAL BES, LETTERS. 
“SET SQUARE” RULERS = SCHOLARS 2 TEACHERS. 


Gold Medal Awarded 
(Paris, 1898). 









shows Set Square 


Inspectorial Hints, given week by week : 

1. Advocated the use of Set Squares be all times when rulers were wsed 

2. The Set Square should always be need in combination with the ruler. 

3. Practice must be given in using ‘both the rulef and Set Square in any direction to 
train the judgment in using band, eye, aud instrument with accuracy and the 
greatest comfort. 

We contend that our Ruler is THE ONLY ONE by which 
a child can accomplish the above with the least labour. 

H oo I of Drawing says:—"' Your invention will be of great use in the aystematic use of Set 
Square 

ScnooLMasTeR. —"' Jt is a form of Ruler which should be widely known among teachers,’ 


SCHOOL RULERS, 2 3 a doz. | BB. RULERS, 4/6 each. 


Of all Stationers, or direct from 


| THE PATENT SET SQUARE RULER CO., Mytholmroyd, via Manchester. 





jae Every Teacher should see 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 


GREATLY ENLARGED. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 





Many New Features now appear 


Her Majesty's Inspectors, Principals of Training Colleges, 


in our Enlarged Monthly Issues. 
and Thousands of Teachers, are loud in their praises of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 





See also last page of Advertisements, 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor Ww. 


RULES 
should be posted not later than May 8, 
Prize Editor, Otlice of Tuk PRacTicaL 
Peacnen, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Other rules as usual. 


1. All translations 
ind addressed 


FRENCH COMPETITION, 
A Prize of One Guinea wil! be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract : 


Le trait « ole ristic te de la race bretonne aA tous ces degrés, 
est lidealisme, la poursuite d'une fin morale ou intellectuelle, 

mvent erronee, toujours deésintéressce. Jamais race ne fut plus 
mpropre 4 lindustrie, au commerce. On obtient tout d’elle par 
le sentiment de Thonneur; ce qui est lucre lui parait peu digne 
lu galant povrnernne Powe upation noble est a ses’ yeux celle par 
laquelle on une rien, par exemple celle du soldat, celle du 
marin, celle du prétre, celle du vrai gentilhomme qui ne tire de 
i terre que le truit convenu par Tusage sans chercher a laug 
menter, celle du magistrat, celle de Thomme voué au travail de 


la penser \u fond de la plupart de ses raisonnements, i] y a cette 


opinion, Tatisse dloute, que la fortune ne s acquit rt quen 


‘ x plo tant les autres et en pressurant & pauvres, La CONS 


] 

it 
(quence ‘Tune telle maniere ck voir, ce st (ues le rik he hn est pas 
{ | 


lores on estime beauc oup plu homme qui se consacre 
lesprit du pays. 
ndignent contre la prétention qu’ont ceux qui font leur 


bien public ou qui represents Ces braves 


fortune de rendre par surcroit un service social. Quand on leur 
it dit autrefor **Le roi fait cas des Bretons,” cela leur 
iffisait. Le roi jouissait pour eux, ¢tait riche pour eux. Per 
ul jue ce que Ton ne est pris sur un autre, ils tenaient 
clits y™ r chose basse Un telle conception déconomie 
} iti jue est cle enue tr irricre nis le cercele des opinions 
Thtitppaiiee y ramecnera pr ut-etre un pour; yvrace, au moms, pour les 
petit ipes «le rvivants dun autre monde, ot cette inoffen- 
e erreur a entretenu la tradition du sacrifice. RENAN, 


RESULT OF THE MARCH COMPETITION, 
French. 
PTCHE prize warded to * Polly,” the pseudonym of Miss 
| M. J. W. Wilson, 1 Waresby Villas, Old Bath Road, 
Cheltenhan 

First Cla Dr. Dee. Lueill 
leanie Dewan C.h.M \va 

Chemineau, M.F.C., Consuelo, Integer, Thunde 

iiem, Notnel, Braxet, Cymru, L’ignorant, Spes, 
lhraum Nemo, Cymru am byth, Ivy leaf, Cadomus, Civis 
Edinburgensis, Carvajan, Imogen, Manu forti, T.R.F.F., Veritas, 
Cat. Violet, G.C.M., O Mimosa San Portsoy ), Cestrian, Kingston, 


( ondorcet. Banvalore, Nellie, 
lorridge, S.E.L.A., Briinholf, 


Perey, Beginner, Notre Dame, Map, Picciola, Nancy (Newhaven), 
Ashdown, Nanev (South Shields), Subscriber, Festiniog, Kathe, 
tex Nottinwham Shak } re, de in ID Are, Seaside, _& A 
Marie, Tibbie, Lyme Regis, Senrac, Wallflower, Immacolata. 


\ i ¢ lass Dy Artagnan, Arod, leeberg, Vera, Adrienne. 
E.S.. Pierre Corneille, Demeter, Philoméne, Godesberg, White 
Heather, Amanda, M.M., Nil desperandum (Heaton), Madge, 
Rex (Holt), Allez, Forget-me-not, Sam, Springtime, Antonio, 
Avile, Veronique \rale Edals, Meg, Jonas, 
Freedom, Quercus, Zaire, P.T. (Grimsby), 


(jem, Louisiana, 


kK perance, La cigale, 


Denise, Thistle, Kate Carnegic, Mimosa San (Akroydon), Hopeful, 
Harebell, Eladn, Quentin, Mignonne, St. Swithin, Iris, Keep at 
\rouet, Alicia, A Maytlower, Helene, La vivaciteé, Ruther 


ford, Dorothy, Faith, Flora, Hesperus, Set, Snowdrop, Tibbles, 
Pen, Bruyere, Sursum corda, G.A.M., Altissimo, Rosine, Edel 
were 


Third Class Daisy, Sehguh, Woody, Aurora. 


French Translation. 
Voltaire was mischievous rather than ill-natured, undisciplined 
rather than turbulent, lax rather than corrupt. Amongst all the 


many caprices of his mind, audacities of his reason, and in 
equalities of his temper, he had some noble impulses : he loved 
lory, he could feel friendship, he abhorred injustice, and, in 


rder to redress wrongs produced by violence and fanaticism, he 
has bee 
wrath of violent men and of fanatics. 


n known courageously to brave, and even to provoke, the 


Let us be just to Voltaire: if there was an indelible stain on 
his life. if he had faults that can neither be forgotten nor extenu 
ited. he had also some incontestable claims to consideration 


T. Tuomeson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 


which do not permit us to abandon him without reserve to the 
reprisals of those whom he has conquered. Like the age in which 
he lived, in his war with the past he made use of unfair artifices, 
he gave way to bursts of rage, and he was ungrateful. He went 
further than he was justified in doing, but the ardour which he was 
not always able to restrain did not carry him beyond all bounds. 
In spite of his hatred of the Middle Ages, he paused respectfully 
before the noble presence of St. Louis; he extolled Henry the 
Fourth; he honoured Louis the Fourteenth even above his 
merits ; he remained faithful to the literary religion of the pre- 
vious century ; he defended civilisation against the hypothetical 
innocence and purity of barbarism as imagined in the brain of 
Jean-Jacques ; he rejected with disdain and anger the certificate 
of atheism conferred upon him by the Holbachs and Lamettries, 
and he did not allow himself to be disconcerted by the jeers 
of the Grimms and Diderots who reproached him, as if with a 
weakness, for still believing in his God, ‘‘the rewarding and 
avenging God.” 

In speaking of such a man, there is certainly a medium to be 
maintained between anathema and apotheosis. ‘* POLLY.” 

The average merit of the translations sent in this month is 
hardly as high as usual. Many candidates seemed to lack that 
elementary acquaintance with the history of French literature 
which is necessary for the full comprehension of the extract 
set. This lack of preliminary knowledge produced a multitude 
of very curious renderings of passages the meaning of which 
should have been obvious. Hence very many failed to give a 
correct rendering of les chiméres @innocence et de puretés barbares 
The reference is here to the 
famous paradox of Rousseau, in which he maintained that the prog- 
ress of the arts and sciences had been unfavourable to morality. 
Very many made barbares refer to chimeéres. The last sentence 
of the extract was rendered in a very curious manner by some 
competitors. One puts it, ‘* We must not say he is either an 
anathema or a god;” and another, ‘*‘ He ought certainly to be 
placed between atheism and apotheosis.” A striking example of 
the unintelligent use of a dictionary is afforded by the translation, 
‘* There is certainly a medium to keep between the ecclesiastical 
curse and the act of placing him among the gods.” 


écloses du cerveau de Jean-Jacques, 


German. ; 

The prize is awarded to ‘*C.E.M.,” the pseudonym of Miss 
Montezambert, The Grove, Dunboyne, County Meath. 

First Class.—Shakspere, Ulysses, Agaznog, Lucille, Civis Edin 
burgensis, Polly, Portia, Couperose, Schwalbenthaler, Pelican, 
M.F.C., S.A.M., Garnet, Godesberg, Consuelo, Quercus, G.C.M., 
K.S., A May flower. 

Second Class.—Thundergay, Antonio, Azile, O Mimosa San 
(Portsoy), Set, Ladybird, Giuseppe, Kiithe, Veritas, Holland, 
Nil desperandum (Richmond), Ickleford, Edelweiss. 


German Translation. 

Not a second did I waste of those precious weeks. Travelling 
is, in truth, delightful for its own sake. One shakes off the dust 
of everyday life, leaves things common and commonplace behind 
one, and goes in quest of new ones. How enchanting to start on 
one’s travels at early dawn, when day is budding, and the fresh- 
ness of youth seems to beckon one, with all its sunshine and 
The world is clad in bewitching radiance, and, sur- 
rounded by traces of the great and beautiful, we become ourselves 
fair and great. The past casts its awe upon us, and mighty forms 
of antiquity accompany us on our path. The world, like a pano 
rama, appears to pass before the delighted eye of the spectator, 
who feels inclined to applaud, and call for the Manager who has 
1 have not yet arranged all the pictures in my 
head, where they are still occasionally jumbled together— Verona, 
Florence, Rome, and, fairest of all, the remembered image of 
Venice. C.E. M. 

The piece presented no very special difficulties, and its leading 
ideas were, on the whole, very well rendered. The subjunctive 
in als winke einem, etc., caused a few errors. One competitor, fol- 
lowing the construction, but not grasping the meaning, translated 
the whole sentence, ** As if the first start in life, with its sun and 
its riches, gave one a friendly nod.” Médchtige Gestalten der 
Vorze af sch/ ve ssen sit h wns an auf wmuserem Wee embodies an idea 
which is not new; but the competitor who translated it as 


treasures ! 


set the scene. 


‘* Mighty forms of the fufure join us on our way,” suggests a 
flight of fancy which has not yet, so far as we know, occurred to 
any author. 
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THE NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


(Founded 1841) 


Is now offering a form of Policy securing the following 
benefits : 


If You Live to Age 60 


You get a Pension for Life, and a Share of the 
Company’s Profits. 


If your Wife Survives You 
(Whether you have attained age 60 or not) she gets a 
Pension for Life. 


If You Both Die before Pension has been Drawn 
for 20 Years 


Your Children may receive Pension for Balance of that Period. 


If You Stop Paying after 3 Years 
You can have the Policy endorsed to secure Pension payments 
proportioned to the Deposits you have made. 


Further particulars forwarded on receipt of postcard giving 
Date of Birth of Inquirer, and proposed Beneficiary, addressed 
to the Company’s Head Office for Great Britain, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C., or to C. D. Crisp, Agency Superintendent 
for the Home Counties, 71 and 72 Piccadilly, W. 


Assets, £44,433,089. 


THE FAIRY BICYCLE. 


BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 
Complete with Lamp and all Accessories. 


INSTAL- 


£10.10 


Warranted to December 31, 1900, 


Also in Stock, a Selection of 
all best English makes. 


Our Patrons include: 
Mr. T. Cuancy, President N.U.T Mr. G. M. E. Hamivrox, Treas, N.U.T, 
Mr. R. Wappineton, Ex-Pres. N.U.T. Mr. Cyrus Heuer, Ex-Pres. M.B.T.A. 
Mr. T. B. Euuery, Ex-President N.U.T. | Mr. Gaurrey, Editor Board Teacher 


These are men of sound judgment and much knowledge, and Teachers cannot 
do better than follow their lead in Cycle matters as in N.U.T. affairs. 


| TEACHERS’ CYCLE CO., WOKING (Estaniisuen 1880). 
J. COLMAN, Manager. 





THE NEW CODE (1899) 


OF REGULATIONS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 





WITH SCHEDULES AND APPENDICES: | 


THE NEW REVISED INSTRUCTIONS TO 
INSPECTORS : 


THE DEPARTMENTAL FORMS AND CIR- 
CULARS: . 


THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION SYL- 
LABUS: 


AND THE QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP SYL- | 


LABUS: 
TOGETHER WITH MUCH LEGAL AND 


PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION NECES- | 
SARY FOR TEACHERS AND MANAGERS | 


OF SCHOOLS. 


THE N.U.T. EDITION. 


By J. H. YOXALL and T. A. ORGAN. 


Seventh Year of issue. 


Published for the Proprietors by 
ABBOTT, JONES & CO., 


4 Adam Street, Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 


Price 1/-; post free, 1/3. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Trav- 
eller and Deserted Village. 


Contains Life, Explanatory Notes, Rules and List of 
Suitable Passages for Paraphrasing, Full Explanatory List 
of Figures of Speech, with Examples, etc. By F. Gorsn, 
M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 8d. 


Also in same Series, 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso and Lycidas. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 


Macaulay’s Horatius, Ivry, and the Armada, With 
Three Maps. Crown S8vo, cloth, 8d. 


| Outlines of English History. From n.c. 55 to A.D. 
I Tab 


897. Containing Genealogica les, Short Biographical 
Sketches, and Index. Compiled and arranged by Grorcr 
Carrer, M.A. ‘Tenth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Relfe Brothers’ Aldersgate Atlas. Seventy-two 4dto 
coloured Maps, with Index, containing Political, Physical, 
and Classical Maps, Commercial Chart, showing the steamer 
routes, naval < coaling stations, environs of chief towns, 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, astro 
nomical charts, and diagram of the comparative sizes of 
mountains, rivers, ete. Second Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RELFE BROTHERS, Litd., 


Educational Publishers, 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, LONDON, E.C. 
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RECENT GREEK AND LATIN BOOKS. 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


The Conquest of Italy and the Struggle with Carthage, 
753 to 200 B.C. By EK. G. Wilkinson, M.A. This is the first 
of a series of three Latin readers, designed to form a continuous 
history of Rome \bout two-thirds of the passages selected are 
wlapted from Livy, and about one-seventh from Polybius. Ex- 
tracts are also given from Dionysius, Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, 
and Aurelius Maximus In length the passages given consist of 
thout twenty or thirty lines, and have pretixed a brief intro- 
ductory note, based on Mommsen, Niebuhr, Arnold, ete. At 
irst only simple sentences are employed ; afterwards some easy 
itences are introduced, An Interesting feature 1s 


the reference made to parallel events in the history ot other 


ubordinate 


nations ; for example, with Hannibal's crossing the Alps is com 
pared Napoleon's in 1796. These parallels vary in value, but 
should be useful in the hands of a good teacher. The book is 
prefaced by a clear map of. ‘‘ Italy to illustrate the Tribal 


Divisions,” and there are a number of notes 


and not too numerous, 


, careful, interesting, 
‘l hae re ma complete vocabulary, and the 
text, which is clear and well-spaced, is illustrated by a number 


of drawings of Roman antiquities 


BLACKIE AND SON. 
Latin Grammar Papers. ‘Selected and arranged by A. C. 
Liddell, M.A his is a good collection of Latin Grammar 
Papers, specially designed for middie forms in public schools, but 


likely te be very useful to private students. The first thirty-one 


papers are general papers on accidence. The next ten are taken 
trom or modelled on recent Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
paper Phen follow six papers taken from or at sled on re- 


nt Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals, and seven from the 
London Matriculation Examination. Finally, forty-two papers 
ire mainly devoted to syntax. The last question in every paper 


will be found especially useful by the student. They contain 
ome sentences for translation which either illustrate an idiom 
or comprise a simple catch. The index is designed to save the 


teacher's time by enabling him to set questions on some particular 
point (for example, oratio obliqua) without hunting through the 
paper The type is clear and good, but the book does not open 
well-—a point rather important for schools. 

First Steps in ) Sentinnses Latin Prose. By W. C. 
Flamstead alters, M.A. Mr. Walters has compiled a useful 
little book of exercises in 4H prose. ‘The first part consists of 
short, well-chosen sentences on Latin order, English and Latin 
participles, the period, the treatment of abstracts and the sub- 
ject ; and for this there is a complete vocabulary. The second 
, some of which are taken from the 
and short hints for 
The type is 


part consists of short stories 
University Locals 
translation are given at the end of each exercise. 
legible, and the binding strong 

The Gallic War of C. Julius Cesar, Book III. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices by John Brown, B.A. This 
useful little edition of the third book of the Gallic War has a 
good introduction on ancient ships and Roman naval history. 
The text is clear, the lines in each section are numbered, and the 
notes are lucid and suitable for beginners. It can be used for 
elementary Latin prose ; twenty-eight exercises follow the text, 
and there are Latin-English and English-Latin vocabularies. 

Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse Senior Section. 
Selected by FE. Sharwood Smith, M.A. Of this little book of 
thirty eight prose extracts and tee nine verse extracts it is 
suflicient to say that the Unseens are fairly representative and 
clearly printed. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose. By W. C. 
Flamstead Walters, M.A. This useful little introduction to 
Greek prose contains a hundred well-chosen exercises. The 
hints given for composition are clear, and illustrated by plenty of 
ex ample . here is a good selection of metaphors, similes, and 
idioms, together with sections on the most characteristic particles, 
ratio « yua, and a table of irregular verbs used in the book. 
Many of the pieces are from various examination papers, such as 
the University Locals, 


and other examinations, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


Latin Verse Unseens. Selected and arranged by G. 
Middleton, M.A. A hundred and eighty-five Latin Verse Un- 
seens have been selected by Mr. Middleton from Ovid, Vergil, 
Horace, Martial, Lucan, and Lucretius. He has also chosen 
passages from Domitius Marsus, Silius Italicus, Phedrus, 
Valerius Flaccus, Propertius, Statius, Terence, Plautus, Persius, 
and less-known authors. Mr. Middleton, who is the Latin 
lecturer at Aberdeen University, has compiled the book mainly 
to meet the requirements of the different grades of the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate and University Preliminary Examinations. 
The later selections are harder, and designed for candidates for 
the Honours Certificate. The paper and type are excellent, and 
the binding neat and serviceable. 


atin Historical Unseens. By L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, 
‘his book contains about a hundred easy passages selected 
em standard Latin authors, and is specially ‘designed for army 
classes. The Unseens are arranged in chronological order, and 
contain allusions to the most important events and characters 
in Roman history. The source should have been added to each 
excerpt, and a list of authors given. The historical notes are, 
on the whole, clear and well arranged. They are designed to 
elucidate the Latin passages, and supply to the student in a 
succinct form sufficient information to enable him to answer the 
short Roman history paper set by the Civil Service Commissioners 
at the entrance examination for Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the 
Militia. 


Higher Latin Unseens. Compiled by H. W. Avden, M.A. 
Clearly printed and well got up, with an appendix pointing out 
points worthy of special notice in the passages, this little book 
will be found useful for higher forms and private students. 
Cruces and catchy passages have been avoided in this compila- 
tion, which is designed to aic pupils in acquiring a grasp of dif- 
ferent authors. ‘ 

Greek Verse Unseens. Selected and arranged by T. R. 
Mills, M.A. Like the companion volume to Mr. Middleton’s 
Latin Verse Unseens, this selection of passages from the Greek 
poets for sight translation has been compiled chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the Scottish Leaving Certificate and University 
Preliminary Examination. Towards the end of the book there 
are more difficult passages, designed for candidates for the 
Honours Certiticate. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Anneid of Vergil, Book I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. M, Tulli Cicero- 
nis in Catalinam Oratio Prima. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. H. Flather, M.A. These two little 
volumes form part of the ¢ ambridge Series for Schools and Train- 
The text is clear and well printed, and the notes 


ing Colle “wes, 
The introductions should be especially use- 


good and careful. 
tul for beginners. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

Lives from Cornelius Nepos: Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Pausanias. Edited by John Barrow Allan, M.A. This is a 
very useful little first introduction to a Latin author, for though 
the accepted text has been altered in places to suit the needs of 
the beginner, no material alterations of any kind have been made. 
There are a historical introduction, with clear notes, and a Latin- 
English vocabulary. At the end of the book there are English 
exercises and an English-Latin vocabulary. The map to illustrate 
the text is clear, and there is a plan of the battle of Salamis. 


W. B. CLIVE AND CO., UNIVERSITY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 

Cicero: Pro Marcello. Edited by T. R. Mills, M.A., and T. 
T. Jeffery, _— Cicero: In Catalinam I. Edited by T. T. 
Jeffery, M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. These are clearly-printed 
little volumes, more suitable for private students than for classes, 
but well and carefuily edited. A good deal of information is 
given in the introduction and notes. 
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NOW READY. 
Vol. III. of PEARSON’S NEW OBJECT LESSONS, entitled 
EARTH, AIR, and SKY, 


By R. BUNTING, 


Head-master, Lollard Street Board School, London. 





Containing Thirty Lessons suitable for ordinary Object Lessons or Geographical Object Lessons, with White-line and Coloured 
Illustrations for reproduction on the Blackboard. 


Price as. od. 


Uniform with above.—Vol. I. ANIMAL LIFE. Vol. II. PLANT LIFE. Vol. IV. in preparation. 








Ixxxvi 





PEARSON'S NEW OBJECT LESSON & CONVERSATIONAL PICTURES. 







No. 1. THE ROYAL MAIL No. 2. RICE AND 
AND MOTOR CARS. RICE CULTIVATION. 


) e Carner Piceon: On subj oO n" ‘e " ‘ oD: , 
The Old Coach ; the Carrier Pigeon ; the Mail Boat, subject t The Rice Plant; Magnified Starch Granules of Rice, Wheat, and 
wind and weather; and the more recent methods of Steam com > > 6 > ; : = 

° Potato; Preparing the Land; Planting; Reaping; Threshing; 
munication by r: ‘i and water are here depicted, while the . ; " ld 


UP-TO-DATE BICYCLE ani MOTOR CARS are conspicu- Separating ; Pounding; Conveying Rice to the Mills; Cleaning ; 




















. Children sitting at Table eating Rice Pudding. 
ously introduced, 
The Pillar Box, Postman, Sorter, and other officials of the Post The whole forms a novel and most attractive picture 
Office appear as in life. | which will not fail to be useful to the teacher. 
To ensure getting the above, order PEARSON’S Edition, or disappointment ‘may follow. 
The Sheets are large (30 x 40) and well coloured, and all details can be clearly seen by all the children of the largest class. 


Mounted on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 4s. 6d. 





Of all booksellers and school stationers. 

















London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 














Operettas ior Flower Festivals, etc. 


FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By. F. Roor. | FAIRY MAY-DAY. Written by G. Amos. Music by 
oO , Is. ; Sol-fa, ad Cantata for Floral and Anniversary Occasions : A. Watson. Mortals who doubt the existence of fairies are allowed vo 
of San iday Schools, & Four-part choruses, Speaking and solo parts. witness the celebration of fairy May-day. Well-known characters 
. | sacred to the memory of childhood appear, Easy unison and two-part 
COMING OF THE FLOWERS, THE. By. F. | choruses. O.N., 1s, 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 


Root. Both notations, 6d, Four-part choruses. Time: about 1 hour. 


Orchestral parts on hire. | QUEEN OF THE MAY. By Louis 'T. TispaLe and 






















| E. OvseLey Ginnerr. An original May-day Cantata, May be per 

QUEEN FLORA’ Ss GARDEN PARTY. By zs te % formed in the open air, Intre MiUces § a large number of children, so 
Cow.ey. O.N., 2s. 6d.; Sol-fa, 6d. Solos and two-part choruses for minimising the work of each. Two-part choruses, O.N,, 2s. ; Tonic 
juveniles. Time : about 1} hours, Orchestral parts on hire. | Sol-fa, 6d. 

ROSE QUEEN, THE. By J. ©. Jouxsox. O.N.,2s.; | THE MUSICAL VILLAGE; or, May-day 
Sol-fa, 8d. Orchestral parts on hire. §8.C. choruses. Time: 1} hours. Revels. A Cant i with plenty of acti on for young people, by 

Mavrice Jounstox. Popular music and plenty of change of action 
"S ty T. M. Parti. | and incident. Scena choruses. Brief dialogue. Action for tailors, 

SHEPHERD'S GARDEN, THE. ay he : BSc na blacksmiths, milkmaids, soldiers, etc, Time: 1} hours. O.N., Is. dd. ; 
Ladies’ Schools, &¢. Orchestral parts on hire. Time : about 1 hour. Sol-fa, 6d. Orchestral parts on hire. 

CHILDREN’S QUEEN, THE. By ©. W. Srrarrox. | MAY FESTIVAL, A Tableau with Music, suited for 
O.N.. 2s. 6d. *: Sol-fa, 6d Two-part choruses. "Time: about 2 hours. School and Home Gatherings. The music chiefly composed by Jostan 
Orchestral ” aren on hire. ; ' a | Bootu. Music in both notations, 4d. The incidents include the pres 

: wast : entation of crown and sceptre to the May Queen. The various flowers, 
ew | 3 a ( r represented by little children, do homage to her. The chorus then 

FLORA'S FESTIVAL. = c C. wom ON. ' — circle round the May Queen, singing and twining and braiding the 

s. Gd. ; So!-fa, S¢ d 10% untat Easy school songs, for solo, 


on * May-pole. 
duet, and chorus for S.C. and ad lib. Bass Time: 14 hours. The lay-pole 


Cantata describes the diffe rent scenes of a sunfmer’s day, including a . » ares 
pease It is divided into three parts—I., Morning; IL., Noon; IIL, QUEEN Or THE SEASONS. Kasy School Operetta 


Night for May-day. By W.S. Roppir. O.N., with pianoforte accompaniment, 


ls. Gd. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Orchestral parts on hire 
FLOWER QUEEN, THE. ByG. F. Roor. O.N., 
ls. 6d. ; Sol-fa, 6d. Orchestral parts on hire. A Cantata for the use | LITTLE BOY BLUE. A Pastoral Operetta wit h May 
of Ladies’ Schools. Choruses in two parts. Full directions for per- tide scenery. By M. A. Warp. 8.C. choruses. O.N., with pianoforte 
formance. Time: 1} hours. | accompaniment, 1s. 6d, Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 















LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 8 and 9 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 
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Euripides: Hippolytus. Hidited by J. Thompson, M.A., 
and Bb. J. Hayes, M.A. ‘the text is clear, well printed, and 
numbered. The introduction deals briefly with the origin of the 
CGireek structure of a Greek tragedy, metres and 
dialect, the life of Euripides, an outline of the play, the origin of 
the story, an outline of other plays on the subject, and the sources 
of the text. The notes are clear and helpful, and an abstract of 
the play is There is no attempt made 
to supplant the dictionary by a vocabulary. 

Homer: Iliad, Book XXIV. Kdited by J. H. Haydon, 
M.A. The introduction deals with the Greek epics, editions, the 
Homeric question, the tale of Troy, a summary of the twenty 
fourth book, the later date of composition, and the position of 
Troy lliere is an appendix on metre and the Homeric dialect. 


drama, the 


InCcOrpor ited with them 


HACHETTE AND CO., 
Vergil: Aineid, Book IX. 
This little book perilously approaches a 
ol urly printed, but it has neither introduction nor notes. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 

Edited by J. F. Davis, M.A. 
**cram-book.” It is 
There 
is a complete vocabulary. 

A Complete Latin-English Vocabulary to Vergil’s 
Zzneid, Book IX. Hidited by J. F. Davis, M.A. This is 
simply the last few pages ot the precedjny book stitched into a 
paper wrapper 

Ovid: Metamorphoses, Book XIV. Eilited by the Rev. 
Ralph Harvey, M.A. (Lond.). The notes to this-edition of 
Book XLV. of the Melamorphoses are full and careful ; there is for 
introduction a life of Ovid, and at the end of the book there are 
an index of proper names and a vocabulary. There is also an 
It is a useful edition both for the private 


chools. 


index to the notes 
student and for 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 

The First Oration of Cicero against Catalina. Ecited by 
the Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. This elementary edition of Cicero's 
first oration against Catalina is designed primarily for school use. 
The text adopted is that of Karl Halm, and the introduction and 
notes are based on those of Halm and Laubmann. It is a useful 
Littl beginners, for whose use there is a complete 
vou ibulary 


edition for 


McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
McDougall's Latin Test Cards, Stage I. McDougall’s 
Latin Test Cards, Stage II. | he se are Wt ll ( hosen quest LOLS 
wlapted to the requirements of Stage L. and Stage ll. ‘There are 
for each stage, clearly printed, and contained 
They should be very useful in the hands 


twenty-four cards 

in a cardboard prue ket. 

ota good teacher 
METHUEN AND CO. 

Exercises in Latin Accidence. [Edited by 8S. E. Winbolt, 
B.A This little book is the work of a practical teacher. It 
deals mainly with the simple sentence, and can be used with Dr. 
Kennedy's Shorter Latin Primer. As soon as the declensions 
are mastered, two continuous preces are given for prose, another 
follows the four conjugations, two more the 
passive vores unl two the The book is very 
clearly arranged, and, besides the vocabularies at the head of 
each exercise, has at the end a Latin-English and English-Latin 


active voice of the 


irregular verbs, 


vocabulary 

Passages for Unseen Translation. Selected from Latin 
and Greek literature By M. Cook, M.A., and KE. C. Mar 
chant, M.A This book is intended mainly for public schools, 
and, in the first instance, for use at St. Paul’s. The pieces are well 
chosen, and arranged in order of increasing difliculty. Prose and 
verse alternate throughout the book. At the end of the Latin 
excerpts there are given two or three samples of later Latinity 
chosen by Di } 
Adayia, and 


Lupton, including a passage from More’s Utopia, 
Erasmus s Milton’s Lley. pr. ad. C. Diodatum. 
There are excerpts from the Greek Anthology, and four Latin 
inscriptions \ careful index contains a list of authors, with 
dates and references to excerpts. It would have been better to 
make instead of printing them 
in italics 

Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By G. Buckland 
Gireen, M.A This book is designed for the higher forms in 
schools, and will be useful to candidates for university and other 
public examinations The treatment of Greek and Latin con- 
structions has as far as possible been made parallel. A number 
lhey seem judiciously selected, but are 
:an introduction, in which the chief 


L separate ndex of ‘Latin authors 


of examples are given 


not very numerou Phere } 


rules for discussing and commenting on such constructions are 
given, and there is a fairly full index. 
the book is neatly bound, 


The type is clear, and 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A Shorter Greek Primer. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
This is a very ciear and well-arranged little book. The type and 
paper are excellent. The elements of Greek accidence and 
syntax are contained in a hundred and five passages. It is a 
very good little book for students beginning the study of Greek. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Handbook of Latin Inscriptions, illustrating the 
History of the Language. By W. M. Lindsay, M.A. This 
little volume, which forms part of the American College Latin 
Series issued under the general editorship of Professors C. E. 
Bennett, of Cornell University, and J. C. Rolfe, of the University 
of Michigan, is designed to be used with Mr. Lindsay’s Short 
Historical Latin Grammar. It consists of specimens of inscrip- 
tions chronologically arranged, and prefaced by philological 
introductions. The inscriptions are ranged into four classes 
those of the earliest period and the beginning of literature, those 
of the republic, those of the age of Cicero and the early empire, 
and those of the later Roman empire. The index might be fuller 
with advantage. The book is neatly bound and clearly printed. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 


A Shilling Arithmetic. By C. Pendlebury, M.A., and W. 
S. Beard, F.R.G.S. (Pp. x + 192.) This is a concise and admir- 
able little book for ‘* lower and middle forms of secondary schools. 
It will be found me especially for the use of candidates for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations, ete.” It 
contains some 4,500 carefully graduated examples, and despite 
its size and price, the text contains full and exhaustive explana- 
tions of the rules involved. Section 37 should be rewritten. 
The use of = in this section is hopelessly confusing, and lands 
the authors in such a barbarous statement as 

**6542 = 6 thousands 15 hundreds 14 tens 12 units” (!). 
The authors have been endeavouring by adding ten units, ten 
tens, and ten hundreds to explain the theory of subtraction, but 
the result is very unfortunate. 

We may add that the book is altogether different from the 
Elementary Arithmetic of the same authors, the range of which 
Is not so extensive. 


CASSELL AND CO. 


The Coming of the Kilogram; or, The Battle of the 
Standards. by H. O. Arnold Foster. ‘*The object and aim 
of the book,” says the author, ‘tis to make Englishmen realise 
the position in which they stand in the competition of the civil- 
ised world, and to show them exactly what they are risking by 
clinging to their present system of weights and measures while 
almost every other nation in the world is adopting another and 
a saner plan.” 

We need not, in the pages of this magazine, follow Mr. Arnold 
Foster in his argument. Every person whose opinion is worth a 
straw has long since made up his or her mind that our antiquated 
weights and measures, with their roods and rods, their ambiguous 
ounces, their firkins and kilderkins, should no longer be per- 
mitted to involve the wicked waste of five or six hundred hours 
of the life of every child, nor to scatter our foreign trade as they 
are doing, but must go the way of the old calendar, and enter upon 
the new style which the Coming of the Kilogram would introduce 

Yet, though we can follow Mr. Foster with enthusiasm to 
every one of his conclusions, we cannot consider his book alto- 
gether satisfactory. To begin with, it is terribly laboured and 
padded, and about half of it might fairly be omitted. Next, it 
is not quite fair to the old style. Bad as the old style is, it is 
not quite so bad as the examples of it on pages 114 and 115 would 
indicate. Macaulay's schoolboy would be dumb with astonish- 
ment if he had to face such monstrous pieces of arithmetic. It 
is required to multiply 24 tons 6 ewt. 3 qrs. 5 lbs. by 23, and to 
do this in such a way as to show the manifest superiority of the 
decimal system. Mr. Foster effects this by first reducing to lbs., 
then multiplying by 23, then again reducing back to tons, ete. 
An example of division is treated similarly on the next page. 
Mr. Foster explains: ‘* They have been worked out at length to 
show what is the exact truth about the length of time and 
amount of trouble which are required in using other systems.” 
The only thing which they do show is that Mr. Foster's know- 
ledge of the compound rules is rusty, and, therefore, that the 
more the coming of the kilogram is hastened the better for Mr. 
Foster. As he pathetically remarks in another place, ** Many 
more examples might be given to show that our British ‘ weights 
and measures are not easy to calculate with’” (page 51). The 
division sum on page 115 is badly chosen. It is easy to do the 
old-style sum mentally, and the new-style sum is actually, by 
accident, much harder to do correctly. 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANACER, 
43 


Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield 


21 Argyle Crescent, Portobello, EDINBURGH; or at 20 Highbury 
lace, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, etc., FOR SCHOOL USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments specially made for School work, at prices within 
the reach of all. We have supplied some eight hundred for this purpose, and can please 
7" fully, and save you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
market at the prices quoted, cash or instalments, and many me 4 of Teachers, 
School Managers, etc., have testifie ‘l to the unequalled advs antages we 0! 

e pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 

N.B.—ANll our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practic 

Mr. W. P ARKS, Clerk to the St. George School Board, Gk n.. wathes 
more Pianos, according to your tende ‘Tr, as early as possible P 
instruments « of the same class to this I ward.) 

Mr. J. t XALL, M.P., writes “I enciose che que in payment for Piano; the ¢ n 
reflects the gre: vatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it in all resp 
I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage of your experience and 
large connection.” 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List « 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


UNITARIAN READING —FREE. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke 
Rev. S. Minot Sava; 
Channing—“ON CRE 


“ Please deliver six 
We have sent fourteen 


f Instruments 





“THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH.” 
SEDs” UNITARIAN GOSPEL.” 


These publications sent 
Apply by letter to Miss F. 


free ; 
HILL, 


also information on Unitarianism ¢ 
13 Christchurch Road, Hampstead, N.W 


iven. 





Certificate 1899. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. 


(XAVIER DE MAISTRE.) 
With Introduction, 





Notes, Exercises, etc. 


By GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc., 
HEAD-MASTER OF STOCKWELL PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


Price is. net. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 
33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


| 


DRAWING AND DESIGNING. 


| LEATHER-WORK. 


| METAL WORK. 


IxXxxvii 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Kindergarten as applied to Senior Schools. 


THE GUTTING OUT OF GARMENTS, 


BY PAPER FOLDING AND PROPORTION. 
A new VARIED OCCUPATION for the STANDARDS. 


Arranged and Illustrated with Coloured Plates, by 
Mrs. J. E. Winkins. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FREE DRAWING. 


A HANDBOOK of DESIGNS for the BLACKBOARD. 

Containing 131 Designs, proceeding from the Oval and Circle, 
and these in combination with Straight Lines, to the simple Out- 
lines of Flowers, Leaves, Fruits, and Objects. Useful for illus- 
trating Object Lessons. The Designs have been drawn and 
classified by RoseLLE BALL. 4s. Gd. net. 


Price 2 
METAL MODELLING. 
A NEW OCCUPATION for the STANDARDS. 


Handbook of Instructions for this highly instructive and 
artistic Modelling Process. With Frontispiece. Price Is. 


CHARLES AND DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers. 
LONDON: 10 Paternoster Square. 
GLASGOW: 155 St. Vincent Street. 


WORKS BY CHARLES C. LELAND, M.A. 





Ina Se ries of 20 Lessons, With many 
Iliustrations. Third ke lition, much Enlarged. Feap. 4to, cloth, 2s, 
‘It has a good equipment o gP ormen. and the text is full of valuable prac 
tic oh themtinne ten beginners olsman 
WOOD-CARVING. 
4to, 5s, 

*A splendid help for amateurs and those beginning 
exception, it is the best book I have read at present.’ 
Instructor in Wood-carving at the People’s Palace. 
Stamped, Moulded, 

&c. With numerous [lustrations. 5s, 
“A delightful addition to the series of practical manuals.” 


With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Feap, 
Without 
PERRIN, 


the trade. 
Mr. T. J. 


and Cut, Cuir-Bouilli, Sewn, 


Times. 


Including Repoussé, Bent or Strip Work, Cut Sheet 
Metal Work, Nail or Knob, Wire, Easy Silver Ornament and Chasing 
Work. With numerous Illustrations. 58, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. A Work on Preparing the Memory, Devel- 
oping Quickness of Perception, and Training the Constructive Faculties. 
Fourth Edition. Crown svo, cloth, 6a. 


CATALOGUE Post VREE, 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Bord’s PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. 
of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 
Row, pussemenoenns a © W.C.- Pianos ehemennnienes 





BECHSTEIN Pianos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Lists free | 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


(COCOA-NIB EXTRACT). 
Tea-like. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth 
their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder 
**Cocoaine”—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, bene 
ficially taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent, post free, for nine stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CC., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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The book should be cut down to half its size, and chapters 
should be added (1) on decimal coinage, and how the present 


avatem may be altered; (2) on the adjustment of prices, For 
ourselves, we should be glad to know how this last problem has 
worked out in Germany. We take, let us say, 3 pints of milk 
daily, and we pay 44d. for it I must either take 2 litres (that 
is, 34 pints), which will be too much, or 1°5 litres, which will be 
too little. No doubt this delicate question could be solved by 
the household euthorities, but what must I pay for it in ‘‘ cents 
and mils W hat in similar 
problems Has the gain all gone to the producer ? 

Beneath the Banner. By F. J. Cross. A collection of 
upwards of forty biographies of great and good men, women, 
ind children. We have read this book with real pleasure, and 
extend to it the very heartiest of welcomes. t should be 


has been the German experience 


found in every elementary school where the English language 
is spoken, and should be used as an ordinary reader. Chil- 
dren love to read of noble lives and heroic deeds; and since 
the cultivation of character is being recognised as the very 
root of true education, such books as Beneath the Banner create 
the necessary stimulus, and unconscidusly, as it were, lead 
to the formation of real nobility of character in our future 


Such indeed, help us to hand on the banner 
love to our generations born and yet to be. We 
nyratulate both author and publishers ou the production of 
nearly three hundred pages of thoroughly excellent and readable 
illustrated, too—for a shilling. 
W. B. CLIVE AND CO. 

The Tutorial Algebra, based on the, Algebra of Rad- 
hakrishnan. By William Brigys, M.A., F.R.A.S., and 
G. H. Bryan, Se.D., F.R.S. We a jun poten y with ap- 
proval, The Middle Algebra of the same authors, so that we need 

iy but little about this brilliant completion of the course. — The 
Middle Algebra consists, in fact, of the first 354 pages of this 
hook, omitting only—we scarcely see why—a chapter on Annuities. 
Then we have Complex Quantities (the geometrical interpre- 
tation of which is provided), Rational Functions, Graphs, Limit- 
ing Values, and elementary theory of Infinite Series, Binomial 
Theorem for Fractional and Ney Indices (Kuler’s proof is 
ibandoned in favour of proofs dl p* nding on Van der Monde’s 
theorem), E xpone ntial and Logarithmic Series (here again the 
old and faulty which depend on limits are abandoned), 
the Summation of and the elementary theory of Deter- 
minant and Continued Fractions. The more we examine this 
work, the better pleased we are with it. Within its limits it is 
best book of its kind in the English language. 

General Elementary Science, Fdited by W. Briggs, 
M Second Edition. The first edition of six thousand 
pd of this book having been exhausted within five months 
of publication, shows that the inclusion in the New London 
Matriculation Syllabus of general elementary science as a com- 
pul ors subject has created a want for an elementary work 
dealing with the subject, and this want has been met in a very 
able manner by this book. The elementary portions of the 
subjects of mechanics, heat, light, electricity, and chemistry are 
well and lucidly explained, and, where necessary, suitable ex- 
periments bearing on the subject-matter are indicated. 
accuracy, the a number of well-known 
authors have been called in to contribute. These as a 
yuarantee that the part of the work for which each is responsible 
ably done. The list of names of contributors is given 
; Exercises and a summary are given at the end 
of each chapter. These considerably an its value. 

Tutorial Dynamics. - By W. Briggs, M.A., and G. H. Bryan, 
DS F.R.S. Teachers and students are familiar with the 
excellent series of text-books by these writers, and an addition 
to the number will no doubt be very acceptable. The present 
work is virtually an enlargement of their Elementary T'ext-Book 
on Dynamics, arranged to meet the requirements of the dynamic 
portion | of the Intermediate Science Examination of London. 
his will give a clear idea of the matter to be found in the three 
hundred Lee comprised in the book, which is in many respects 
an admirable example of what a good text-bdok should be. It 
is clearly written, the arrangement is scientific and logical, and 
it is well illustrated. 

Unfortunately some sections of the book, 
Inertia,” ete., are solved by so-called elementary 
which involve the troublesome methods of forming a 
and the final unsatisfactory result. The straightforward methods 
of using the merest elements of the calculus are not even indi- 
cated, These elementary notions of summation could be easily 
acquired by even a mere beginner in a short time, and they 
should at least find a place in a footnote. 
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, Favehology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter and 
H. Garlick. This is one of the most conse Beton books it 
al ever been our lot to examine. The authors have read 
widely ; no page has been left unturned which might in any way 
help them in their work. While they have an exasperating 
familiarity with the authorities on theoretical matters, they 
themselves are authorities on all that concerns the practice of 
their craft. Our main complaint, indeed, is that they do not 
sufficiently assert themselves. Ii these days of blatant self- 
assertion it is specially pleasant to have to take to task two 
authors for the unheard-of offence of thinking of themselves less 
highly than they ought to think. We do not object to a certain 
amount of modesty. It is perhaps allowable to describe their 
fourteenth chapter as ‘‘an attempt to examine the psychological 
basis of the kindergarten system ;”" yet we cannot but feel that 
such a successful chapter hardly deserves such a snub at the 
hands of its authors. But our main quarrel with the authors on 
lies in their use of great names. Very frequently they 
begin a subject with a definition duly vouched for by a big author; 
then they proceed to deal with the subject themselves, their 
treatment, however, only leading up to another big author 
whose definition closes the case, while our two writers look on 
with a sort of ‘*didn’t-I-tell-you-so” air. Men of the standing 
of our two authors should not treat the strangely- -contlicting 
opinions of Sully, Bain, and Froebel as inspired. Further, it is 
misleading to affix names of greater or less magnitude to state- 
ments that are little more than the commonplaces of mental 
science. Qur authors frequently err in this way, though the 
glaring example on page 99 can hardly be called typical. 
“Comenius said, ‘There is nothing in the mind that is not first 
in the As the authors very wisely declare, polemical 
matter should find no place in such a manual; and in point of 
fact nothing but generally-accepted doctrines need be introduced 
atall. Since they are dealing simply with what is the common 
property of psychology, our authors are perfectly entitled to use 
their facts without acknowledgment, and make the best use they 
can of them. 
rhe practical application of psychological truth is always a most 
difficult affair, and we do not remember any case in which this 
application has been better made than in this book. Critics and 
others who clamour for practical applications will clamour no more 
after reading the four hundred odd pages we have just finished, 
particularly if they do not skip the numerous small-type para- 
graphs headed ‘* Teacher’s Work.” It would almost appear that 
the book is too full and too well arranged. When we began the 
volume, we had a general impression that we knew the subject ; 
when we laid it down, we were not quite so sure. It is not that 
there is anything in the book that we had not already known, 
but that the matter is so wonderfully chopped up and hedged 
in by letters of the alphabet and Arabic numerals that we are 
certain we could not pass an examination upon the book, though 
we might face an examination on the subject. No doubt, as the 
authors themselves say in a different connection (p. 351), ‘‘classi- 
fication promotes clearness and economy ;” but there is a danger 
in carrying classification to the extent we find it in this volume. 
The authors seem to aim at absolute completeness ; they wish to 
include everything that can be said about everything. Their 
work, especially in the moral section, suggests nothing so much 
as the casuistical compilation of Escobar. One feels that the 
book is a book of reference, to be turned up in all possible cases 
of moral doubt. A little broader treatment, with a little more 
reliance upon the power of the reader to apply general principles, 
would probably have produced a more really useful book. For 
example, the distinction between mere sense training—which is 


this score 


senses, 


impossible—and perceptual training should have been insisted 
upon. Besides, the real meaning of training itself gets no ade- 


quate treatment, perhaps because it cannot be portioned out 
among the letters of the alphabet. The student who gets a grip 
of the essentials of his subject will find that all the letters of the 
alphabet, and all the numerals to boot, will be added unto him. 
What we deplore is that such a book as this skould be neces- 
sary. But the nature of the present examinations in the subject 
is the authors’ perfect justification. The book is admirably 
suited for students pre paring for certain examinations. Even 
the most expert examiner will find it impossible to set any fair 
question out of which a candidate who has mastered this book 
will not be able to extract full marks. The analyses which are 
placed at the ends of the chapters are models of logical arrange- 
ment and coaching skill. No doubt the work is much too full. of 
matter, but that ‘only means that it must be used judici iously. 
A wise teacher will find the book a most valuable aid in prepar- 
ing pupils for the various education examinations. He will be 
able to select the portions to which attention should be directed. 
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Fernhood, Camden Wood, 
Chislehurst, 
a 30, 1898, 


To Messrs. J. N. Masters, 


Miss neotent received 
the ring safely this morn- 
ing, thanking you for your 
prompt attention, and am 
very pleased indeed with it. 
It is far beyond my expecta- 


LOVE-LOCKED HEARTS 
SOLID WIRE RING. 


HALL MARKED. 
25/- Ring, 2/6 Monthly. 


KEEPER RING 
9-ct. Gold......... 


30/- Ring, 3/- Monthly. 
SIZE CARD 

post free to any address 
in the world. 


18-ct. Gold......... 
Hatt MARKED. 
13/6 Ring, Monthly. 


2). 
“(- 


HALL MARKED. 
5O/- Ring, 5/- Monthly. 


18-ct. Gold......... 
35/- Ring, 4/- Monthly. 


TO TEACHERS. 


SILVER, 


n ) 


Gent's \ 
SILVER 


CENT’S KEYLESS 


a |26/- SCHOOLMASTER'S 


This famous Watch is fitted with fine high 
quality jewelled movement, 
gold hands, 
turned, with centre 


garter. 
awarded six gold and bronze medals 
for perfection of mechanism and for 


true timekeeping, and are sent post 

paid at our own risk on receipt of 

— 
Free 


as cash discount. 





LEVER. 





Our Credit Terms apply 

to all members of the scho- 
lastic profession. We do not 
ask you to sign any of those 
usual hire- purchase forms, 


TWENTY YEARS REPUTATION 


THE 


WATCH. 


white dial, 
real silver cases engine- 
engraved shield and 
have been 


These Watches 


order value 42/-, with 
Gift of a real Silver Albert 
Also sup- 
plied to members of the scho- 
lastic profession on our credit 


terms of 


7 @ir\ 


i) /- per 
Month. 
Watch 


of first 
payment, 


When send- 
ing state 
school 
‘ew 








club rules, or other objection- 
able formalities: we send watch 
or ring to you on receipt of first 
payment. Simply state school 

engaged at, and state article re- 

quired. If you are a Teacher, we 

supply you with our celebrated 30/- 

6 Prize’ Medal Watch for 3/-, the bal- 

ance, 27/-, to be paid in 9 equal monthly 
paymentsof 3/-, Allothergoodssupplied 

on same credit terms of 2/- in £ monthly. 
Watches, Brooches, Rings, Jewellery, 
Clocks,C ‘utlery, Musical Instruments,Sewing 
Machines, etc. Catalogue post free toany address. 


10a Hamilton Street, 
Parkeston, Essex, 
Oct, 29, 1898. 
Dear Sirs,—Many thanks 
for the rings I received quite 
safe yesterday morning. 
They are far beyond my 
expectation. I shall cer- 
tainly have something else, 
as all your goods are so 
marvellousiy cheap. lam, 
Sirs, yours truly, 
P. TAYLOR, 


REAL DIAMOND CENTRE 
MIZPAH RING. 


9-ct. Gold 
18-ct. Gold 


HALL Marken. 


25/- Ring, 2/6 Monthly. 


ENCACEMENT RINC. 
Set with 3 Pearls, 4 Rubies. 
9-ct. Gold 

18-ct. Gold 
GOVERNMENT HALL MARKED. 
17/6 Ring, 2/- Monthly. 
24/6 Ring, 2/6 Monthly. 


DRESS RINC. 


15-ct. Gold, set with 
3 Pearls, 2 Rubies, 31/- 
Set with 2 Diamonds, 
3 Pearls, 50/- 


HALL MARKED, 
5O/- Ring, &/- Monthly. 


MARQUISE RINC. 


18-ct. Gold, set with 
3 Diamonds, 14 Pearls, 85/- 


On Credit, 8/G Monthly. 





GRAND VALUE! 


22-carat 


WEDDING 
RING 


KEEPER RING 


For THIRTY SHILLINGS. 


SIZE CARD 
POST FREE. 





30/ & 





The 
4 TWO RINGS 
on our 
P srecial Credit 
Terms: 


3/- Monthly. 


ENCACEMENT RINC. 


Set with 1 Diamond and 
2 Rubies. 


15-ct. Gold..........35/- 
18-ct. Gold..........45/- 


B5/- Ring, 4/- Monthly. 











J. N. MASTERS (Lto.), veracity wATCHMAKERS, RYE, SUSSEX. 
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The private student, too, must select, and that implies brains. 
But, after all, our authors are entitled to assume a certain 
quantity of brain even in those who are preparing for a mechani- 
cal examination in psychology. 


The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon. Mr. Salmon here 
gives us a thoroughly workman-like book. The experienced 
teacher is indicated in almost every line of it, and no inexperi- 
enced teacher can read it without being vastly the better for it. 
The title fairly indicates the scope of the book, which is neither 
a treatise or applied psychology on the one hand, nor a manual 
of school masagement on the other. It is true that the author 
begins with Milton’s definition ef a complete and generous 
education, and proceeds to give a short chapter on ‘‘ Some 
General Principles,” but the whole spirit of the book is practi- 
cal—intensely practical. Indeed, the reader cannot but feel that 
the author is less at home in the more abstract questions of the 
chapter on ** Order, Attention, Discipline,” than in the chapters 
which follow. In this chapter there are too many footnotes, 
which should either be incorporated with the text or omitted al- 
together. One must make broad statements in a short prelimi- 
nary chapter like this, and little justificatory footnotes are out of 
ace. This the author himself recognises when he makes the 

id statement, ** Young children have no moral sense,” and 
leaves it to stand unpropped by any note. May we suggest, 
while we are speaking of the literary technique of the book, 
that the author would be well advised to cut out most of his 
parentheses ¢ 

The chapter on ‘Oral Questioning” is good throughout. Since 
our author is careful elsewhere to distinguish the accurate uses 
of terms, it would have been well that he should here have given 
a statement of the meaning of ‘‘ guessing,” and of the sense of 
the term in which it is a legitimate process on the part of the 
pupils The appendix on the Socratic method is quite in 
sufficient. Mr. Salmon has certainly ayoided that overworked 
slave boy of the Meno; but while the selection he gives from the 
Kuthyphron is a typical example of Socrates’ method, it is not one 
from which a young teacher with only an elementary acquaint- 
ance with Greek life and thought will be likely to draw true 
conclusions as to the method. Mr. Salmon lays too much stress 
on the Socratic irony, to the neglect of the Socratic elenchus. 
Now the elenchus is the essential part of the method, and the 
irony is just that element which can be most easily dispensed 
with in school. What was essential in dealing with stiff-necked, 
argumentative Greeks is not at all necessary among children, who 
are only too prone to accept their teacher's word as final. After 
an eminently satisfactory chapter on object lessons, in which he 
calls attention to a very commonly overlooked point—the em- 
phasis of a lesson, the rise and fall of the rhythm of a lesson, if 
we may be permitted to be figurative—our author proceeds to deal 
somewhat fully with the subjects of instruction in an ordinary 
elementary school. For this part of the work we have nothing 
but hearty praise. In ‘* Reading,” Mr. Salmon has not con 
tented himself with the usual statement of the various methods. 
He gives reproductions of actual alphabets, and pages of reading 
books used in various systems. ‘The anomalies of our spelling 
and pronunciation are admirably illustrated by series after series 
of lists, which not only illustrate the points under discussion, but 
will prove of great practical use to teachers engaged in the 
actual work of training the voice and the eye to work together. 
The chapter on ** Writing ” is equally well done. On this subject, 
in which every teacher is inclined to be dogmatic, it is difficult to 
say which style Mr. Salmon favours, so fair is he in stating the 
and disadvantages of each. One paragraph in this 
chapter is of special value to young and indeed to old teachers; 
it deals not only with mistakes, but the causes of mistakes. 
That the same breadth of view characterises the chapter on 
** Arithmetic ” may be inferred from the conclusions our author 
arrives at after an. examination of the merits of the Grube 
method: ‘* 1. There ought to be some method of bridging over 
the interval between counting and formal rules. 2. The Grube 
method is infinitely better than none, though not better than 
any.” Space fails us to go into the excellent chapters on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish,” on ** Geography,” and on ‘* History.” ‘* The Education of 
Infants” gets a final chapter of over forty pages. The treatment 
is largely historical, and so far it is admirable. Nowhere within 
the same compass can be had such a luminous presentation of 
the rise and development of infant schools. We are doubtful 
whether the portion devoted to ‘* Froebel and the Kindergarten” 
will give satisfaction, in spite of its illustrations. But that is 
merely to say that one cannot in a few pages at the end of a book 
give a satisfactory account of a system which demands a book 
for itself; and for a brief account this final sketch is all that 
could be desired. One excellent general characteristic of Mr. 
Salmon’s work is his invariable custom of giving an illustration 
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of everything he treats of. He is not content, for example, to 
say that philological teaching is not literature teaching; he in- 
dicates a book in which pure literature teaching can be found. 
We have not yet verified his statement, but philological teaching 
is at present so rampant that we are grateful to Mr. Salmon for 
referring us to a sample of a better kind. We have ordered Mr. 
Herbert Bates’s edition of the Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Longmans), and we may report on it by-and-by. Meanwhile 
we thank Mr. Salmon for a solid, interesting, and stimulating 
book. It may nét be amiss to add, for those under the examiner's 
lash, that the book has an appendix of twenty-seven closely- 
printed pages of examination questions on the text. 


The Differential and Integral Calculus and Differential 
Equations. By F. Glanville Taylor, M.A. (Pp. xxiv + 568.) 
This is a neatly printed, very accurate, and extremely cheap 
introduction to the subjects named. It contains within the 
compass of a single volume all that would be required by the 
ordinary student, presented in an attractive and eminently satis- 
factory manner. Numerous examples are provided at every step, 
many of which ‘‘are taken from the examination papers of the 
London University, the Science and Art Department, and Wool- 
wich Academy.” The answers to each set of examples are ap- 
pended at the conclusion of the set—a novel arrangement for 
which there is much to be said. We rather regret that the 
author has ‘‘ found it more convenient to separate the first two 
subjects than to take them together, as is frequently done.” At 
the same time, it is only fair to add that the book is so arranged 
that the student may ‘‘ read, say, the first six chapters (61 pp.) 
on differentiation, and then proceed to the first two chapters of 
the integral calculus.” 

The book is thoroughly up to date, and the few criticisms 
which have occurred to us in looking through it are all on minor 
matters concerning which there is room for Svergunes of opinion. 

We object to the usage indicated by the footnote of p. 35, in 
virtue of which K is used to denote different things in the same 
paragraph ; and have a similar objection to p. 340, where C in 
its life ‘‘ plays many parts.” For the advanced student there is 
no danger, but we believe that the solitary student will often be 
plagued by it, and that it would be better to write ‘ mult.” and 
** const.” in each case. 

The first two lines on p. 131 also need to be supplemented by 
a statement that an attempt to apply Maclaurin’s theorem in 
such cases will generaily lead to forms which cannot be dealt 
with until we come to p. 136. 

We doubt the wisdom of encouraging the student to remember 
the results of the integration of — . . or . 

a~ Mom xz - 
be almost instantaneously obtained when required. 

We are inclined to think that a statement, at least, of Cayley’s 
discovery of the reduction of all singularities to four primitive 
forms would be helpful, especially in dealing with rhamphoid 
cusps and the like. 

We must not forget to note that the book is furnished with a 
complete and very satisfactory index. 
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THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Most teachers have occasion for much writing ; and for any of 
whom this is true, a pen that does its work easily, speedily, and 
surely is of the highest importance. If the need of constant 
replenishing with ink can be dispensed with, and if, moreover, 
the pen can be available at any moment when we are at home 
or abroad, it becomes indeed a treasure of convenience. To 
supply these various advantages several different pens have been 
contrived ; but our experience seems to justify us in the opinion 
than none is so thoroughly effective as the Swan Fountarn PEN. 
The tubular holder, made of vulcanite, forms a reservoir for a 
supply of ink which will suffice for writing some thousands of 
words. The ink is conveyed in a steadily-regulated flow to the 
iridium-pointed gold nib. A vulcanite cap, placed on the top 
of the holder while the pen is in use, forms a safe point-cover 
when it is put away, 

Any writer may hate a nib exactly suited to his particular 
requirements, and he may be sure that with reasonable care it 
will last for years without getting out of order. One of our 
contributors informs us that he has used the Swan fountain pen 
for more than a year, and it has given the highest possible satis- 
faction. Messrs. Mabie, Todd, and Bard have just submitted 
to us one of the newest patents, which contains a specially-fitted 
‘*Pen Pocket Clip.” We invite our readers to apply to the Head 
Office, 93 Cheapside, London, E.C., for a specially-illustrated 
catalogue, which will give the fullest particulars relating to the 
many Swan fountain pens sold by the manufacturers. 
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NOTES ON ARITHMETICAL THEORY. 


By J. W. YOUNG. 


For Pupil Teachers, Candidates for Queen’s Scholarship, Certificate, and other Examinations. 


SECOND EDITION (REVISED). Crown 8vo, cloth. pp. 256. Price 3s. 


Pupil Teachers and Private Students will find this book the greatest help for THEORY WORK that has ever appeared. It is not a 
Complete Treatise on the Science of Arithmetic, but an attempt to put into book form for the use of Pupil Teachers, Queen’s Scholarship 
Candidates, Certificate Students, and others, some hints and suggestions on the principles underlying arithmetical processes. It may be used 
in conjunction with any ordinary arithmetic, and covers the whole of the subjects usually studied. 

Every part of the subject is fully illustrated by suitable examples carefully worked out, and with diagrams where necessary. There is 
no other book in the English Language that illustrates diagrammatically some of the principles explained. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, LEEDS. 
SISSON & PARKER'S (Copyright) ’ 
REGREATIVE DRAWING CARDS. Hinais Shorthand, 


2nd Series, Birds. ee ta Pe 2% being distributed among all the other systems. 
3rd Series, Figures. : Highest Awards wherever Exhibited. 
4th Series, Landscapes : $ | Specimen free to Head Teachers, and further information readily given. Send for D.P. 


(Descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue), post free on application. 
2s. per Packet, nett. 


+ Copies. | PITMAN’S “RAPID” SERIES OF MODERN LANCUACE BOOKS. 


— . An Inspector writes :—“ The French Books are admirably suited for Day and 
os . . Evening School use, and Lam strongly recommending them.” 
/f you want to enliven 


a dull lesson, use these i} Now Ready. 

copies.” ae EASY AND ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION. Each 32 pages. 6d. 
: FRENCH BUSINESS LETTERS. 32 pages. 6d. 

Books 1, 2, 3, Animals. Hh ECONOMIE DOMESTI UE. With three coloured plates A pages, 6d, 

S jf USINES . pages. is.; cloth, Is. 6d, 
Books 4, 5, 6, Birds. HI EASY AND ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATION, Each i? pages. 6d 
Books 7, 8, 9, Figures. Ji ff GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. 32 mage 6d 

se > 32 ce ry 
Books 10, 11, 12, Land- 3 EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN, AND HOW TO PASS THEM. 82 pages. 6d. 


scapes. 2d. each. ’ L.T. (Full List and Testimonials post free on application 
yEnc SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
RECREATIVE DRAWING. 
“The term ‘recreative ’ which occurs in the title is no mere catch-word, hut its literal | 9 
significance is abundantly fulfilled in the compilation of the series, as an inspection will 
verify Drawing will be materially improved, and a desire to wield the pencil greatly 
stimulated, by a judicious use of these well-arranged copies. The figures chosen have been 


outlined in the simplest manner, and yet they are faultlessly true to nature. Children 
will delight in attempting to reproduce these copies. ...As a reward for diligence, a present . 


of one occasionally would act as an incentive in many ways.”—- Teachers’ Aid, Oct. 15, 1898, 


SISSON & PARKER, Nottingham. London: G. PHILIP & SON. By A. T. FLUX. Price 1s. 














For All Students. Special Features. 


THE “s METHODIC ” The ONLY Book for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship and Certificate 


Students. 


SCHOLARSHIP MEMORY MAPS. Fifty per cent. toone hundred per cent. increase in marks by using it. 


Natural slope. Simple formation of letters combined with clear 
By A. T. FLUX, | ness and beauty of form. Easily and rapidly produced, 
Head-master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Belvedere. | Regular practice afforded in Large and Small Hand. Definite 
*,” Invaluable to intending Scholarship Candidates. | rules as to size of writing and letters, etc. Special classification and 
Easy to Memorise and Easy to Reproduce. | practice of difficulties. 
7 Price -—" . , ——— Facsimile ruling to Exam. Papers. Latest Gov- 








PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


i= PLEASE CUT OUT AND HAND TO YOUR BOOKSELLER. ~~ 


The Practical Teacher’s Bible Coupon. 
To 








BOOKSELLER, 
Dear Sir, 
Please supply me with a copy of Nelson’s Teacher’s Bible, No. 51, Minion 16mo, French Morocco 


Limp, Gold, for which I enclose 6s., in accordance with special offer announced in THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
Yours faithfully, 





Name 


Address 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 








‘‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to mn to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 


interest evinced, or 80 much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books.’ 


A SCHOOL SEPenarnr. 87th Edition. 3s, 6d.; 
m Steel, 6s. 64. 
Ve ry superior t ) the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a mo we prectle al kind than us ual, whic ch the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.” —Athenwum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion 
Atlas to the Author's 4 Se hool Geagraphy " 2s. 6d.; or 48, coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. (7th Evition. 1s,; or with 48 
pages of Questions, 18. 44. Questions, b 

“A very useful series of etlucational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
wuthor or editor, It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 
duction. There is a vas. difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 

Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of taculties 

which is required for the task.”—John Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s, 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By James 
Connwein, Ph.D., and Sir Joshua G. Firen, LL.D. 26th Edition. 48, 6d, 

* The best work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientitic 
snd practical in the best and fullest sense London Quarterly 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 
tion to every Question 4s. 6d. 


w with 30 Maps 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


Just Ready for May. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 64th Edition. 
is. red leather; or 1s, 9d, cloth. 

“The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.” —Atheneum. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen eat Corn- 
well’s “School Grammar.” s7th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. 

“This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.”— Spectator, 
ge The Book is enlarged Ly a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 
for Young Children. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

tion, 48th Edition. 18.6d. Key, 3s. 

“The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the — instructor.” — Westminster Review. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 

for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. ith Edition. 1s,6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly ‘aductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.” — English Journal of Education. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 


in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 1s, 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Price Twopence. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S ART MONTHLY. 








ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS OF NUMBERS 1, 2, 3, and 4 


(February, March, April, 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS.—The Daffodil, the Tulip, the | 
Crocus, and the Many-hued Anemone. 

RENOWNED BUILDINGS. -— Milan Cathedral. By 

. EK. Srarkes, Art Master, Borough Road Training Col- 
wa ge. Illustrated. 

WELL-KNOWN PICTURES.—The Last Supper (Leo- 
nardo da Vinci). Shoeing the Bay Mare (Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A.). By W. E. Sparkes. 

WELL-KNOWN SCULPTURES.—The Venus de Milo. 

MANUAL OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING IN- 
SPECTOR. 

DRAWING MADE INTERESTING AND INSTRUC- 
TIVE. By G. F. Fosrer, King Edward VI. School, East 
Bedford. 

MARUAL OOCUPATIONS AS A CLASS SUBJECT. 
sy MELVILLE PEEL. 

SHOULD MANUAL TRAINING BE CLASSED AS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION? By A. W. Brevis, 
Whit. Seh., M.I.M.E.; Director of Manual Training, Bir- 
mingham School Board. 

NOTES ON THE NEW CODE. 

MODELLING IN CLAY. by the late T. Cannon, Art 
Master, School Board for London. (Arranged by J. H. 
CoLLinawoop, Art Master, Silver Medallist, late of Batter- 
sea Polytechnic.) Tllustrated. 

EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 

ies Ca AND METHODS OF CHRISTIAN 


Eapie Rep. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. by E. 8B. Riper. 


A NEW SCHEME OF DRAWING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. By A. W. Seapy, author of “A Rational 
Method of Teaching Freehand.” Tllustrated. 


| BRUSH DRAWING. 


and May—New Volume). 


| SRDUSTRIAL DRAWING. With Large Supplement. By 


VAUGHAN 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ SECTION :—FREEHAND 
DRAWING. By Bensamin C. Hastweit, Art Master, 
London School Board; late Headmaster, Charterhouse 
School of Art, E.C. Illustrated. 


WOODWORK FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By J. Srrrrze, 
Organiser of Manual Training to Huddersfield School Board. 
Illustrated. 


WOODWORK FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. By B. F. 
SLASON, 

By J. Vaucuan, Art Master, School 
Board for London. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN DESIGN. 


Art Master, School Board for Leeds. 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. ByS. Bearper, Art Master, 
Superintendent of Hand and Eye Training to the Leeds 
School Board. 


PRACTICAL HELP IN TIME OF DIFFICULTY :— 
PRACTICAL SCALE DRAWING. 


GOLDEN HINTS FOR THE DRAWING LESSON.— 
USE OF RULER AND SET SQUARE. MODEL. 


NOTES ON MODEL DRAWING. By ©. E. Berstey, 
Art Master, Southwark Pupil Teachers’ School, and Special 
Art Classes, London Board School. Tlustrated. 


ANIMAL STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS.—L, II. Illustrated. 
WORK AT YORK PLACE SCHOOLS, BRIGHTON. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES. 


HINTS FOR THE MAY EXAMINATIONS. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS, REPLIES TO QUERIES, etc. 


sy J. Perry, 


eo OF PRIZE COMPETITION DRAW- 


Editorial, Publishing, and 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


And of all Booksellers and Newsagents at Home and Abroad. 
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NELSON’S 





SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 











A New Series of SPECIALLY EDITED, SPECIALLY ANNOTATED, 
and SPECIALLY CHEAP Supplementary Readers for the Higher 
Standards and Evening Continuation Schools, designed to give that 


RANGE AND VARIETY OF GOOD READING 


now so much desired in schools. 


No longer is it necessary to “get up” particular reading books in the Standards for the 
purpose of securing a “pass” in reading. The “letter killeth” no longer, and teachers are 
now at liberty to introduce their scholars to the works of the best authors, during, at least, 
the last three years of their school life. To facilitate this desirable aim, the publishers have 
introduced this new series of literary readers, specially edited and specially adapted for class 
reading. The books are REAL READERS, intended for children in the Standards, and 
not penny abridgments for all and sundry. They are well printed, on good paper, with good 
illustrations, with an introduction and notes. Teachers may now have 


FOUR SETS OF READERS tor ine 















price of ONE ORDINARY STANDARD READER. 


In Stiff Paper Covers, 3d.; Limp Cloth, 4d. 


. THE STORY OF '2. THE STORY OF 
THE NORTH-EAST PASSACE, THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


As Top sy THE Earty Exprorers. 96 pages. Map As Top ny THe Earty Exptorers. 80 pp. Mapand 
and 10 Illustrations. With Introduction and Notes, 7 Full-page Illustrations.’ With Introduction and Notes, 





These books consist of Extracts from the collections of Voyages made by Hakluyt and Purchas, which have 
now been adapted for cisildren’s reading for the first time. Froude calls them 


“The greatest prose epic of the modern English nation.” 


3. RICHARD OF THE LION HEART. 4. ANIMAL STORIES 


A Srory or THe Crusapes. Adapted from Sir Walter (For Standards Ill. and IV.) 
Scott’s famous novel, “‘ The Talisman.” [/n Preparation. 


Other numbers of this Series will be published at intervals of a fortnight. 


“We should try to teach the children their own language by setting them to read good 
authors as early as possible.”—Mr. Kixe, Senior Chief Inspector, Education Department, 





T. NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, & CO.’S 


COUNTY SCHOLARSHIP SERIES.| 


No. III. DRAWING CARDS. _ | 
I. FREEHAND. ll. GEOMETRY. 


By H. W. CLARKE, Art Master, London School Board. 


First Set .. 12 Cards . . price 1/6. First Set . . 12 Cards. . price 1/6. 
Second Set. . Je _ » 1/6. | Second Set. . én berg ee 1/6. 


Adapted for County Council, Science and Art, University Local, and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 
A Third and Fourth Set of Each is in preparation. 





Specimen AK ea) Drawing 


“We do 1 llect to have seen ANYTHING quite like them or quite so l.””—School Board Chronicle. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, wFMipite, 35 Bow Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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